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HISTORY OF THE NATION OF THE ARCHERS 
(THE MONGOLS) 


BY 


GRIGOR OF AKANC: 
Hitruerto Ascrisep To Maraxta THE Monk 


THE ARMENIAN TEXT 


Epitep WitH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION AND NOTES 
BY 


Rosert P. BLAKE AND RicHArpD N. FRYE 


INTRODUCTION 


The History of the Mongols, who in the text are termed “ the 
race of the archers,” is one of the shortest, but also one of the 
most interesting, of the many historical works which the Armenian 
clergy have left to posterity. It contains the record of a pious 
observer, even though much of what he relates is hearsay and is 
not derived from personal impressions, of the coming of the 
Mongols to the “lower countries ”; as such it forms a valuable 
pendant to the more immediate personal experiences which were 
set down by Kirakos of Gandzak. Yet as a historian, the writer 
had one advantage over his more gifted contemporary; he was 
not immediately exposed to the impact of the invaders, and, brief 
though his statements are, as he himself says, they are none the 
less quite valuable, and have figured prominently in the studies 
of Mongolian history by modern scholars. 


I. Tue Epirion 


The present publication cannot pretend to be a critical edition 
of the text in the full modern sense of the term. When the editors 
started their work, they had at their disposal only one of the 
editions—that of St. Petersburg, of which they had obtained a 
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microfilm from the Armenian Library in Paris.’ On investigation, 
however, this proved to have been based upon a Venice MS, which 
was none too good, and far from legible. They consequently 
began to cherish the hope, not in vain as it proved, that the 
Jerusalem edition, which was published in the same year (1870), 
might have utilized another and better MS. 

Buake had been unable to obtain a copy of this edition during 
divers trips to the Near East, but now through the helpful media- 
tion of his former pupil, the late Dr. D. C. Dennett, Jr., and the 
benevolent intervention of His Beatitude Kiuregh II, the Armen- 
ian Patriarch of Jerusalem, he obtained a copy of this edizione 
rarissima. Their surmise was amply confirmed, for the new text 
proved to be based on an older, and on the whole a better, MS. 


II. Tue Previous Epitions 


The text of “ Mayak‘ia” was edited, as we mentioned above, 
twice, and it would appear, simultaneously. 

In 1870, Keropé PatKaniAn published at St. Petersburg the 
text and in the following year a Russian translation with introduc- 
tion and notes,” from which Western scholars have derived their 
acquaintance with the work. Both were printed at the typography 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences, and it may be assumed that 
the expenses were defrayed by the faculty of Oriental Languages 
of the University of St. Petersburg. The translation is accom- 
panied by a series of notes, which have been of help in the prepara- 
tion of the present edition. 

The text itself, however, offers serious difficulties to the reader. 
PatKANIAN printed the foreign words in the work in notragir 
(cursive—the Armenian equivalent of italics). These are very 
nearly illegible, at least in our copy, and the typographical execu- 
tion of the remainder of the text was none too good. His transla- 
tion was helpful, but in places very free, and numerous passages 
are obviously corrupt or fragmentary. Where his notes deal with 
Mongolian terms, they are much to the point, but they are far 
less so when he comes to treat the Iranian and Turkish elements 
in the text. It became quite clear to us that a second MS would 
elucidate many of the difficulties. 
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The Jerusalem edition, when received, proved to be a small 
pamphlet in 12mo. with the title: Relics of Armenian Literature: 
The History of the Tatars.’ The edition was based on a MS at 
Jerusalem, of 1271 A. D.,‘ and exhibits a text which is definitely 
better than that of the Venice MS,° which underlies the Russian 
edition. 

THe MANuscripts 


The text, as far as we knew, was transmitted in these two MSS: 
One, which we term J, is preserved at the Armenian Convent of 
the St. James’ at Jerusalem (No. 32) , and is dated in the year 720 
of the Armenian era (1271 A.D.) It was written in the retreat 
of Akane‘ (U4iy) in Cilicia at the behest of abbot Step‘annos 
by the scribe Grigor,® as is clear from the colophon, and is ap- 
pended in the manuscript, to judge from the introduction of the 
edition of J, to the Armenian translation of the chronicle of 
Michael Syrus. The text does not mention the author’s name, 
but the expression “ our vardapet Vanakan ” occurs several times 
in the text,’ and among the disciples of the latter appears one 
Vardan. 

The Venice MS (here called V) is a fairly modern copy and 
has, according to PATKANIAN, suffered some damage in the inter- 
vening years.* It does not figure among those described in the 
torso of SARGISEAN’s catalogue.? We had already inferred that 
there too the text is associated with that of Michael Syrus from 
the fact that PATKANIAN subjoins a different addendum to this 
author in his edition of Mayak‘ia,*® but the complicated story has 
now been cleared up by Vardapet Nersés AKINEAN, as will be 
made clear below. 

Tue AutHor’s NAME 


In respect to the name of the author of our history, as we 
noted above, the two manuscripts disagree. The Jerusalem copy 
ascribes it to the historian Vardan; the Venice MS to a monk, 
Mayak‘ia, who is otherwise unknown. OskeEan," who briefly dis- 
cusses the problem of authorship, points out that the passage in 
Vardan’s history which we cite below, specifically excludes his 
authorship of this tractate. He also adduces a further set of 
reasons contra: 
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(1) Divergence in facts and details of events mentioned in both 
works. 

(2) The translation of Michael Syrus is used by Mayak‘ia. 

(3) The vulgar cast of the language employed by Mayak‘ia. 


The first and second of these arguments are not individually of 
great moment, but cumulatively they carry some weight. The 
total number of passages which can be compared is not very 
great. The language and style of the two works are quite dif- 
ferent, even though the data given by MuyLprermans ™ evoke 
suspicions that Vardan may not have written in a grabar as pure 
as the Venetian edition represents it to be. 

OskEAN furthermore evinces considerable skepticism as to 
whether Mayak‘ia really is the author.* His chief ground for 
disbelief is that we know nothing else about Mayak‘ia. That his 
hesitation was more than justified was made abundantly clear by 
a letter of Vardapet Nersés AKINEAN to BLAKE of March 15, 1948, 
the relevant portions of which we take pleasure in reproducing 
here: 

“ Es ist wohl bekannt dass das Original von Quanta: fFfrt fut 
wg fi Ghinngmy uns in der Handschrift No. 32 der Patriarchalbib- 
liothek zu Jerusalem erhalten ist. Die Hs., geschrieben vom Gregor 
im J. 1273 im Kloster Akner U4iép (vgl. V. A. ALISHAN, Ufuneusis , 
Siswan (Venice, 1885) , 153 ff.) , umfasst das Aunt winahug poe fF fc 
VP pewyghjf Vunpery, herausgegeben auf Grund dieser Hs. von Sava- 
lanian, Jerusalem, 1871. Sie enthalt fiinf Abschnitte: 1. Die 
Chronik von Michael bis zum Jahre 1196. 2. Die Fortsetzung der 
Chronik bis zum J. 1229. 3. Geschichte von vier und vierzig 
Jahren (Qusunf. sunt ugyfi Gen-), herausgegeben von Sava- 
lanian: Quant. Pru fFupuy- (Jerusalem, 1870.) 4. Michael’s Trak- 
tat fuut purSuinygnt fiw. 5, Anhang von Vardan vom Jahre 
1248. 

“Am Ende des 2. Abschnitts schreibt der Kopist Gregor im Jahre 
1273: 2. . be yt & Ffew Suryng QPP. ap gpkgun ghpen dba p 
ere ece reese ou Er uss Ppfynpry qop huh use pis Uaunrdny qpbugnif ku uhf 
quwlwunippiiunpw wiwg funwunrl bi ynphg» (S. 526) Der Sinn 
dieser Zeile hatte Savalanian in seiner ersten Ausgabe von der 
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Chronik (Jerusalem, 1870, S. 531, Anm.) richtig verstanden; 
dessen ungeachtet veréffentlichte er diesen Abschnitt unter dem 
Namen Vardans. Ein anonymer Verfasser, an der Wende des 17. 
Jhdts., wahrscheinlich Vardan Paigfzégf (+ 1702), hat in seiner 
Synoptik Quunfughpe 20j79, wo er eine Ubersicht iiber die 
armenischen Historiker vorfiihrt, macht den Verfasser des 3. Ab- 
schnittes in folgenden Worten namhaft: L@- bppqup wyanunlughpe - 
Bu uur ayy fis fen fF psy of flr ghee. f Fut ustrhe Yoummignisf VLsf 
Yu fFngfhaufi: Konstantin (+ 1267). Der Verfasser war wahr- 
scheinlich vom 5. Abschnitt, dessen Kolophon ihm wohl bekannt 
war, irregefiihrt. Matachia (i.e., Mayak‘ia) als Geschichts- 
schreiber ist darin in keinem Worte erwahnt. 

“Das Ratsel Vuqupfhu uphywy lasst die Hs. No. 960 derselben 
Bibliothek zu lésen. Die Hs. enthalt Sokrats Kirchengeschichte 
in kurzerer Fassung und Michaels Chronik in erwahnten fiinf 
Abschnitten, wahrscheinlich eine Abschrift der genannten Vorlage 
(No. 32). Sie ist datiert vom Jahre 1602, der Abschreiber des I. 
Teils heist PFuiputy, geschrieben im Auftrag des Wardapets Mata- 
chia; den II. Teil schrieb Matachia selbst. Das letzte Kolophon 
der No. 32 (S. 44 das 2. Teils der Ausgabe vom Jahre 1871) hat 
er ausgeniitzt. Ich gebe hier die folgenden Zeilen wieder: Upqz 4 
Dacwumu pad Ein gif Uunhipwifinu hwyp Ulwlg wiwuyuunbu , Eunnt 
gph) quyusuul re fF frets Si UW ffues yk yf ooo be quywsuul ne [Fete S ss fF os 1 fos ’ 
mgupieh wgghh Ubinnqmy Wi} anfig qgapdhjng Sfughe wn hg . . . 
Matachias: «<Upq be tbacuuin gud ki suf Vuqwfpw uywuuinp pulp 
qpbgh qQuudnrfp---: Wuqwfhw py war Bibliophil, sein Name 
ist in der ersten Halfte des 17. Jhdts. 6fters erwihnt. Die Hs. No. 
781 der Mechitharistenbibliothek zu Venedig scheint eine Kopie 
dieser Hs. zu sein. Sie enthalt ebenfalls Sokrates-Michael, und 
ist im Jahre 1624 zu Konstantinopel geschrieben, wie man sagt, 
durch die Hand Matachias. Patkanian bekam seine Abschrift von 
Venedig. Es ist nun leicht zu erklaren, warum haben Quel shui 
und seine Mitbriider in Venedig dieses Geschichtwerk dem 
Puquphu upkyay zugeschrieben. Niheres diesbeziiglich in 
Handes Amsorya 1948.” 

The article referred to is N. AKINEAN, “ Grigor k‘ahanay Aknerc'i 
patmagir T‘at‘arac’ Patmut‘ean (1250-1335): “ Vardan patmic‘,, 
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ew “ Mayak‘ia abeyay ,, Handes Amsorya 62 (1948) .387-403, and 
German résumé,” Der Priester Gregor von Akner als Verfasser der 
Geschichte der Tartaren (1250-1335). ,, Wardan der Geschichts- 
schreiber “ und ,, Matachia Abetay “, zbid., pp. 444-446. 

The cogency of AKINEAN’s observations is clear. The name of 
Mayak‘ia must be deleted from the list of Armenian historians, 
and the work ascribed henceforth to its true author, Grigor of 
Akanc‘, under whose name we publish the text. 


Tue Sources OF THE WorK 


The question naturally arises in the reader’s mind whether 
Grigor used any written sources in addition to oral tradition. It 
is to be noted that, unlike Kirakos, he does not recount events as 
an eye-witness. A perusal of the surviving documents which deal 
with the history of the period shows no mutual connection. 
Kirakos of Gandzak, the most important of the historians in the 
technical sense of the term, is not used, nor do the Cilician chroni- 
cles, that of the Constable Smbat (Sempad) *° and the so-called 
Royal Chronicle of Cilicia, evince any kinship. 

One possibility, however, remains to be explored. We know that 
a certain well-known Armenian ecclesiastical writer did compose 
a historical account of the Mongol invasions, which has been 
lost. This was Johannes Vanakan, the spiritual educator of the 
historians Vardan and Kirakos.*® Vanakan himself was captured 
by the Mongols, and his adventure is vividly portrayed by 
Kirakos, a captive himself on this occasion. Some of Vanakan’s 
other works have survived in manuscripts.” 

We have two direct contemporary references to the historical 
work. The first is in the history of Vardan, who says: ‘“ Now from 
the 685th year of the Armenians (1236) to the 714th (1265), in 
which we now are, whatsoever the nation of the archers did to 
the countries (i.e., our country) and to the principalities which 
are on this side of the Great Sea, to the Persians and the Albanians 
and the Armenians and the Georgians and to the land which is 
called hRom, where the inhabitants are Armenians and Syrians, 
Greeks and Arabs and Turcomans, this was written in detail by 
our renowned father, Vanakan the Vardapet, and by our brother 
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Kirakos the Vardapet likewise, upon which we shall not make 
bold to repeat or to discourse.” ** 

The second passage is from Kirakos: “The whole matter and 
the affair and the work of the council (at Lori and Ani 1204/5) 
was written by the very learned and generous-hearted Vardapet 
Vanakan in his history.”*® The chronological spread between 
these two dates is considerable, and led L. ALISHAN *° to assume 
that: 


(1) Vanakan’s history covered only the period mentioned by 
Vardan. 
(2) The account of the council in Kirakos refers to another 
work. 


This viewpoint has been challenged by Fr. Hamazasp OskEAN in 
his monograph noted above, entitled Johannes Vanakan and his 
School." He points out that Kirakos specifically says “in his 
history,” which would imply that the work covered more than the 
period which Vardan mentions. In fact, if we take Vardan’s words 
at their face value, all he says is that Vanakan’s and Kirakos’s 
works covered the period in detail, but he does not say that they 
began there. Kirakos gives a sketch of earlier history in his 
book.”? We think OskKEAn’s view is correct; in any event Vanakan’s 
work has been lost. Some references to it which OsKEAN ** quotes 
from relatively modern works appear to us to be mere reflections 
of Vardan’s statement. We are accordingly inclined to believe 
that our tractate is an epitome of a larger work, which the 
closing phrase seems to us definitely to imply.** This being the 
case, it seems reasonable to assume that the author derived his 
information in the main from the work of Johannes Vanakan, 
whose lost book covered the period in detail and extended over 
a wide geographical area, as we know from Vardan. We admit that 
this is a hypothesis, but also submit that it seems to us a reason- 
able one. Grigor seems to have added details of his own, and 
couched the whole in his untutored speech. This same literary 
artlessness, however, caused him to transmit to us a series of 
Mongolian names and expressions in relatively correct form, and 
not a little general information for which we seek in vain in other 
Western sources. In addition he affords us a useful glimpse into the 
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period when the monarchs of Cilicia were pursuing a Mongolophile 
policy, an aspect which the later chroniclers were inclined to rele- 
gate to the background. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MANUSCRIPTS 


The most noteworthy divergence between the two codices 
emerges in the series of chapter headings found in J, but not in V. 
Such kephalaia are characteristic of most of the Armenian his- 
torians, and we have not hesitated to insert them in the text. 

Over and above this we find a series of minor variations. These 
may roughly be classified as follows: 


(1) Omissions. 

(a) A number of gaps in V are filled by the text in J.” In 
the majority of cases these were due to similarity of endings 
(homoioteleuton) , and these we have adopted in the text 
without any further indication. Significant differences have 
been noted in the critical apparatus. 

(b) J, however, is defective in some cases, and here we 
have inserted the words from V between parentheses,”* pro- 
vided that they appear to make better sense in the given 
passage. 

(c) In a few instances we have to do with marginal notes 
or glosses in the one or the other of the MSS. These have 
been relegated to the apparatus.” 

(2) Differences in readings.’ These are either different words or 
different forms of a word, of which we adopt that which seems 
preferable from the point of view of sense or grammar. Where 
dialectal forms appear in one MS (especially in V), and where J 
has the classical (grabar) form, we adhere to the latter. In cases 
where the articles #-s, 7-d, and 4-n are present or absent, we have 
been guided in our choice by the turn of the phrase. 

(3) Differences in spelling. These are in large measure dialectal, 
and reflect Cilician (i.e., Western Armenian) pronunciation. J 
exhibits more of these peculiarities than does V. For the most part 
they are orthographic in their nature, but some vulgar forms and 
syntactical constructions do appear in one or the other of the 
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codices. Some passages appear to be corrupt in both MSS, and 
these we have translated as best we could. 

We append a collection of forms in the texts, of interest per se, 
or as bearing on the difference between the two MSS. We refer 
to the data so conscientiously gathered together by Karst,’ and 
give further indications where necessary to the less comprehensive 
examples collected by Hisscumann.? The numbers in italics 
refer to chapters, followed by the line of the Armenian text. 


Vowels: 
&, yefor f,i: 4y&qs 10, 84; 17, 26: 
fubqSu 10, 108/9. Karst, 43 


wy, ay for §,é: Last 3, 20; 
[uu pupktr 11, 18, 24, 26, V. Karst, 66 
wt,awfore,o: In (J) generally «+; in (V) generally o, 
O. Karst, 13 
Sunt fryopus V; Sued frou pus J 3, 18 
Qopfurgqus V;Quupf aqui J 4, 54 et pass. 


km, ea=4, ye: equ J; eykh V 3, 72. 
mypunpkusg 9,18. 
Shokan J 14, 56. Karst, 79 


k,é= ye: pup$tfn V 4, 52 
byfe J 8, 40 
SE4 ft J; Sé4f% V 10,110 


ke, ew becomes f+, iw: = elepry — ele 4, 12; cf. HUBSCHMANN, 
121. 
wyphepe 14, 161. 
kgqadt for fequdt J 17, 12. 
wn fis J; unkeds V 6, 49. 


ne, u becomes +, w: = yueneushatr J 5, 22. 
(This may be a case of incomplete writ- 


ing, or just an error.) 


my, ay becomes @, a: guiphekpburyg J:— bug V, 2, 3. 


1J, Karst, Historische Grammatik des Kilikisch-Armenischen (Strassburg, 1901), 


referred to hereafter as Karst with paragraph number. 
2H. Hiscumann, Armenische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1895), referred to hereafter 


as HisscHMANN with page number. 
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Consonants: 


4, 2> 4, ¥: 


1, p> 45, p, h: 
4, k>4, 9: 


Sp >4:¢, h, 7 omitted: 


Verbal forms: 


‘wh 3,11 et pass. 

Wj fs fF sy fpr 6, 24. 

Siffufiu 8, 29 et pass. Karst, 137 
ubifushwt V5 ub Smhut J 5,15; 10, 27. 
UGuporgagotaunp 2, 83. 

qh fF 3, 56 

Smiunfiylgue V 5, 20: 

puns V 8, Q7: 

peounncp 12, 106. 

pla ply V 10, 56/7. 

gS 3, 47 Karst, 126 


kpkh — chu 12, 123; 14,70. 

kphin — kin 15, 42, 55. Karst, 378 
qpfi — kg fh 4, 67. 

kate V Sete J 8, 40. 

few mubi (pres.) 14, 230. 

fn db5ku (pres.) 16, 31. Karst, 361 


Conjugational shifts: 


. mufr 1, 58. 
uupep 2, 15. 
kyu 6, 23. 


Karst, 365 


hkiuet 11,18. 
hinpfep J: Yengefp V 12,101. 
Eplrfep 13, 40. 


Apocope of «« a in verbal forms: 


fSunkgun 12,153. 
Smunegik, V 12, 43. 


(One or two negative compounded forms.) 





Karst, 34 
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Other forms to be noted: 
mk J; hhh V, 9, 42. 
wnt pe V5 al ay pre. J, 12, 100. 
wumbg fir V5 wsuug ft J, 13, 44. 
% fkquik 14,97 (plur.?). 
euqg7 11, 25. 
futur 11, 32. 
mndaeng, mpdfe 2,14, 


Modern Plurals: Karst, 228 ff. 


wsplip 3, 53. 
eb ppk pug 3, 68. 
qutkyp 9, 6. 
gubp 10, 21. 
dhniikph 12, 120. 


Case endings: Karst, 263 


Nominative plural in oblique cases: 
'f fannie 8,6. 
gb zfuuie J 9, 53/4. 
yh pul wh pir V 12, 141. 
Qh sheu 12, 148. 
*h dusting 10, 55. 


Metathesis: Karst, 147 
Yup Sunt 3,29 et pass. 


Oscillation in Declensional Forms: 
sas » frsues po § wae. V; ws y fu pS rie J 10, 45. 
mgm yrs J; unqusyht V 10, 98. 
snusplratte 12, 95. 
Swfhnrig 12, 102. 
as a ku 9 
iltcsiiniile: has guryif ku V 3,61: 10, 100. 
qangpresy $a 
qunfronae 3, ‘i 
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Tue TRANSLATION 


This is based on J. Insertions from V are enclosed in broken 
brackets. Words in parentheses have been added by the trans- 
lators to clarify the meaning of the original text. Words in italics 
are supplied to render what is implied, but not expressly stated 
by the text. The pages of V and J are noted in the translation. 
We have sought to vary the vocabulary in accordance with the 
tenor of the narrative: where it is dry, vulgar, and curt, we at- 
tempt to keep the tone of the original; where the author deals 
with ecclesiastical matters and falls into liturgical terminology, 
we follow accordingly. In general, we have sought to reproduce 
the original as literally as possible, without violating the canons 
of English grammar and of English literary convention. Foreign 
words (Mongolian, etc.) have been spaced in the translation. 


Nores anp INDICES 


The notes deal primarily with difficult words in the text and 
with historical events. We have sought to reduce them to the 
smallest possible compass, but the needful references are given 
for those who would look further. 

We subjoin in addition: 

(1) The Armenian alphabet, with the transcription of it which 
we employ (p. 393) ; 

(2) A list of books frequently cited with abbreviations indica- 


ted where necessary (pp. 392-3) ; 
(3) An index of names and places found in the text (pp. 394-9) . 


Our obligations to divers persons who have been of assistance 
to us in the course of our work have been acknowledged at the 
appropriate points in the notes on the text and in the introduction. 
We are in addition, however, especially indebted to Professor 
Francis W. Cueaves of Harvard, who has been kind enough to in- 
vestigate for us in detail the correct form of the Mongolian proper 
names and of certain other expressions which occur in the text. 
This forms the substance of an article printed here along with our 
edition of the text. We proffer him our sincere thanks for this, 
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for the wise counsel, and for numerous references which he gave 
us as the work progressed. We also wish to thank the Hairenik 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts, for the great care which they exer- 
cised in the difficult task of the composition of the Armenian 
text.” 


BP. B: 


Harvard University, R.N.F. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


NOTES TO INTRODUCTION 


1 For this we have to thank Mlle. L. Fremont of the staff of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

. Vargas ph Upbquyf, Quen ne fF frit furuis ayy fis Uhinnyusy ° ‘hh 
pugs pudbuy 4. Q. (St. Petersburg, 1870). Uctopia MonronoBb uHOoKa Ma- 
rakin Ilepepogp K. IlatKaniana C. Iletep6ypr>b 1871. 

° Uzfuupe guy Pannkinag par fsb : Quast a fF fis Pru fF purg Yup— 
pussy Qusisnl gf Sutibuny hf dhamyfp op fishy - Putigu puts uppeny 
Buhnarphutig + (Jerusalem, 1870.) 

*The MS is no. $2 of the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem; see below, p. 00. 

° Ed. Patxanian, Introduction; translation p. I. 

* Cunt buff Suipfrplprapaf In the year 720 of the Armenian era 
euwtkpapyh Pacuhuiineiut were written these chronographic writ- 
fuyrg, ppbguae a fea eas ras nny 11 — ings by the command of the holy and 
ant mune mye Spade. sop glorious Father Step‘annos (sic) of this 
7m thunuinplay Sop O ub 
fut whgre [Fbunl p afr sas ly e2s ly 221 fr 
huyfg be fpotmenpug dknurlp and monks, by the hand of the 
say osn re wy bs ey tek Pelt"""s miserable scribe Grigor, the servant of 
pr. cama b F aap me Ur . aia the Word. Now we pray you who 
ght Le eed Le *h al us » “Pp 
gsuygpt Uwnkifpwtiine be gdtingqu 
fer pin tif fu Ez qual: Ein yu kn- and his parents along with him and the 
pursprefF fete uppry USiunyununfu+ whole brotherhood of our holy retreat, 


retreat (MyCTbIHA) of Akanc’, but with 
the consent as well of the gatekeeper 
(Km104apb), of the holy retreat, Var- 


dan, and of all our brethren, priests 


chance upon this writing, ye whosoever 
shall read these annalistic writings, 


remember in Christ Father Step‘annos 
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qpuSmimypu be ghpotumenppu, ke priests and monks and me the sinful 


qlhgneghmy gptgu, af 49+ "0 scribe, that ye who remember us, may 
she phhq  glgbugh be gdhg 
fep: Untku- compassion. Amen! 
7 Hawak‘umn Patmut'ean Vardanay Vardapeti (Venice, 1862), pp. 146-147: 
Upp of fbg Supfep acflunet be Sprig Bacmhwtihis Susyng ff fir she, 
Lpthut, hunt posh pul : 
Kirakos Gandzakec'i, Hamarét Patmut'iiin, (Venice, 1865), p. 87: 


Christ God remember you also in his 


® PaTKANIAN, Introduction to text, ed. cit. 

oF. Vupy pub , Vuryp Bargul Sur gk pki dhnuy pug UV amntinn- 
pees pas fri U [uf Fu plutng h Ybikinfrh; , (Venice, 1914). 

*° Loc. cit., pp. 55 foll. 

1 Cf. infra p- —3 Uqyus fir Vannbina yw push yy? BafSmtiku Yasin hts 
Ec fer eyprgp. aphyg Pa 2° Saal cry us Nuh busts + (Vienna, 1923), 
pp. a. — F; 1-22. 

** We are indebted for a copy of this important monograph to Vardapet Nersés 
AKINEAN of the Vienna Mekhitharist Congregation, to whom we desire to express our 
profound gratitude for this and for further assistance mentioned below. 

18 J, Muytpermans, La domination arabe en Arménie, extrait de l’Histoire Univer- 
selle de Vardan, traduit de Varménien et annoté: Etude de critique textuelle et 
littéraire par — — (Louvain / Paris, 1927), pp. 21 ff. 

*4 OSKEAN, op. cit., p. 120. 

*° We have used the text of E. Dutaurtmr, Recueil des historiens des Croisades, 
Documents Arméniens 1 (Paris, 1869) .605-680. The edition of Iohanniseants (Moscow, 
1856) mentioned by the editor (ibid., p. 609) has not been accessible to the translators. 

*° Kirakos, text, ed. cit., pp. 129-135; trans. E. Dutaurier in JA, cinquiéme série, 
11 (1858) .222-231. 

*7 OskeaN, loc. cit., pp. 20 ff. 

*® Vardan, ed. (Venice; 1862), pp. 146-147, quoted by OsxKEAn, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 

** Kirakos, op. cit. (text) p. 87, quoted by Oskran, 21. 

°° 2a pusuurnunedl (Venice, 1886), p. 260. 

*1 See note 11. 
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*? Kirakos, ed. cit. (text), pp. 6-73. He begins with the introduction of Christianity 
into Armenia. 

*81.¢., pp. 23-25. 

oa Pusyg Suit wnom Eu ng wif Eii, : “ But in brief and not all.” 

*5 E. g., 1, 5; 2, 30; 3, 8-9, 12, 16, 77; 4, 10-11; 5, 70; 6, 48, 53; 7, 17, ete. 

76 F.g., 1, 18, 38; 2, 27; 3, 41; 6, 27; 8, 35, 40 etc. 

°7 The most important of these is the note on Vardan, 17, 6, also 7, 11, 13, etc. 

°° After the introduction was in proof, we received through the kindness of Dr. A. O. 
SarKissian of the Library of Congress a photostat of the article of Dozent Haikaz 
Zamxot'yan of the University of Erevan, “ Qunnd a fF fet Yuu Unga fir 
Uhinngqiasg” Ephh Shy final p. Transactions of the Molotov State University of 
Erevan, 23 (1946) .367-388. ZAMKOC'YAN indicates two new codices in the library at 
Erevan (Nos. 1485—XV century, and 3076—XVIII century). He also discusses in 
some detail the problem of authorship, reaching in this regard the same conclusion as 
AKINEAN (see p. 273 above) that the treatise is to be ascribed to Grigor of Akanc'*. 
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SPhsnr UUUUG8hNs 


QUSUNKEhRL UQthL VESNLUS 
BPREUY 2ZUUUPbUL UULURPU. URDLUEh 


?LNhh BU. 


Y wul Ugg pu Ukunywg pr niump® Yul gnpulk® gink whk gpl 
kez upplkg hi pugqnel w2juuphug kez quimnug : 

8bS Eywtikyrny mune wink Ss Pups Uqeil ay *h 
pps funkir, ku wunnachpkyny wkunt Uauminy epi Jas 
wg fuunnne [Fiat p nounky qSuig qual bisa yh mene fe, jum 
que fuupl ai hin Si Eu qpenembuine (Fb uly od fi, usu 
Snnwhuyry qzbigtghl ayant fr prastsis Uarnnedny- Ec eas usy a4 
pus pial SEmk Ayes prom gare punt fis Ps pon gis Sh yin fF ius 
be fapP ish pou usis: Pul pet pha wy userrs ts as y 1fuut 
gapoky ed napuyka Yur kif ghey psy payin 
Afrti, Fu mbopki Suh yfrgis® q jo puso pis "hf Li gu fu nenky 
gtink prin fruits : 
ong Pupp hai’ SpS bq bq hnpogu quibitubwh , Td od 
pel ub bis Pu pyhae [Feu gh put f OT qbry: Neumfp 
jam wuts Shinn ng Unyf eu preps pry Shue Sus gprs Smiunnny 
apy fu Pres prs fr SLES Uppesunt , ap Sun yp fb put pup wa 
nembbygun. of usu aft "h at wik ub pkbguth pagal ny Ep Eu 
mahi, penqpenge op Stine fF buat (LES fir) Uuundny np sua 
gure inh a. «pol uss quacusl fr top fipple quruittye Ephinfry 





Tit. Quinn nef fet Y wut Ugg fi Ls 12- Upup shir V: Upurp f si J. 


_ 





on aoe 


ad qopusteus ph ¥. 19- quuinkyp Ws 


anni any y post quod add. TV anqu— 14: V 3. 
efu Upkquyp V. . 
. mus V, 
+ qSurg V. Sung J. wien 
+ om. &e V. 


17+ wqq V. 
18- ante Yumminy add. Shs fir V. 
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HISTORY OF THE NATION OF THE ARCHERS 
BY 
GRIGOR OF AKANC: 


HITHERTO ASCRIBED TO 
Mayak'ta THE Monk e 


Cuapter I 


History of the nation of the archers; whence or from what stock they 
sprang, and how they dominated many countries and provinces." 


(J 9) After the departure of the God-created man Adam from para- 
dise, it was the command of the Lord God that he by the sweat of toil 
eat his bread for the rest of his days, because of the deceit of his wife 
and the betrayal of the foul serpent; for he forgot the sublime com- 
mand of God, and after that time the race was lacking in pleasure and 
carnal occupation. But calumniating Satan, in his evil spite, was con- 
tinually teaching mankind to do base things, such as Cain’s fratricide, 
and the law-breaking giants to grow proud in sin, and to eat carrion. 

Seeing this the Creator waxed wroth at the sinful deeds of mankind. 
He exterminated everyone by a deluge, saving the seed of our humanity 
(J 10) the blessed, righteous Noah. (V 2) So after ten generations from 
Noah the righteous, there was born the father of Faith, the son of 
T‘aray, the great Abraham, who was called “ the exalted father,” for 
from him there sprang many nations and tribes, because of the bless- 
ing of <the great> God, Who told him (Abraham), “He would 
increase his progeny as the stars in the heavens and as the sands on 


N.B.: References are to the lines of the chapter. 
Tit. “The history concerning the race of the archers” J and V, after which V adds of 


Mavyak‘ia the monk. 
5. om and? V. 
18. Abraam Y. 
15. the great add V. 
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Ea npayku OL Me unfiis Snir»: Neuinf Bz funn pk gut 
ul: 

é ‘ Qh 9 hin Shi Up pasando Stu PuuSush;- fz ‘hh 

tf wk Guu be Burhnidp- fxr *h Bush nif puss Eph anus ban— 

Suny lun pi. kc SES Po pp phn ‘buf fF. acumfs pus gutiol quae 

*h wnutk be purges [Fact ‘bur fF fs Poth Ueunnems ink pi thy 

8 funcu Ppfumnu: 

Pul Ne ed ee UppuSuul ne, ap ki wre ash p tngw 
Shing Zugup fin SL frrun yi Gbinmpuy. "fh YLigarpusy Obuse 
hfput, op Ei DiS pusep- ncumf esi Upeh, ft une pps 
Pe byng preumeng pga Luryng. pal of Laqenpay’ Puhar gh), 
np arpa asi fr ponult Uuunndny, neumnf Pub urykpaghe: Qayp 
S pul ws plug Qaunnemsd Uppsala *h Stigbuti Pubs gk pf 
annus | toll os (Ee ugh iinpus) quyus ps pe fF fice LEphpf, ft munky 
gum La PES. be dine tapes *h Yk pury ott bug ferry, 
apr Fu mpl aal p wre by put qual bie gu CT a wa Iag busy: 

Pul Guuruwy yappen yi PusSushjasy Stat Guunruaghe, 
$d Ei Uhfrfiughe ule p Et tf ary pnp Eu us ypu kil p- Bz 
fh tngutt Shut Papunt hip fu Léhgfe, ap pst; fr *h Sulina 
Eu *h pupusa , Er pound n&fipu gape ki: 

Ge au fr FE Gyatuykghp my "fh ol ons Shinngh Li, op Ei 
dawg p: Neumf ft fuumitskiuye *h DP ful Gaston Ept p TT eo Eg 
Jurupa, YEugnepuy Eu Gumus, Be Stu *h unguhk op- 
acing wn ype bol agile gas [F bul p sup fu, ie wtb gare 
Su Fur. ap usu fr une fx fEfFk: 

ful wnepph Ghpuku asuk quis *h Siugapyagis Seng pe 
fumnittkusy pig ayy fis aif guy, np *h Pn pag ay, ape mip 
Uy frfF fn Past Ephpp. ap ubjusuisfr UF, ghinny wn Gf a 
Lou pf punt pi’ dgkuy Wf fri she *h Smif Yuuphyg- acp push bas; 





+ Bhuun IV. 


° Jeng fulrurgis V. 
. Polak jug fp V. 


37- of us poss wv; 
eng Bushn puss ¥. 38- Raputhép Vv. plush bh Vv. 
pt ls 40- bh 1) & V- 


Pputh V: fourth Vi 


. Padedes VY. 41. V 3. 
* post idw add. se agin fe iapu Vv. 46. Papqed ay V: Rapynd ay i 
> muggy V. 47-48 Pfucnt V. 


> mpqengs V. 48- Yugphg V. 
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the strand of the sea”; whence it came to pass. 

From the free-born wife of Abraham was born Isaac, and from him 
Esau and Jacob, and from Jacob the twelve patriarchs and the great 
prophet David. There also appeared from the house and lineage of 
David the Word of God, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now from the hand maidens of Abraham, whose names were Hagar 
and the other, Kendura (i.e., Ketura); Kendura bore Imran who 
became the ancestor of the Parthians, from whom came the brave 
Arshak and St. Gregory the Illuminator of Armenia.? From Hagar, 
however, came Ishmael, which interpreted is “the hearing of God,” 
whence the Ishmaelites. God commanded Abraham, at the birth of 
Ishmael, to give him <and his race> the fatness of the land, and to 
make of him a mighty tribe, his hands upon his enemies, and superior 
over all nations with sword and bow. 

But from Esau son of Isaac were descended the Esavites, that is the 
Scythians, black, fierce, and ugly. From them were descended (J 11) 
the Borami¢k‘ and the Lekzik‘, who abide in holes and dens and 
commit many evil deeds.® 

It is said that the Edomites again, who are the Franks, are de- 
scended from him. (V3) Thus also from the mixture of these three 
races, Hagar, Kendura, and Esau, was there produced the ugly 
progeny, engendered in sin, and called Tat‘ar, which means sharp and 
swift. 

St. Nersés, however, said they are the descendants of Hagar mixed 
with the stock of Gog, which is of the T‘orgom who rule the part of 
the Scythian land which extends from the river At'l to Mt. Emawon, 
as far as the Caspian Sea,‘ where thirty-three nations dwell, which are 


28. and his race add V. 

37. Yesaw JV; Esau scripsimus. 
41. T‘orgom V: T‘ordom J. 
42, Emawon J: Imawon V. 

43. forty three V. 
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bir mggp kpkumt ke bphe, ap feu asineunl pegs 
Ge yurgymgh mgung hl Lpagi unfp Pogue, qap yap 


LAR RP. 
Y wul Yagnipkiwh, Ypokhg, opplimg kez gyfewrnpp fingw: 


Be napyke yt uty *h tnguhk [PEP , Ej fu *h Prnep pu 
wnat ung fur Shs fupbuting mips uh, Bz SEbuE gush *h hag 
firs Puufir uphekpbuyg, be hgh ati megquihes Plan p- 
af xs y pres pris by p Eu yrgt M1] pus p ypu Furl usta he: Be 
uypus gino fas ng nuk fi F447 af fren gis ayant Ep usnkury- qay 
mmbwe pr ypkpi poy pipkutie fp yk Io fopyne Fh: 
Pangy pun ws pile ry es Ips equa pul wastes gfx, apaybe pun gopuc[F fri 
pug essere Sus y fits: 

| Ce eed petalpaes 5 was hy fr neguphpkuyp, yigt bhybusyp *h 
Feneunmbhwt Eu ayy] pus fbiuugt , ha ghar sopune fF fri 
QU uu nes quar prass pr ft Sis Ephuf | 7m Epipt- Fr atfuunky fis Wash us 
nefuin LES hue fe Spunl ae npr: 

Npry Eplihwy, Spb eum Spal wine Uuunedsny *h hE p- 
wayess press nubtiptunacyp mpdneny, Eu hnghuy "h dus si fu *f 
fp pan tng fi paquef gy femenphs ingu, apry winch mufiep 
Qu pg. Be tna Ep [Fiuy hung lus Surlin kay wp Seah py Sp- 
pe gunash fir Shnmgn gin Eu *h pouglusy fppee thinpihky ff. Fz 
Ce fel apd fet pum ingu paqaefi aay | qual bine yi § pra ws j— 
fusjputs Uumnrdny: 





+ may V. 6. 4pbt V. 
egunumuneh be bphne V. 9- neguphpbuy V. 
+ maygg V. 10- wypuumn V: gui pus J. 
+ Sheungh V. 12- yorfun V. 
+ guplckjbug V. 14+ mpdeny . 
- fuajpuphuhe Vi: furyphinpimhe J. 15- V 4. 





" pugaes Vv. 17- purgluy V: pugusyy J. 
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called by the barbarous names of Xuz and Duz. These are separate 
nations. The chief of all of them is called BuSx, and of these nations 
one is called T‘uyark‘, which we believe are those called Tat‘ars.® 


Cuaprter II 


Regarding the revivification of their faith, their precepts, and of their 
chieftain. 


And as we heard from some of them, this race went forth from 
Turkestan, their own country, and moved to a region somewhere in 
the east. They abode as robbers and savages, and were very poor for 
a long time. (J 12) They had no kind of religion save idols of felt, 
needed for sorcery, which they always carried with them, but they 
paid reverence to the sun, as a manifestation of divine power. 

When they unexpectedly came to realize their position, being much 
oppressed by their miserable and poor life, they invoked the aid of 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and they made a great covenant 
with him to abide by his commands. 

An angel appeared to them by the command of God in the guise of an 
eagle with golden feathers, and spoke (V4) in their own speech and 
tongue to their chief, who was named C‘ankaz. The latter went and 
stood before the angel in the guise of an eagle, at a distance—the length 
of a bow shot. Then the eagle told them all the commandments of 
God. 

These are the precepts of God which he imposed on them, and which 


5. carry V. 
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winewitku, ki fopkwi pt Ppwuwfes wna ft (argu) an ufpkn 
L i € a J t i 
gi ful usta kEphpapy uf fi’ Quay: uf fr’ a ed uf fi unum fp- 
fu ghey uf fi qe S unntb ayes tsy gobyu kz qui pus: Be 
L [Ft ung fr ‘h Unuw ws ecay fr fr Shqutiusg , uupurg fu gapong pi 
Phyughs: 

Be i frus quiyu meunyy Spb eunmbi, ens 18y us hnghusg quitncis 
hunl Qui pg twit: Ge ss Spb yunmhi unfiply *h fi pury pu 
Ss proper pl fis wap yp Uuunnews usute rif » FE «Put us; nu 
hh k *h dknfir fpfaut Cupregagntnung, Be nol hunt fil , 
wi ppoega tht risus : Upaupka Ec exr ype Eh TT ee LLB WP fre gts 
TL | pouplpagaeguritel p eyes pruss gf $s Uuunemsd *h gapou SE qa: 


PLNhhW *. 


Unw pli yunkpu gel Pru Prupwg pan Qwpuplu- way me pan. 
Unnriwhu ba pin Uppu- few ppluy prep prl ber Eplwplwlb— 
gnrpfprk Gngw: Jymwunwl nr} prl Zugng kr YU pug: 


bul, gopduad fobugats agp kl ugg ugh, (Fk hunk pe & 
qopusdngm play, plght fp fkpay Vapulng, be wnfhr "f 





21- 


post aru Shir add. mya ¥. hn puspy V. 


24- BE guru *f tum age (gusgu—J) 36-37- qnp $s Toa ay wg V: gop Susi 


27- post mumgu add. tidus W.. 
om, fu Quithpg Wut V. 

380- om. & V- 

32-33- om. nuh V. OT td Ns 

Post wmyjwyhf add. be gugqui— 62- V 5. 


34- 


uf V. 
mfrufs mug J. 
37> qupuphs V. 


1- post aun gyre ES add. &e DL 
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they themselves call yasax. The first is <this>); that ye love one 
another; second, do not commit adultery; do not steal; do not bear 
false witness; do not betray anyone. Respect the aged and poor. If 
a transgressor of such be found among them, the lawbreakers are to 
be put to death.® 

When the angel had imparted this, he named their chief Iayan, 
whom they called C‘ankez Tayan or C'ankez Xan.’ The angel bade 
them rule over many countries (J 13) and districts, and to multiply 
without limit and in countless numbers, which also came to pass. 

That which the Lord had said was fulfilled. Thus was accomplished 
what God had threatened, speaking through the prophet. “ Nabu- 
godonosor is a cup of gold in my hand, and to whomsoever [ wish I 
shall give to drink of it.” * Thus this wild <and bestial> folk not only 
once brought the cup, but also the dregs of bitterness upon us, because 
of our many and varied sins, which continually roused the anger of the 
Creator our God at our deeds. Wherefore the Lord roused them in his 
anger as a lesson to us, because we had not kept his commandments. 


Cuapter III 


The first war of the T‘at‘ars with the Persians, then with the Albanians 
and Georgians, and their long resistance. The subjection of the 
Armenians and Georgians. 


When this wild <and bestial> folk learned that it was the will of God 
to rule us upon the earth, thereupon (V 5) they gathered their troops 
and attacked the Persians. They took one of their small towns, but the 


18. this add V. 
21. is found V. 
24. om. or C'ankoz Xan V. 
26. om. also V. 
29. om. of gold V. 
30. add and bestial V. 
1. add and bestial V. 
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tnguhk ibnperp esp Sf: Be Quupufl pi 170 press ty bs ass 7 usr fis 
us pds, gfrpbusigis Bz qungus sh: 

Be nn Ly Lt npn pd leusy dun sis dgkg fis pups ( pur hs) fer- 
busy acp Eu hus yf pul bas, uy thinnyusy . ku Cm DA Fuu 
rpuu pra busy pupduh b gah *h fk pusy Qinpufg ke pug fFlg pu tn— 
gus, Eu wn fr qgeeyesp kc qual bin yh fugu Unga: 

beach fkpury agp atk ff qapdbusy Spaeth nfs ‘fi 
Lutki fepbuwing , np hgh gus Quthpg Luh. Ba yes pdan hb gusts 
"fh fk pury ugfoupS fir Uqaeuifg ke Ypusg: 

Be quayu pockuy Puguenpugh UY purg ey Sueel passe coal ML | 
Sus [Fup fis, Ey puggh lf Uryu Yurguach Sunqus pr SESE pai ‘f 

mount LES, 1 ii] Grind wi. n juny were SE net hast 
| ee 9 MF FZ le sae’ ¥ 
pepy fi: Ge yoptul ful phgae upurnts posglh , pu gut alts ay 
plgnt Phu pis uw suriusiows y fr ap Sus lj h k bus 8 of wm punne— 
Feu ink pi Varun, gal ng Lunt frrpuseyusy wine fey 
F ul wrth; fr Sinkuy fp Faqgucopis Y purg Lu pki. lam Pinu g— 
buy fp al us apy tf ‘pure fi fF wine Br pocuiny th Ninn 
qruipurh wine. be ass by Easy fp ‘pus fr [Fis 0 dknu Zonal ny 
Uneypnmts fir, Bu husyp *h putin fr. Eu L°SP tnpus Nenncgne put 
abt pn g[Fmgucopacft frit Pb puhuger Phat p Pufmikf. n- 
ers UfFuspush wminewtb gus : 

Pul papal ESuu Sant pose. ell hd | Suu [Fup fri pum fb pu— 
gnu OTT LAL yt put anh arabs Puf ak gobs bus, | a 
eopacfF fri Y pug. Eu Ehi *h fury wnt ES Ee fpfuumnt fe- 
fawn Yun phat , apy Q) jr Qu pupkh. Ez ure bs uy ius qopow 
feprde quay puggh dt Siu Fur p fri: Be warily hagpaid fr kc fkos 
fefumtin Uap Sunt quyeny bri, Eu Puf atk qaus fury, Er 707 
Funf yupduh bgt W of fl baste age nifipu gaps bg’ ap 





6- post yuppie add. qguqgh, ante Sut fynypus Vv. 


8-9- 
11- 
12: 
16- 
17- 


quod habet ’f errore V. 21- post apgf add. inpu V. 


om. ingu V. QA: gPuguenpae ft het Vv. 
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Persians gathered their strength and retook their own and some of 
theirs.® 

Then again the Tat‘ars sent out a message (lit., voice) throughout 
their tribes (J 14) wherever the nation of the archers were encamped, 
and once again they attacked the Persians. They (the Tat‘ars) 
secured the victory, took some cities and all of their possessions. 

Thereupon after all this they again took an order from their Ian, 
who was called C'ankez an, and they attacked the countries of the 
Albanians and Georgians.”° 

The King of the Georgians, hearing this news of the coming of the 
Tat‘ars, went out against them with 60,000 cavalry to the great plain 
which is called Kotman, which is situated over against the castle of 
Terunakan." When the battle was joined, at this instant, by the 
scheming of Satan who was always against the truth, the chief of the 
Manasa stable, Hamidawla by name, because of some rancor, ham- 
strung the horse of the At‘abak Iwvané.’* For at that time Lasén the 
king of the Georgians had died, and had left one son, Dawit‘ by name, 
and a daughter named Uruzuk‘an (Rusudan) .* Dawit‘ had fallen into 
the hands of the sultan of Rum. He remained in prison and his sister 
Uruzuk‘an held the kingdom under the guardianship of Iwvané, who 
was surnamed At‘abak."* 

When the rumor of the invasion of the Tat‘ars came, as told above, 
Iwvané took the cavalry of the kingdom of the Georgians and came to 
Gag, to the great and wise prince Varham, son (V 6) of Plu Zak‘aré.’® 
Taking his own army with him the latter advanced against the Tat‘ars. 
(J 15) The mighty and great prince Varham took the right wing and 
Iwvané the left. When they attacked each other this crime, which 
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was written about, was perpetrated by the hand of the accursed 
Hamidawla. 

Then when the nation of the archers saw such confusion amongst 
them, taking courage they charged the Georgian cavalry and slew them 
without mercy. 

But the great prince Varham, the lord of Gag, who commanded the 
right wing, attacked and killed the Tat‘ars till evening with merciless 
slaughter until the plain of Sagam was completely filled with the 
Tat‘ar slain. <When> Varham, the lord of Gag, heard of the defeat 
of the King’s <forces>, then sorrowing greatly he left the field of battle 
and returned to his fortified castle, which is called K‘arherdz. This 
occurred in the year 663 (1214) of the Armenian era.*® 

After three years time the Tat‘ars came again and took the city of 
Gandzak. They slaughtered mercilessly and took captives and re- 
turned to their country with much booty and wealth. 

Now, however, we shall also tell what these first Tat‘ars resembled, 
for the first who came to the upper country were not like men.’” They 
were terrible to look at and indescribable, with large heads like a 
buffalo’s, narrow eyes like a fledgling’s, a snub nose like a cat’s (J 16) , 
projecting snouts like a dog’s, (V7) narrow loins like an ant’s, short 
legs like a hog’s, and by nature with no beards at all. With a lion’s 
strength they have voices more shrill than an eagle. They appear 
where least expected. Their women wear beautiful hats covered at 
the top with a head shawl of brocade.** Their broad faces were 
plastered with a poisonous mixture of gum. They give birth to children 
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like snakes and eat like wolves. Death does not appear among them, 
for they survive for three hundred years. They do not eat bread at 
all. Such were the first people who came to the upper countries. 

Once again they received an order from the Khan, and three captains 
invaded Albania and Georgia and conquered many towns and castles. 
Their names were, the first C‘awrman, the second Benal, and the third 
Mular.*® They besieged the castles with countless horsemen. They 
first took Samk‘or near Gandzak, which had previously been con- 
quered. They took Sagam, K‘arherdz, and Terewen. They took the 
great royal fortress of Gardman, Erk‘ewank*‘, and the citadel of Nisibis. 
They took by siege the stronghold of TawuS, which was the seat of 
the Sultan.*? They took Térunakan and the new fortress, also the 
<rock caves> of the great vardapet, (J 17) all of his riches to the full, 
and they led away into captivity our glorious vardapet himself, 
Vanakan, with all of his followers. 

Then all of the country showed compassion and gave (V8) much 
treasure and gold and ransomed our vardapet and his disciples.”* 

Thereafter when the wise princes of Armenia and Georgia realized 
that God was giving power and victory to them (the Tat‘ars), to 
take our countries, then they became reconciled and became obedient 
to the Tat‘ars, and agreed to give the tribute known as mal and 
t‘agar and to come out to them with their cavalry wherever they 
(the Tat‘ars) led them.” The Tat‘ars, agreeing to this, ceased their 
killing and destroying the country and themselves returned to their 
place, the land of Muyan. But they left a captain, Tara Buya (Qara 
Bugqa) by name, to demolish all of the strongholds which had been 
conquered.”* They destroyed even to the foundations the impregnable 
forts built by the Arabs at a great cost. This all came to pass. 
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Cuapter IV 


The comet. The renewed invasion of the Tat‘ars, the abandonment of 
the plundering of the conquered countries, and the division of the 
countries among the chieftains. 


At that time a comet appeared for several days and then vanished. 
(J 18) At the same time the sun was eclipsed from the sixth hour 
of the day to the ninth hour. 

Then the three captains, whom we have mentioned as having con- 
quered the countries of Georgia and Albania, returned to the land of 
Muyan, where the grass is always green in summer and winter from 
the fertility of the soil and the sweetness of the air. They remained 
there some time and decided again to attack the Christians, considering 
the slaughter and the capture of the Christians of Georgia and Albania 
as naught. They also took the famous crag of Smeya. (V9) They 
killed myriads upon myriads in it, so the slain were countless. They 
took the children captive from all countries in countless multitudes. 
Still they were not satisfied, but again decided to attack the countries 
and completely to kill all the population. 

But the providence of the omnipotent God did not overlook those 
who had faith in Him, and He thwarted their unworthy and unjust 
design. Of the three chieftains whom we have mentioned, two of 
them He killed. 

We shall tell briefly what they had planned. In the evening they 
convened a xurut‘ay (quriltai) which is called an assembly, and they 
resolved a second time to come back upon the conquered countries and 
to kill off all.** All three did not counsel this, but only two. For 
C‘awrman gave good counsel, by the command of the providence 
(J 19) of God; “ There has been enough plundering and killing in the 
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country; let cultivation remain,” said he. “ They can cultivate it and 
one half can be given to us to live off, of vineyard and field, and one 
half they keep for themselves.” 

While they were thus taking counsel, the day passed into evening 
and the xurut‘ay was dissolved, and they went to sleep. When it 
dawned two of the captains were found dead—those who had coun- 
seled evil. The other, who had desired an ordered and peaceful 
country, whose name was C‘awrman, remained alive. 

Then C‘awrman departed with witnesses of the event and came to 
their great leader C'ankez Tan. He told him of all his deliberations 
and of those of <his fellow chieftains>, of their loss, (V 10) and how 
he had remained alive in the selfsame night. 

Then the Iayan, on hearing this, was amazed and said to C‘awrman, 
“That which the two chieftains counseled was not pleasing to God; 
because of this they met sudden death. You, however, because of your 
good advice, did not die. It is the will of God that we take the earth 
and maintain order, and impose the (y) asax, that they abide by our 
command and give us tzyu, mal, t‘ayar, and yp‘¢‘ur.” Those, 
however, who do not submit to our command or give us tribute, slay 
them and destroy their place, so that the others who hear and see 
should fear and not act thus.” 

Saying this the rayan then ordered C‘awrman to go and observe the 
agreement (J 20) which he had proposed, and which had preserved 
him from death. He gave C‘awrman his kindly wife Aylt‘ana Xat‘un 
and dubbed him C‘awrmayan.”* Then C‘awrmayan, taking the kindly 
and gracious wife of C‘ankez Xan, Aylt‘ana Xat‘un, came and took up 
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residence in Muyan, which was the winter quarters of the Tat‘ars, 
along with one hundred and ten chieftains. 

Then they convened a xurut‘ay and a great assembly at the com- 
mand of C‘awrmayan, and they divided the countries among the one 
hundred and ten chieftains. This territory they divided into three 
parts. One part went towards the north, one part towards the south, 
and one part into the inner country, which they still hold even now. 
But the names of the chieftains who remained in the interior of the 
country are these: Asut‘u Nuin (Noyan), who was the companion of 
the Khan, (V 11) C‘ayatay, who was surnamed Khan, then Sanit‘ay, 
still another little C‘ayatay, Baé‘u Nuin, whom they appointed vice- 
commander of all the armies, Asar Nuin, Xut'‘t‘u Nuin, T‘ut'tu Nuin, 
Awgawt'ay Nuin, Xojay Nuin, Xurum¢i Nuin, Xunan Nuin, T‘enal 
Nuin, and Angurag Nuin.” 

These then were the thirteen chieftains who divided the countries 
of the Armenians and Albanians, highland and lowland, among 
themselves. They transferred the great house of C‘awrmayan to the 
city of Gandzak, which had previously been devastated and afterwards 
restored. (J 21) 


CHapter V 


The paying of tribute by the Georgian and Albanian chieftains. 
Vanakan the Armenian vardapet. 


Then the great and independent princes of Georgia and Albania 
became tributary to them, willingly or unwillingly. They gave freely 
all of the tribute demanded, which we have mentioned above. They 
themselves, according to their resources and ability, came with their 
cavalry with them (the Tat‘ars) on raids, and took the unconquered 
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towns and castles, plundering and taking captives. They killed with- 
out mercy men and women, priests and monks, making slaves, taking 
the deacons as their slaves, and plundering the churches of the Chris- 
tians without fear. Stripping the precious relics of the holy <martyrs> 
and the crosses and holy books of their ornaments, they cast them 
away as of no value. 

What shall I write now, concerning the pain and misfortune of 
this time, of the separation of fathers and mothers from their sons; 
of the severance of affection among loved ones and close relations; 
how they took their inherited property; how the lovely palaces were 
consumed by fire (V 12), and children were immolated in the arms 
of their mothers; how lovely and gently raised youths and maidens 
were led away captives naked and barefoot! Woe to me a transient 
creature! I think that all this (J 22) came to pass because of owr sins, 
that the Lord and our Creator, He who is benign and long-suffering, 
visited upon His flock, whom He had ransomed with His precious 
blood. 

At this time in the distress and bitterness of the period there shone 
like a luminary (lit., eye of the sun) the holy spirit of our teacher 
Vanakan in the eastern land who was called “ the second Sunrise,” full 
of the light and the incomparable knowledge of the omniscient Holy 
Spirit, who with much toil and labor freely distributed the spiritual 
food, i.e., the Word of the Holy Spirit. Like to the heavenly teacher 
Christ in meekness, humility, patience, and long-suffering, loving 
saints and sanctuaries, the cross and the church, holy places and their 
servants, priests and monks. To the great he struck terror; to the poor 
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and indigent he was sweet. To the sinners he was indulgent, prescribing 
the light cure of repentance, according to the ability to carry the yoke 
of repentance, to renew spirit and body from above, and to remain 
firm in the true faith, as glorifiers and adorers of the most Holy 
Trinity. 

So also his praiseworthy disciples Vardan, Kirakos, Arak‘eal, and 
Joseph, divided like a cross the eastern country; and they illuminated 
it by the life-giving teaching of the (V 13) Holy Spirit.** Thus they led 
many sons to glory (J 23), freely bestowing the Lord’s staffs in cross- 
like form. Like their glorious teacher they fulfilled the commands of 
the Lord, that they freely take, and freely give, just as the Lord Christ 
God would give His life to them for His church for an eternal time. 
Amen. 


CuaptTer VI 


The war and destruction of the city of Karin and of Horom (Rum) by 
Bac'u Nuin.” 


In the year 688 (1239) of the Armenian era the chief of the Tat‘ars, 
Bac‘u Nuin, gathering the troops, attacked the town of Karin with 
countless multitudes, laying siege to it for two months. They captured 
it and cruelly slaughtered and plundered the rich and beautiful town. 
Likewise they depopulated the monasteries of the country and the 
marvelous churches, taking captives and plundering. Then the Armen- 
ian and Georgian princes took away many books, heortologia, mar- 
tyrologia, the Apostolic works, lectionaries, Acts, and the Gospels 
written in gold, richly adorned beyond comparison for the edification 
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and adornment of the sons of the new Sion. Whence they took and 
brought them to the eastern country and filled the monasteries with 
all the adornments of the churches. After one year had passed there 
was yet another mustering of the people of the archers (J 24) with the 
Armenian and Georgian princes, and they attacked the country of 
Rum with a countless multitude. 

The commander of the forces was Batu Nuin: he had been 
successful in battle wherever he met his foe. He gained many victories. 
But the cause of the victories were the Armenian and Georgian (V 14) 
princes who were first in the vanguard, and launched themselves with 
a mighty blow against the enemy. Then after them came the Tat‘ars 
with bow and arrow. 

Then when they entered the land of Rum, Sultan Xiat‘adin 
(Ghiyath al-Din) came against them with one hundred and sixty 
thousand troops. The son of the great Salué had been with the Sultan 
a long time. When they drew up for battle, they were stationed over 
against the Tat‘ar army, with the son of Salué opposing them on the 
left wing. The victorious Armenian and Georgian princes were oppos- 
ing the Sultan’s army on the right wing of his army. When the battle 
waxed fierce the courageous and renowned son of Salué put to flight 
the Tat‘ars and killed many of them.*° 

Then the Georgian prince, the lord of Gag, son of the great Varham, 
grandson of Plu Zak‘aré, Aybuya by name, bravely fought against the 
forces of the Sultan, with the other nobles of the forces of the Armen- 
ians and Georgians who were with him. They put to flight the right 
wing of the army of the Sultan, cutting off the heads of many amirs 
and magnates, causing very much (J 25) grief to the Sultan. As the 
day turned to evening they ceased the battle and encamped opposite 
one another on the level plain which lies between the town of Karin 
and that of Erznkayin (Erzinjan) . 


32. Blu V. 
39. Eznkayin V. 
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But when the next day dawned the army of the Tat‘ars joined with 
the Armenians and Georgians to go forth against the Sultan in battle. 
They launched themselves in a great force of cavalry against the camp 
of the Sultan. (V 15) When they came to the camping ground <of the 
Sultan> they did not find anything, only the tents filled with much 
provender. They beheld the tent of the Sultan with many treasures, 
adorned within and without. <Wild> animals, a leopard, a lion, and 
a panther were tethered to the door of the Sultan’s tent. For in the 
same night the Sultan had fled with all of his army fearing the amirs 
who wanted to submit to the Tat‘ars. The Tat‘ars, seeing that the 
Sultan had fled, set a small force as a guard over the tents, saying that 
it was some sort of a trap, and with the greater part of their forces 
set out after the Sultan, but were unable to catch anyone, for they 
had reached the fortified places in their land. 

When the Tat‘ars learned that the Sultan of Rum had really fled, 
the army of the Tat‘ars returned and they took all of the provisions 
and baggage of the Sultan of Rum, with the large and beautifully 
colored tents which they had left (J 26) in fear of the Tat‘ars, and 
themselves had fled. Then in the morning with great joy they set out 
against the country of Rum. They took Erznkayn first of all and left 
a governor. They took Caesarea and wrought much bloodshed in it, 
because the town did not surrender, but resisted the Tat‘ars in battle. 
For there was much cavalry stationed in it; and it was all filled with 
goods. They did not surrender the town peacefully, so the wily Tat‘ar 
army, making an onslaught, took it by trickery and killed off all of 
the great ones, (V 16) while the lesser people they cruelly carried into 


43/44. V adds of the Sultan. 
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captivity with all their possessions. Again they took Konn and 
Ax¢arn with all the large villages and monasteries. Then they ad- 
vanced on Sewasta and took it by siege.** But they did not kill them, 
rather took their treasures as booty and registered the populace 
and imposed tribute on them as was their practice, mal and t‘ayar. 
They left a governor and chieftains in the land of Rum. They them- 
selves went with much treasure and captives, which they had taken 
from the land of Rum, to the eastern country, to their habitats and to 


their royal tent. 


Cuapter VII 


(J 27). The mission, and the rendering of tribute to the T‘at‘ars by 
the pious Armenian King, Het‘um. 


Then the pious and Christ-crowned King of Armenia, Het‘um, with 
his father endowed with all wisdom, and all of his God-fearing brothers 
and princes, taking counsel, came to the decision to submit to the 
Tat‘ars and give them tribute and xalan so as not to let them into 
their own God-created and Christ-formed country.** So this they did. 
Since they had first seen Bac‘u, the commander of the Tat‘ar army, and 
had confirmed a pact of friendship and submission, then after this they 
sent the brother of the King, the general of Armenia, Baron Smbat 
to Sayin Tan, who had been set on the throne of C‘ankez Tan. He 
went with the blessing of God and saw Sayin Ian, who was very pro- 
Christian and virtue-loving. Because of this his people called him 


67. Aé‘xarhn V. i 
9. after Sayin Tan add Sahin Xan V. 
10. after Sayin Tan add who was Tan V. 
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Sayin Tan, which in their language means the good and fine Ian.** 

On seeing (V 17) the Armenian general, Sayin T'an rejoiced much 
because of the Christian faith, but even more because of the firm, 
manly, and wise words which the Armenian general, Smbat spoke 
before him. (J 28) He made him a vassal and gave him a great 
iarlax, a golden tablet, and a real Tat‘ar queen with a crown, which 
for them was a great honor.** To whomsoever they honor and esteem 
they give a wife from their women of station. Thus they were giving 
great honor to the Armenian general. They sent him to his country, to 
the Christ-crowned King of Armenia, Het‘um. They ordered him to go 
himself and see him. The pious King Het‘um, seeing his brother Baron 
Smbat thus favored with such an honor, and esteemed by the Khan, 
rejoiced greatly. He rejoiced even more because of the documents 
regarding the freeing from taves of our land and our monasteries, and 
of all Christians. 


Cuapter VIII 


The return from prison, and the reign of the Georgian king’s son, 
Dawit', by efforts of Varham, at the command of the great Khan. 


The brave and renowned forces of the Georgians, however, did not 
have a leader and king for a long time. The daughter of Lasayin 
(Lasén) , Uruzuk‘an, had departed in death from the country, and the 
Georgians remained without a leader, just as a flock which has no 
shepherd. Then, by the providence of God, they bethought themselves 
of the son (J 29) of their king, Dawit* who was in prison in Rum. 
Seizing some men of the chiefs of the forces of Rum, the Georgian 
princes led them to Baé‘u, who was the commander of the Tat‘ars. 


18. om. great V. 
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They had them questioned under torture in regard to the king’s son, 
Dawit‘, (V 18) and they inflicted questioning and hard blows on them 
as was the custom of the Tat‘ars. They brought them to confess. They 
admitted that he was in chains in a dungeon in Caesarea. Then, very 
much rejoicing, the Georgian princes sent the wise prince, Varham, the 
lord of Gag. By the command of Baé‘u Nuin and all of the other 
Tat‘ar chieftains, they sent along with Varham another Tat‘ar chief 
with one hundred cavalrymen. They accompanied him with great 
authority to Caesarea. When they arrived, by the will of God they 
found the king’s son, Dawit*, in a large and deep dungeon. The will 
of God, however, had kept him alive in the deep prison. When the 
detachment of Tat‘ars and the great prince, Varham, saw him they 
were astonished at his having remained alive, and they glorified God.* 

Dawit‘, son of the Georgian king, was tall of stature and strong, 
handsome of feature and with a black beard, filled with all of the 
wisdom and grace of God. 

Then they took him out of the dungeon and dressed him in a robe 
of honor. They took to horse and rode to the land of the Georgians. 
When they reached the city of Tiflis (J30) the princes of the 
Georgians greatly rejoiced. They took (lit., taking) an order from 
Baé‘u Nuin and from Aylt‘ana Xat‘un <who was the wife> of C‘awr- 
mayan who had recently died, so his wife was in charge of the Khanate. 
She gave an order for cavalry to follow the great Prince Varham. She 
sent him to the great Khan <who was in the east>. Going with the 
aid of God, and seeing the Khan, they related what had happened 
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(V 19) concerning the Prince, and received a rescript from the great 
Khan. They brought and placed Dawit‘ on his father’s throne in 
Tiflis. The Georgian princes, greatly rejoicing, named him Varhamul 
King, that is to say, Varham made thee king! For a time the country 
of the Georgians and Albanians was quiet because of the accession of 
the new king. 


Cuapter IX 


The death of C'awrmayan. Tér Kostandin, Catholicos of the Ar- 

menians. Baron Kostandin, the former king of the Armenians, the 

father of Het‘um. Dawit* King of the Georgians is betrayed by his 
princes. The death of Vardapet Vanakan. 


The sage C‘awrmayan died and left two sons by his wife Aylt‘ana 
Xat‘un, one called Siramun and the second, Bawra. Siramun was 
kindly and from youth up fond of the Christians and of the church, 
and by the will of God was victorious (J 31) in battle, to such an 
extent that because of great bravery he was called the “ golden pillar ” 
by the khans because of his many victories and battles. But his 
brother, because of his evil character, was put to death by Hulawu 
(Hiilegii) Tan.** 

At this time Tér Kostentin, Catholicos of Armenia, brilliant and 
outstanding in character, pleasing to God and man, became famous. 
Along with the Christ-crowned King Het‘um, he (lit., they) illumin- 
ated with his (lit., their) orthodox faith and brilliant ways all of the 
Armenian land in the east, west, and in all places. 

The King’s father, Baron Kostendin, however, with the other God- 
given sons and princes kept flamingly encouraging everyone against 
foreign and enemy forces of the Christian cross *’ to the abiding joy 
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HISTORY OF THE NATION OF THE ARCHERS 


of the pious (V 20) and Christ-crowned King of Armenia, Het‘um, 
together with his handsome and noble offspring, Lewon and T‘oros. 

The kindly and handsome king of the Georgians, Dawit', always kept 
greatly rejoicing, together with his kingdom, in wine-drinking in his 
royal seat of Tiflis. One day there was a great banquet and merry- 
making in the King’s presence. It is the custom of the Georgians 
always to speak vain and boastful words. 

One of the Georgian princes counted up the other princes (J 32) 
in the presence of the King, and said there were a thousand princes, 
and some of these princes had a thousand horsemen for battle, and 
there were some who had five hundred. The story spread abroad 
throughout all the kingdom. When they had become occupied in eating 
and drinking, then they counted and took stock of the Georgian and 
Armenian forces and said their forces would defeat those of the 
Tat‘ars. They assigned the captains over themselves. 

This was not thought of or spoken straightforwardly, but in jest, 
for they were at leisure and free from care. There was no enemy in the 
eastern land save the Tat‘ars alone, who constantly came and kept 
exacting tribute from the Georgian and Armenian princes. From some 
they sought gold cloth, from some falcons, and from others well-bred 
dogs and horses. They exacted from them in such wise, over and 
above the mal, t‘ayar, and xalan. Thus the Georgians spoke of these 
matters not straightforwardly but rather in jest and mirth. 

But a certain one of those present, like to the traitor Judas, went 
(V 21) and informed the Tat‘ars, representing the false words as true 


and straight, by so saying that the Georgian king and his princes - 


planned to attack you. 
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Then they (the Tat‘ars) believed the false words and invaded our 
country, taking as plunder all of the possessions and flocks of the 
people. But they did not kill the population, being without any order 
from the great Khan. (J 33) They seized the King and all of the 
princes of the nation, while they even took also to the court of the 
Tatar chieftain the great Georgian prince, Awag by name, son of 
At‘abak Iwvané, on a litter, because at that time he had fallen ill and 
was not able to sit on a horse. Although the other princes and the 
King spoke very much, they (the Tat‘ars) did not believe their words, 
and they did not cease to make captives and to plunder the country. 
When they brought Awag on a litter to the court of the chieftain of 
the Tat‘ars, then believing his speech, they stopped the killing in the 
country and gave peace to the terrified and distressed Christians.*® 

In those days there passed away to Christ our great and famous 
vardapet Vanakan leaving us in great grief, and not only us, his 
disciples, but the entire country. May his memory be blessed, and his 
prayers be upon all the land and all Christians! 


CHAPTER X 


(J 34) Locusts. The census in the east. Het‘um, king of the Ar- 
menians, went to Manku Tan and was loaded with honor. The seven 
sons of the seven khans. The arrogance of Xul. Tér Step‘annos, abbot 
of Geret‘i monastery, is martyred. The illness of Xul by reason of his 
wickedness. Xul is succeeded by Miyan his son. 


At that time, however, there came a horde of locusts and they ate 
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up all of the eastern country, so that the whole earth, east and west, 
in terrible fear, took refuge (V 22) in God with great lamentations. 
Then the country was freed from the terrible scourge by the compas- 
sion of God. They extolled God the Almighty, their savior in such an 
affliction. This came to pass in the year 700 (1251) of the Armenian 
era.*° 

After this affliction a Tat‘ar chieftain, Aryun by name, came by the 
command of Manku Ian and took a census of the eastern country for 
the taxes. From this time on they were wont to tax according to the 
number of heads of the people, as many as were inscribed on the books, 
but still more they plundered the country of the east.*° In one small 
village they counted from thirty to fifty men (J 35) all from fifteen 
to sixty years of age. They took sixty aspers from each person who 
was counted. When they captured one who had fled or hid, they 
cruelly tied his hands to his feet behind and beat him with green rods 
until his body was all cut and caked with blood. Then they pitilessly 
let loose their ferocious dogs, which they had trained to eat human 
flesh, and they let them devour the miserable and impoverished 
Christians. 

Then the Christ-crowned and pious King Het‘um, when he heard of 
all this fury, which was being wreaked in the upper districts of the 
east, out of love for the Christians, but even more because of his own 
land, went with much treasure to Manku Ian and took care that his 
country should not be exposed to such outrages. When he came to 
the Khan, by the will of God (V 23) he was honored by the Khan, who 
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bestowed upon the King of the Armenians high rank (lit., honor) and 
fiefs. Everything he asked for according to his desire was granted 
him. He (the Khan) sent him back to his country in great joy.* 

After this, when the year 706 (1251) of the Armenian era had come, 
there arrived from the east, where the great Khan was, seven sons of 
the khan’s, each with a duman of cavalry, and a duman is thirty 
thousand.*? They were named as follows: The first and greatest of 
them was Hulawu (J 36), who was a brother of Manku Tan. The 
second, Xul, called himself the brother of God and was not ashamed. 
The third was Balaxé, the fourth Tut‘ar, the fifth T‘agudar, the 
sixth Tatayan, and the seventh Bawrayan.** They were in disagree- 
ment among themselves but were very fearless and eaters of men. 
On their journey they all came and traveled about in wagons, while 
they leveled the mountains and hills of the eastern country to facilitate 
the movement of their wagons and carts. 

Then that chieftain, who called himself the brother of God, came 
into the interior of the country and mercilessly fell upon the miserable 
Christians. They burned all the wooden crosses wherever they found 
them erected on the roads and mountains. But nothing whatever satis- 
fied them. Wherever they found monasteries in the land they plun- 
dered and oppressed, eating and drinking. They trussed up the 
venerable priests and flogged them mercilessly. 

A chieftain of the horsemen of Xul came to a cloister which was 
called Geret‘i, and the head of the cloister was a greybeard and very 
old, outstanding (V 24), holy and accomplished in all of his ways, 
performing good deeds, Step‘annos by name. When he beheld the 
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chieftain of the Tat‘ars, who was coming towards him to the cloister, 
he took a jar of wine and went towards the Tat‘ar and brought salt as 
is the custom of the Tat‘ars. Then (J 37) afterwards he led them to 
the cloister and had him sit down with the other horsemen who were 
following their chief. He slaughtered a sheep and opened other wine 
and gave them all their fill in eating and drinking so that they could 
hardly remain on their horses. In the evening drunk, they returned to 
their camp (lit., houses) , which was near the cloister, that is, the camp 
of the Tat‘ars. When they arrived at their quarters they slept through 
the night. In the morning, on waking, they beheld their chieftain very 
sick. When they asked him, “ What is the cause of thy sickness? ” the 
chieftain said, “ The priest poisoned me last evening.” The priest was 
innocent, but it was because of their evil and insatiable <eating> and 
drinking it so happened. They at once set out and brought in bonds 
the splendid ancient, father Step‘annos. After much questioning they 
did not believe him. They set four stakes in the ground and they 
mercilessly bound him who was guiltless in this matter some distance 
above the ground. Then they lit a fire under him and burned and 
roasted his entire body till the marvelous ancient Step‘annos gave up 
the ghost. They clearly saw a portent and a pillar of light over the 
blessed (V 25) father Step‘annos, who thus, innocent and in vain, 
underwent his passion, and was crowned along with the sacred martyrs. 

Then that foul and pitiless chieftain, apart from the sickness which 
he had, was smitten by a demon so that in his madness (J 38) he ate 
his own unclean body, and perished in much suffering and bitter 
affliction. So likewise the entire camp fell ill of the evil disease and 
many of them died of it. Although it happened thus, they did not fear 
God but ever persisted in doing deeds of rue and bitter tears. Their 
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great chieftain Xul, the one who in pride called himself like to, and the 
brother of, God, fell ill with the gout. By reason of this sickness he 
committed an unmentionable, evil, and lamentable act. They went 
and found an infidel Jewish doctor and brought him to Xul. When 
he saw his sickness, this impious and deceitful leech prescribed as a 
remedy for the sickness that a red-haired boy’s belly be slit open 
while alive and Xul’s foot put in the belly of the boy. They at once 
sent horsemen out into the country. They entered suddenly into the 
villages of the Christians and seized the children on the streets and 
fled like wolves. The parents of the children went after them raising 
screams and wails, with bitter and sorrowful tears. But they were 
unable to tear them away, rather turned back and went with sorrowful 
heart to their homes. If they, opposing resistance, did tear away the 
children, then they (the Tat‘ars) shot arrows at the parents of the 
children. Thus this woeful matter came to pass through the infidel 
(V 26) Jew. The children whom they disemboweled reached thirty in 
number, but he did not recover. Rather, when the impious Xul real- 
ized how much evil he had done, and it had not availed him, then 
(J 39) he became angry because of the harm done to the children. He 
ordered the Jewish doctor brought before him and disemboweled, and 
his entrails thrown to the dogs. They carried out his command at 
once, but Xul himself afterwards died an evil death, and his son, Miyan 
by name, ascended his throne in his place. 
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Cuapter XI 


The capture of Baghdad and the captivity of the Caliph. The sur- 
render of the district and of the city of martyrs. The right hand of 
the holy apostle Bartholomew.** 


After this they convened a great assembly of old and young horse- 
men, including the Georgian and Armenian cavalry, and with countless 
multitudes they moved on the city of Baghdad. When they arrived 
on the spot they took at once the great and famous city of Baghdad, 
filled with many people and rare treasures, and countless gold and 
silver. When they took it they slaughtered mercilessly and made 
many prisoners. They loaded all of the cavalry with valuable raiment 
and the Caliphate’s gold. They seized the Caliph, the lord of Baghdad, 
with all of his treasures and brought him, corpulent and pot-bellied, 
before Hulawu. When Hulawu saw him he asked, “ Are you the lord 
of Baghdad?” He answered, “ Yes, I am.” Then he ordered him 
thrown into prison for three days without bread or water. (J 40) After 
three days he ordered him brought before him (Hulawu) , and Hulawu 
asked the Caliph, “ What kind of person are you?” He answered 
angrily, (V 27) as though to frighten Hulawu, and said, “ Is this your 
humanity that I have been living in hunger for three days?” Pre- 
viously the Caliph had told the citizens: “ Be not afraid; even should 
the Tat‘ars come, I shall bear the standard of Mahmet (Muhammad) 
through the gates so the Tat‘ar horsemen shall all flee, and we shall be 
saved.” Hulawu heard this and was very angry. Then he ordered a 
plate of red gold brought and put before him. When they brought it, 
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the Caliph asked, “ What is this? ” Hulawu said, “ This is gold; eat so 
thy hunger and thirst shall pass and thou shalt be assuaged.” The 
Caliph retorted, “ Man is not saved by gold, but by bread, meat, and 
wine.” Hulawu said to the Caliph, “Since thou knowest that man is 
not saved by dry gold, but by bread, meat, and wine, why didst thou 
not send so much gold to me? Then I would not have come to plunder 
thy city and seize thee. But thou, without care for thyself, satest 
eating and drinking.” Then Hulawu ordered him given to the feet 
of his troops, and thus to slay the Caliph of the Arabs. They (the 
Tat‘ars) returned with much treasure and plunder to the eastern 
country. 

After a year they attacked Mup‘arynin (Mayyafariqin) but were not 
able to take it, as the holy Marut‘a had built the city of martyrs (J 41) 
very strongly. He had collected all of the holy relics and put them in 
it, and he had strongly walled it, and called it the “ city of martyrs,” 
which no one had been able to take (V 28) save by capitulation till 
the time of the Tat‘ars. Then the patient Tat‘ar army laid siege till 
they (the inhabitants) began to eat one another from hunger. They 
said that the head of a donkey cost thirty dirhems. Thus they straitly 
besieged it for three years. They took the city of martyrs, where the 
Armenian forces which were with the Tat‘ars found many relics of the 
saints and brought them to their country.” 

Then the great Armenian prince, T‘ayeadin by name, of the family 
of the Bagratuni, seized a Syrian priest and forced him to confess he 
found the right hand of the holy apostle Bartholomew. Bearing it with 
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great joy to his eastern country he deposited it in his cloister. After- 
wards, at the instance of the great prince of Artsruni, Sadun by name, 
he gave it to him. Sadun, the lord of Haybat, the great and famous 
holy brotherhood, brought and deposited the right hand of the holy 
apostle Bartholomew in the holy brotherhood’s place Haybat, and it 
is still really there.*® 


CuHapter XII. 


(J 42) Hulawu installed as Khan by order of Manku Tan. The 
disobedience and the punishment of four of the seven sons of the seven 
khans. The two wrestlers and the contest. 


Then the seven sons of khans who had come and taken the city of 
Baghdad loaded themselves with much treasure of gold and pearls. 
They did not agree among themselves, but each chieftain esteemed 
himself as the greatest. Without (y) asax they plundered and ravaged 
the eastern country. 

Then the great prince, and most noted of them, whose name was 
Hulawu, and he was the brother of Manku Ian, as we have men- 
tioned above, sent to Manku Ian his brother in the Far East and 
recounted all that had happened. “ We came, these seven chieftains of 
dumans, with the aid of God and of you. (V 29) we sent back the 
old troopers and the t‘emay¢‘ik‘ from here.*’ We went and took the 
city of Baghdad, and returned with much booty with God’s and your 
aid. Now what else do you command us? If we remain in this manner 
without (y)asax, and without a commander, this country will be 
wasted and the command of C‘angaz Tan will not endure. For he 
ordered us to subdue and hold the country through affection, and to 
build rather than destroy. The other commands are for you. What- 
ever you command we shall do.” With such words (J 43) the ambas- 
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sadors went to Manku Tan from Hulawu. 

When the ambassadors came to the place, Manku Tan asked 
about his brother. They told him what Hulawu Ian had ordered 
them. When Manku [an heard the message then he bade his mes- 
sengers, that is, his judges: “Go and install Hulawu my brother, 
(Khan) of that land. Whosoever does not submit to him, impose this 
yasax by our command.” ** 

Then the messengers came by the order of Manku Ian and con- 
vened a great xurut‘ay. They invited all of the chieftains who were in 
the train of Hulawu. They invited the Georgian king with his horse- 
men and they summoned Baé‘u and his horsemen, and gave them 
secret instructions for their private ears. Thereupon the messengers 
of Manku Ian, through ambassadors of high rank, invited the 
‘ khans’ sons—Balaxé, Tut‘ar, Tatayan, Bawrayan, T‘agudar, and 
Miyan, who was the son of Xul. When all of them had gathered 
together, then the messengers told them the command of Manku 
Tan. When, however, the khans’ sons heard that it was his will that 
Hulawu become Khan (V 30), four became angry and refused to 
submit to Hulawu. T‘agudar and Bawrayan submitted to Hulawu. 
Balaxay, Tut‘ar, Tatayan, and Miyan did not submit. When the 
messengers of Manku Ian learned that these four would not submit, 
but even wanted to fight Hulawu, then they ordered the yasax im- 
posed upon Balaxé, Tut‘ar, (J 44) and Iatayan, to be strangled 
by a bowstring, for it was their custom to kill khans in such a manner. 
But Miyan, who was the son of Xul, and young in years, they seized 
and put him in prison in the middle of the salt lake which lies 
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between the districts of Her and Zarawand.*° 

Again the messengers of Manku Tan ordered the Armenian and 
Georgian forces, as well as the forces of Hulawu, to go and attack their 
armies and to slay them mercilessly. So they did. They killed so many 
that the mountains and plains stank from the bodies of the slain 
Tat‘ars. But two chieftains, one called Nuxak‘awun, and the other 
Aradamur, having been forewarned, took twelve thousand horsemen 
and much treasure and gold and fine horses, as much as they could. 
They escaped and went across the great river called the Kur. They 
did not rest, until they came to their own country, and from their own 
country they secured Berk‘é as their helper, who was the brother of 
Sayin Tan, and they wreaked much evil for ten years.*° 

Then the messengers of Manku Tan, who had come with a great 
(y) asax, (V 31) showed Hulawu Ian great honor. There was peace 
for a time. Hulawu Khan was very good, loving Christians, the church, 
and priests. Likewise his blessed wife Tawvus Xat‘un, who was good 
in every way, and was compassionate to the poor and needy. She very 
much loved all Christians, Armenians and Syrians, so that (J 45) her 
tent was a church, and a sounder traveled with her, and many 
Armenian and Syrian priests.” 

The pious King of the Armenians, Het‘um, heard that Hulawu Tan 
had been enthroned, and that he was so friendly and pro-Christian; 
then the Armenian King himself also went to the east with many gifts. 
He saw Hulawu Ian, and when the Khan saw the King of Armenia 
he liked him very much and honored him. He wrote a second charter 
(lit., freedom) for his kingdom, but more especially for the churches 
and ecclesiastics, and for all the Christians of the country. With such 
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honor and great wealth he dispatched the King of the Armenians to 
his country. But also many kings and sultans came to him (Hulawu) 
in submission with many gifts. Hulawu became very great and so 
powerful that his cavalry and forces were countless. So also was it 
with all of his possessions. Precious stones and pearls were like the 
sand of the sea before him. Apart from other things were riches and 
a vast amount of gold, silver, horses, and herds without measure or 
number. 

When Hulawu Ian realized that God had given him the Khanate, 
(V 32) riches, a multitude of foot and horse soldiers and of all pos- 
sessions, then he ordered a palace erected for himself at great expense 
on the plain of Darn, which place in their own language they called 
Alatay, which had previously been the place of the summer residence 
of the great Armenian kings, i.e., the Arshakids.** Hulawu Tan 
himself (J 46) was of a great mind and great soul, just, and quite 
learned. He was a great shedder of blood, but he slew only the wicked 
and his enemies, and not the good or righteous. He loved the Christian 
folk more than the infidels. He liked the Christians so much that he 
took pigs for the one yearly tribute from the Armenians—100,000 
shoats, and he sent two thousand pigs to every Arab city, and ordered 
Arab swineherds appointed to wash them every Saturday with a 
piece of soap, and in addition to give them fodder every morning, 
and at evening to give the pigs almonds and dates to eat. Every Arab 
man, were he great or small, who did not eat the flesh of swine was 
decapitated. So he honored the Arabs. This was an object lesson for 
the Armenian and Georgian forces, that Hulawu [Tan liked the 
Armenian and Georgian forces greatly because of their extreme 
bravery which they evidenced before him in every battle. Because 
of this he called them bahaturs. He chose the handsome and youthful 
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sons of the great Armenian and Georgian princes and appointed them 
his guards. He called them k‘ésikt‘oyk‘ which are the palace guards 
with sword and bow.** 

He began to rebuild the devastated places, (V 33) and from each 
inhabited village he selected householders, one from the small, and two 
or three from the large villages, and he called them iam, and sent them 
to all of the destroyed places to undertake rebuilding.** They paid no 
taxes at all, but gave only bread and broth for Tat‘ar travelers. He 
established by such ordinances the throne of his (J 47) Khanate, and 
he himself sate, eating and drinking with great cheer. 

During these days there came a man from Manku Ian, a Muyal 
(Mongol) by race. This man was very appalling to those who saw him. 
He was tall of stature, broad-shouldered, and with a neck like a buffalo. 
His hands were enormous like a bear’s, and every day he devoured one 
sheep. He had with him a letter from Manku Ian and a priceless 
robe. The following was written in the letter: “This famous strong 
man is come to my brother Hulawu Tan. If there be a man strong 
enough to throw him, dress him in this robe, but if my strong man 
overcomes thine, then clothe him in this robe and send him to me with 
the great ambassadors.” Then Hulawu lan summoned all of the chief- 
tains of his army and asked, “ Do you know a man—Tat‘ar, Armenian, 
or Georgian—who might throw him?” They searched but did not 
find a Tat‘ar, for whoever saw this man everyone feared his terrible 
size and aspect. Then the Armenian and Georgian princes said, “ We 
know a man through whom perchance a solution might be found.” 
The Khan ordered him brought quickly. They said he was not here 
but at home. The Khan at once ordered (V 34) the messengers 
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quickly to fetch him, not by horse but by carriage. This man, whom 
the Armenian and Georgian princes mentioned, was of the family of 
the great Artsruni, grandson of Amir K‘ard, Sadun by name. He was 
tall, well built, and very strong from childhood, experienced and well 
versed in this matter, (J 48) but no one had ever entered on a contest 
in the presence of the Khan. 

When the messengers came and told the commands of the Khan, 
Sadun was disturbed, <first> because none had ever grappled with a 
man in the presence of the Khan, and also because of what he had 
heard of the fearsomeness and strength of his opponent. Then he 
commended himself to the monks to pray for him. He betook himself 
to the monastery of Gag, to the holy intercessor Sargis, who had been 
blessed by the blessed and holy vardapet Mesrop. Taking there a vow, 
he made an offering to the holy symbol (the cross). Then, joining the 
messengers, he went to Hulawu Ian.” 

But when Hulawu [an saw Sadun, his strength and tall stature, 
he was much pleased. He ordered the strong men to remain together 
for nine days, and every day they were to eat a sheep and a skin of 
wine. When those nine days had ended, he ordered all of his chieftains 
to assemble before him. He summoned the two strong men and bade 
them to clinch with each other. When they grappled with each other it 
was the third hour of the day. For three hours, till the sixth hour 
of the day, they remained grappling with each other. One was not 
able to overcome the other. Then Sadun, strengthened by the name of 
God, with a sudden effort (V 35) threw down the strong man of 
Manku Ian before Hulawu Tan. Sadun was greatly honored before 
the Khan. No one like him was found in all (J 49) the land with such 
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gifts, great honor, and strength in the time of the Tat‘ars. Hulawu Ian 
ordered a iarlax written allowing him nine exemptions from crimes.** 


Cuapter XIII 


The conquest of Aleppo, Damascus, and Jerusalem by Hulawu Ian, 
and his death. 


After this the Khan called out two from every ten of the assembled 
army. He made K‘it‘buya their commander. He sent them against 
Aleppo and Damascus. They came and took Aleppo, killed mercilessly, 
made captives, and gorged themselves with many treasures. Hulawu 
Tan himself followed the horsemen in secret. When the people of 
Damascus learned that they had taken Aleppo, then they themselves, 
of their own will, gave over the city and the key of the city into the 
hands of Hulawu Tan. 

The city of Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre of Christ our God had 
remained in the hands of the Arabs from the time of Sultan Salahatin 
(Saladin) onward. Hulawu Ian hearing this went against the city of 
Jerusalem and took it. He himself entered the church of the Holy 
Resurrection and prostrated himself before the Holy Sepulchre. Leav- 
ing a force on the spot he himself returned in peace to the eastern 
country. 

(J 50) Then K‘it‘buya, who was the commander of the Tat‘ar force, 
becoming overweening, went out to a place ten days journey from 
Jerusalem. Then the <doglike> and lawless Egyptians, learning that 
the army of the Tat‘ars was living in unpreparedness, gathered their 
forces and with countless multitudes fell upon the Tat‘ars, killed many 
of them, (V 36) put many to flight, and captured many. Again they 
took Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Damascus. This was with the aid of the 
P'rang (Frankish) knights, who had not yet become friendly with the 
Tat‘ars. So this came to pass.°’ 

3. Halb J, Halap V: Aleppo. 
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During these days a comet appeared. It first rose in the morning 
of the Sabbath day of the Feast of the Tabernacle. From day to day 
the star’s rays and beams increased. At first it appeared in the morn- 
ing, then a little later it came in the hour of the noon meal and then 
rose. As the days went on, it appeared in the evening, and at the 
eleventh hour of the day its rays like hair reached from the east into 
the center of our country. It increased its hairlike rays till it seemed 
very terrible to all the country, because they never had seen such a 
terrible portent on the earth. Thus increasing its broad and huge rays 
it remained until the beginning of the winter months. Then just as it 
increased so little by little, it decreased, day by day, till all of the rays 
of its tail were shortened and it appeared no more.** 

(J 51) Then Hulawu Lan, when he saw it, knew at once that this 
star appeared in regard to him (lit., me). He cast himself on his face 
and prostrated himself before God, for he was very much frightened 
when the rays of the star began to lessen. All the world knew that the 
star’s rays extended as far as the horse of Hulawu Tan had gone and 
as far as he had conquered the earth. (V 37) Then it disappeared. 
Hulawu Tan lived one more year, then he departed from the world 
leaving behind him thirty sons. In the same year that Hulawu Tan 
died his good wife Tawvus Xat‘un also passed away. All of the Chris- 
tians were very much grieved by her death. 
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HISTORY OF THE NATION OF THE ARCHERS 


CuHapter XIV 


The death of Kostandin, the father of Het‘um, the Armenian King. 
The succession to Hulawu of Abaya his son. The death of Tér Ko- 
standin, the Armenian Catholicos. The attack of P‘ntuxtar, the Sultan 
of Egypt, on Het‘um. The captivity of Lewon, the Armenian prince. 
The affliction and lamentation of Het‘um on the loss of his sons. 


In these days there passed away to Christ the Armenian King’s father, 
Baron Kostandin, grey-haired and full of days. He left the pious King 
Het‘um, all his other sons, and the Armenian land in great grief. (J 52) 
For Baron Kostandin was the cause of the building up of the land of 
Armenia and the stabilizing of the royal power of his son Het‘um, be- 
cause of which the Christ-crowned King Het‘um being edified, buried 
his father the baron with great pomp, to whom Christ our Lord give 
glory to his soul and make the holy princes partakers of His kingdom. 

Then one year after Hulawu died they convened a great xurut‘ay 
and appointed Abaya Tan, the eldest son of Hulawu. Abaya was the 
handsomest in appearance, and the best-built of his thirty brothers, 
and in the days of his Khanate there was abundance of all things 
throughout the land.*® 

In those days there passed to Christ the holy and blameless Ar- 
menian patriarch Tér Kostandin, good in name, and in deep old age, 
by whose prayers may Christ give peace to those who worship His 
name, and to his (Kostandin’s) pious soul, for his love for the orthodox 
faith and (V 38) all ordinances of his church. Make him a crownéd 
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HISTORY OF THE NATION OF THE ARCHERS 


colleague of the holy patriarchs, heeding the voice which said, “ O good 
and faithful servant, come, enter the joy of thy master in life eternal! ” 

The word of the sage was here fulfilled who said, “ As the good 
and righteous decrease, so do the torrents of evil-doings increase.” 
So it was with us. 

Then the infidel and ferocious (J 53) Sultan of Egypt came with 
a great force to Damascus, and from there sent ambassadors to the 
King of the Armenians in regard to some trifle which he wanted from 
the King. The Armenian King did not give it; rather he answered 
insulting words calling him a <dog> and a slave for this reason: When 
the Tat‘ars took Baghdad there were two slaves of the Sultan of 
Egypt in Baghdad. One was called P'ntuxtar and the other Syur. 
When they realized that the Tat‘ars had taken Baghdad, they took 
two horses and fled, with the intention of going to Egypt. 


The Tat‘ars, observing their flight, pursued them at full gallop. Now _ 


P‘ntuxtar was bearded and had a poor horse, but Syur was a stripling 
and had a fine horse. When they realized it was the intention of the 
Tat‘ars to seize them both, Syur dismounted from his Arab steed, gave 
it to P'ntuxtar, and himself mounted the poor horse. He said to 
P'ntuxtar, “ Mount thou the good horse and flee. I am a stripling, and 
if the Tat‘ars catch me they will not kill me, but will take me away 
as a captive. When you find any way, ransom me.” 

Then the Tat‘ars arrived and (V 39) caught Syur and took him 
prisoner, but they were unable to catch P‘ntuxtar, for he had a 
thoroughbred. He escaped and went to Egypt. On his way to Egypt 
the Sultan of Egypt died and they appointed P'ntuxtar Sultan of 
Egypt. Having heard this, the King of the Armenians called him 
a <dog> and a slave. He did not make peace, but remained hostile to 
him (J 54) and insubordinate, knowing that his father the Baron was 

28. dog V om. J. 
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alive and his princes united. 

The Sultan, learning what the Armenian King’s opinion was, sent 
many of his troops against the country of the Armenians by the route 
of Mari, while he himself took up his position in Xarxé.* He ordered 
his army to go into the land, mercilessly to slaughter the Christians, 
destroy the churches and burn the buildings of towns and villages, to 
remain in the land fifteen days and take prisoners the women and 
children of the Christians, which they did. 

Then the Armenian King, when he learned of the invasion of the 
Turks into his country, mustered his forces and entrusted them to his 
sons, the crown princes, Lewon and Toros. He himself with a small 
detachment went to the Tat‘ars who were sojourning between Ablstin 
and Kokoson.® He remained there several days, not knowing of the 
dissensions in his army. Once he persuaded the chieftain of the 
Tat‘ars to come and aid his troops, he came back two days ahead of 
them. Then he heard of the coming of the Turks and the defeat of 
his rebellious army, how they betrayed his sons, (V 40) the crown 
princes, into the hands of the infidel wolves, and they themselves fled 
to their strongholds; that they (the Turks) had struck down his 
handsome son the prince, Baron Toros, from his horse in the battle. 
The Turks had seized Baron Lewon and many of his troops, taking 
them prisoners to Egypt. (J 55) 

Hearing this the high-minded King Het‘um’s heart broke from great 
and excessive grief, which had happened to him of a sudden. He was 
unable to keep up his heart, so he came to the holy and renowned 
cloister of the brotherhood of monks at Akanc‘, and there he was 
consoled a little by each one of the holy brothers of the order. He 
remained a few days till the Turks left his country, for the infidel 
Turkish troops carried out all the orders of their Sultan. They burned 
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the town of Sis, which was the seat of the Armenian kings.** They 
cast wood into the fine and great church which was in the center of 
Sis and they burned it. They demolished the tombs of the kings. 
They killed many Christians and took many captives from the land 
and villages. After several days the Turkish army, with much treasure 
and plunder, went to their own country, leaving the land of Armenia 
half ruined. Then those who had taken Baron Lewon learned he was 
really the King’s son and they brought him in joy to the Sultan. The 
Sultan was happy on seeing him, but was much displeased that Baron 
Toros had been killed. He became very angry with the killers, but 
the killers said, “ We did not know that (V 41) he was the King’s 
son, for he killed and wounded many of us, and in an attempt to 
seize him he was killed.” 

After this the Sultan spoke to Lewon and said, “ Your father called 
me a slave and would not make peace. Am I the slave now, or you? ” 
(J 56) He said this and many other words of reproach to the King’s 
son, and then thereafter he greatly honored him and showed him 
affection, uttering words of comfort, not to fear anything, but to 
remain cheerful for some days and then he would send him back to 
his father the King of the Armenians. With these words the Sultan 
P‘ntuxtar sent Baron Lewon to Egypt. 

The pious King Het‘um, however, took no heed of all the past 
misfortunes for a time, because of the treacherous and rebellious 
princes. He gained their good will by goodness of heart, for he had 
other small sons and daughters, and was consoled by them with false 
consolation so as to gain the good will of the princes, to learn through 
kindness their deceitful thoughts. Whosoever of the princes wrote a 
letter regarding the loss of the sons, he bound it in black and sent 
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it to the King. The King wrote an answer, bound it in red and sent it 
thus like a book. This is what his tongue and hands solely inscribed 
and did, but God alone knew how filled his own heart was with fire, 
for he did not see his stately and blooming sons before him, neither 
in the evening, nor in the morning, nor at dinner (V 42) time when 
they ate and drank. He kept thinking of the hapless misfortunes of 
his sons, of T‘oros, with the handsome form and elegant figure, who 
had been cut down by the swords of the cruel and bloodthirsty (J 57) 
infidels, and also of Lewon, suffering fear and distress in slavery 
amongst the foreigners. 

The pious Armenian King was brooding over all this, burning with 
a fearful inner fire. His bowels were wrung with woe through love of 
the sons whom he did not see, and he writhed on the ground in incon- 
solable grief, but it was in secret and in hiding, lest the envious and 
murderous princes find out and rejoice at the grief of the King. This 
event came to pass in the summer time, in the last months, at the 
festival of the Holy Mother of God. 

King Het‘um, imposing restraint upon his burning heart, endured 
until the festival of the Holy Apostles, hiding his sadness from the 
fearless princes. Then he gave command to summon the princes both 
from far and near under the pretext of blessing the water in the city of 
Msis.* All of the princes who were in his kingdom assembled in the 
city of Msis. When the King was aware that all the princes had 
arrived, he bade them come before him and be seated. When all had 
come and taken their seats, the King asked his servants, “If others 
wait, summon them.” They replied, “ Holy King! All are here who 
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stand before thee.” The King kept on summoning the absent princes 
and barons. (V 43) The servants of the King were unable to under- 
stand what the King meant. Then the princes said to the King, 
“Those whom you (J 58) have commanded and summoned, all are 
here, and there is no one missing.” 

Then the King, vexed in heart, glanced hither and thither, and half 
aloud and with tears in his eyes asked, “If ail are here, then where 
are Lewon and T‘oros?” The princes began to beat their heads in 
inconsolable and heavy grief, uttering sighs of woe and grief. They 
remembered the handsome sons of the King, the one in servitude 
amongst the foreigners, and the other put to the sword by the hands 
of the infidels. Not only did the princes weep such bitter and 
despondent tears, but also the priests and vardapets of the church. 
They broke into a chant with the lament of Jeremiah the prophet 
who said, “ Who will make of my head a container of waters, and my 
eyes into springs of tears, so that seated I bewail the misfortunes of 
my congregation? ” Thus the vardapets, priests, and princes wept. 
There was no one amongst them who would console them, but they 
remained oppressed by heavy grief and broken hearts. 

Then the lofty-minded and high-souled King Het‘um calmed his 
broken and suffering heart, and then uttered words of consolation 
for the hearts of the princes and priests and vardapets, saying thus, 
“ Know, all my princes, vardapets and priests, that the battle of 
Vardan and his companions was for the Christians. Just as such a 
number of horsemen strove on behalf of the Christians, and (J 59) 
became worthy of (V 44) heavenly crowns, so also did my sons. T‘oros 
strove valiantly for the Christians and contended for the Christians. 


138. their heads om. V. 
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He has joined the band of the followers of the holy Vardan, and has 
become worthy of the same crown. Bewail him not, but rather deem 
him blessed, for Christ loved him and made him worthy of His holy 
crown. He mixed his blood with the blood of the martyrs who have 
inherited with him the Kingdom of Heaven which is in Jesus Christ. 
But Lewon, the eldest son, is in Egypt in captivity among the foreign- 
ers. It is better for me that Lewon is a prisoner and Toros has shed his 
blood for the Christians, than that I should hold sway over all the 
land in your blood and misfortune, because you would not have known, 
‘had something like this not happened, what our land of Armenia would 
have encountered.” The King, speaking these and other words of 
consolation, made the princes cease from weeping and grief. 

Then the high-minded and good-willed princes of the King, and 
likewise the priests, vardapets, and bishops who had assembled before 
the King at the feast of the Holy Resurrection, were comforted by the 
King in their grief over the royal sons. In similar wise they spoke many 
words of consolation and calmed the heart of the King. They cele- 
brated the feast of the Resurrection among themselves in merry- 
making, comforting the King. Yet the King was unable to restrain his 
heart from sobs (J 60) and sighs because of Lewon his son, (V 45) 
who was a captive in Egypt. He was unable to discover by what 
means he could free him. Then the King again summoned the princes 
before him and asked them what means he might employ to free 
Lewon his son. 

The princes, being at a loss, upbraided the King and said, “ We 
possessed a certain inhabited locality, because of which locality you 
have lost your sons and have attributed to us their misfortune.” 
Would it not have been better that this one village of ours had ceased 
to be ours, than that we should become the talk and laughing stock of 


163. the eldest son] my son V. 
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all the country?” Then the King bade the princes cease their vain 
talk and hear from him what the Armenian princes, who were at the 
court of (Apaya) Tan, had transmitted to him in secret, namely, that 
during this time the Arab amirs had become advisers and associates 
of the Khan. In secret they were friendly to the Egyptians and evilly 
disposed to the king of the Armenians and to all Christians. The Arab 
amirs had become favorites and <advisers> *° of the Khan, and had 
written to the Sultan of Egypt in secret: “Seek by goodwill to obtain 
one village from the Armenian King, and this will be sufficient and 
more than enough to ruin him and his country. We will tell and advise 
the Khan that the Armenian King is damaging the whole world, and 
he will send horsemen to slay them all.” 

(J 61) But the pious King of the Armenians had learned of this 
beforehand by means of secret letters from the Armenian princes 
who were in the east, and were friendly to, and very fond of, this our 
kingdom. Now the Armenian princes had written to the pious King 
(V 46) Het‘um words of consolation for his sons and our land, and at 
the end, “ Oh, Holy King! The word which we have heard means it 
were better for you that your one son died for Christendom, and the 
other went into capitivity, than that thy kingdom perished and thy 
country altogether were destroyed and thy Christians slaughtered. For 
these Arab <dogs>, who abide here at this court, have been put to 
shame, because the Arab <dogs> kept saying this to the Khan, that 
the Armenian King and the Egyptian Sultan are one in word and 
deed. But we, the Armenian princes, swearing an oath before the 


190. associates] text corrupt; editor of J corrects to bdeasxk‘, “ governors.” 
193. advisers] J corrupt. 
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Khan, said that the Arab pack are liars; do not believe them. Now 
the Arab pack have heard of this misfortune of Het‘um and are put to 
shame, and the heart of the Khan has improved towards you. Had it 
been that thou wert tricked, and had it become known that thou hadst 
given one empty building, not to mention an uninhabited village, as 
the Sultan wished, then your kingdom would have been all destroyed, 
and we should have been covered with shame.” When the princes 
had heard all this from the King, they were all stricken with wonder 
and confessed their fault to the King, for they had not known all the 
reasons for this matter. 


CHAPTER XV 


(J 62) The pact of Het‘um with P‘ntuxtar. Tér Yakovb, Catholicos of 
Armenia. The return of Lewon from capitivity. The joy of Het‘um. 
His abdication from the kingdom, his retreat, and his death. The death 

of Dawit‘ the King of the Georgians. 


Thereafter, the King of the Armenians, after asking the advice of 
the princes, sent an ambassador to the Sultan of Egypt to learn about 
his son Lewon, and what the wish of the Sultan might be, what he 
might give and ransom his son. The Sultan of Egypt, P‘nduxtar, 
although he was a Tajik (i.e., Arab) , was still very kind and simple. 
He was always nice to, and kept the crown prince Lewon in custody 
with provisions and all sorts of things. When (V 47) he heard of the 
arrival of the ambassadors he rejoiced and said, “ We should send 
Lewon to his father and to his kingdom. [ have a beloved comrade a 
prisoner with the Tat‘ars. Obtain him by your own efforts. If you 
want to get him from the Tat‘ars they will not cause trouble. Take 
him, Syur by name, and take Lewon away.” 


10. text uncertain. 
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Hearing this from the ambassadors, the Armenian king at once 
gathering many treasures and precious things, went to the east to 
Abaya Tan. He told him all of his complaints, what the Egyptians 
had done to him and to his country. He also told of the request of the 
Sultan regarding the captive Syur, but he was unable to obtain him at 
once. He came back (J 63) and sent his nephew, who with the aid 
of God went and brought Syur the captive to our country.” 

During this time the Egyptian Sultan came against the city of 
Antioch. He took Antioch and destroyed it to its foundations and 
mercilessly slaughtered < and took captives > so it cannot be told what 
the foreigners did to the believers in Christ.°* When the King sent to 
the Sultan saying, “Syur has been brought,” the Sultan was very 
happy and at once despatched Lewon with many gifts. They (the 
Armenians) sent Syur with many presents. When Baron Lewon came 
the King was very happy, and the princes of the country, as well as 
the monks and all Christians who were in the entire land. 

By the passing away of the great Armenian Patriarch our Armenian 
land had remained one year without a Patriarch, for the King (V 48) 
had been in mourning because of his sons. No one could be appointed 
to this office except by the King. Then the King was urged by the 
princes, vardapets, and bishops, who said it was improper that our 
Armenian land should remain without a Patriarch and Catholicos. The 
king, being urged, convened a great assembly of bishops, princes and 
vardapets, and he made a choice from among them. He found a man 
after his own heart, very wise and outstanding, gentle and of humble 
heart, and a full-fledged vardapet, Yakob by name. Then with great 
ceremony he had him (J 64) consecrated Catholicos, and seated him 


21. foundation sing. V. 

22. and took captives add V. 

33. who om. V. 
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on the throne of St. Gregory the Illuminator; may Christ the Lord 
protect him, holy and pure, incorrupted, straight in faith, with 
orthodox confession, until deep old age, so that he may administer to 
the new congregation which believes in the Holy Trinity.° 

When Baron Lewon came, freed from captivity, the pious and 
blessed King Het‘um at once went to meet him, and he gave all of his 
kingdom and his estates into the hands of Baron Lewon, his son, and 
himself retired to solitude. He loved monasteries and desert retreats. 
After some days a kind of sore suddenly broke out on his body and 
very much irked him, but he continually persisted in fasting and 
prayers until he let himself be made a monk, and took the name 
“ Makar.” After a short time the holy and Christ-crowned and pious 
King passed away to Christ. They buried him with great honors in 
the holy and (V 49) renowned monastery called Drazark.”” May the 
Lord God glorify his spirit along with our holy kings, and with the 
same crown of which they were worthy! May He glorify him along 
with them! May He make him worthy of the heavenly mansions 
where the holy saints abide. 

After the death of the pious King of the Armenians <Het‘um) there 
also died the Georgian King, Dawit‘, for I believe their deaths occurred 
in the same month.” (J65) They were, in their lifetimes, much 
beloved and praiseworthy in aspect and handsome in body. So also 
may they be before the Heavenly King Christ our Lord! 


49. fasting V: in services J. 
51. holy and om. V. 
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Cuaprer XVI 


The overweeningness of T‘agudar and his devastations. His im- 
prisonment by order of Abaya Tan. 


After this, of the seven khans’ sons whom we have mentioned before, 
four (sic; three) were killed, two submitted and one was put in prison 
in the middle of the salt sea. One of those who had submitted, 
T‘agudar by name, waxed very strong in horsemen and had many 
treasures, gold and all things, such that three hundred camels and one 
hundred and fifty wagons were needed to carry his wealth and posses- 
sions, not counting the herds of horses and flocks without number. 
The number of his troops was forty thousand, renowned and very war- 
like, and fearless wherever they were. They destroyed the caravans 
of the country by banditry, watching the roads at night. They took 
everything from the caravans going from city to city. In like manner 
they smote the small villages at night and took all property and 
quadrupeds. They cruelly shot the people with arrows. Likewise they 
went into monasteries (V 50) and hanged the officiating priests head 
downwards. They mixed salt and soot and put it in (J 66) the nostrils 
of the priests saying, “ Bring oceans of wine and mountains of meat.” 
This they did in many other places: they made the monks hold dogs’ 
tails in their mouths, if the unfortunates did not have wine in the 
monasteries. This was what they swore to the monks, “ Either give 
wine to drink, and to take as much as they wished, or hold dogs’ tails 
in your mouths,” as we have written. 

The exactions of this lawless chieftain weighed upon the eastern 
monasteries. Learning of this the Armenian and Georgian princes went 
together to Abaya Tan and cast their swords before the Khan and 
said, “ Either give T‘agudar and his troops into our hands, or kill us 
in front of you, so as not to see such outrages as they are doing to our 
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gusidu inpus, Eu gfipi fr [Fi Suapifep A es proper Ex errus pray r7TTT a 
Lui: Ge Lwit untteu busy cugp a psp lu fan Wh ws hfu tf 
Eu puri th Suny prs famnpus, ke wnumuot fos pry. wy tas Sau try ash, fc 
grequaph bas qua *h Sh9 Ua Saifnch, op fury *h Zkp Ex "h 
Qui pusrcusiin purest fi. Be wuiun funni please pul A eas preg ees pr fos 
ap muk. CV spy. *h TL fp Ec ng ffurgur»: 


+ mubuy V. 42- yur fuiry V. 

+ fefumtiungi Vs qopugt J. 43, 45> Puhacguphi V. 

. Sh5b, aft V: Shsbyngi J. 47- Qopil quash fis V. 

+ Upungay V. 48. ufpa V. 

. Sbdbyu Vv. 51- om. &e ante anus priate V. 
- V 51. . 53- amnpud V. 
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churches and to the clergy.” Likewise the other Tat‘ar forces com- 
plained, saying, “ The forces of T‘agudar keep falling upon our tents 
and stealing our horses.”” Even the Khan complained before the Ar- 
menian and Georgian <princes>, as well as his own Tat‘ar chieftains, 
and said, “'T‘agudar has become overweening and powerful. He does 
not listen to us, and does not obey our law. He wants to plunder our 
land lawlessly with his troops.” 

Then Abaya Tan ordered Siramun, who, as we have mentioned 
before, was called the “ golden pillar,” to take one hundred thousand 
Tat‘ar troops. (V 51) He gave the Khan’s own seal into the hands 
of Siramun.” (J 67) Likewise he ordered the Armenian and Georgian 
forces to go themselves in full strength against T‘agudar, and merci- 
lessly to slay his forces (lit., him) , take all of his things, and to bring 
T‘agudar himself alive before him. Hearing this the Armenian and 
Georgian troops were very happy at the freeing of their land from 
the evil deeds of T‘agudar. They bravely mustered themselves for war, 
likewise Siramun, the son of C‘awrmayan, who was very well disposed 
towards the Christians. Taking the Khan’s standard and one hundred 
thousand troops, he suddenly fell on T‘agudar and mercilessly slaugh- 
tered his troops. They took all of his treasure, and himself with seven 
hundred men whom they brought to the Khan. The Khan, seeing 
him, mocked him and gave him a woman, a blunted knife, and ten 
men as a guard. He sent him in the midst of the salt sea which lies 
in the districts of Her and Zarawand. Here there was fulfilled the 
saying of the prophet which said, “ A man was in honor and under- 
stood it not.” 


30. princes V: forces J. 
40, 42, 45. T‘akudar V. 
51. saying om. V. 
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PLNhRW dk. 


8 woenpyk Lhink qiwjp pop Awéinr friudl p Upwunuwy ‘Luh: LG- 
wu kanlih wn fkfigwinpu 37 whwgh: B8wpwnline al 
“if B oI g J 
iy fumpug lho pl Ukpupup: Lkpoe: 


df Upurnguy Lui fi, Eu eyes eri Ea al ws Puguenp fi. Ex 
pra ws of wuts Pugqgucapkyry *h inkg fr Sop feprg, ages pies phere. 
ke Eh gh ph fp fiep- Ge mpg Fagqni SES frgfuuiing, buy fru— 
fjusiy Fu *h Sn gmhononp purus pir Supuncu. Inghusg Eu gtk 
buy frulyneaybinth furyng gSkp Buhnp: Ge eure Spree ws y— 
fug Fnynifky "hf SES Ee. *h Hhumwenp unepp Ghbqgkgfi " 
fuupSfu guryng: fu byke tap tnpogatt Ee inp ne pu fur 
fei wn frie Ibacpfiikung : 

hul figs wn pr pus yd frie apr pus gis Lkent, fp yrgt funpfofasg 
fu fubjop *h PuthacfFbuk fepll. be Sata shp quate pos 
phhude be qzepuhunty fp, poryg ng Suihy 'f pga, egy 
Lop: Y wut aft *h Jig fuutiusg uguenpre fF hums fepry fjus yf 
of uri p ap Zannul fu wee, bee [gh khi PES ne fF bunt jp 
qguttida fu wnt binws gis wurmgnesn p, be ghun kEpfy ant wy 


1-2- un? Vv. Ufpuhns, apg uncpp molt pir tn— 
5: shethpe V. gu ff fbpwy Shp be wl biew sh 


Gq V 52. : 

12- fequfi Vi bqadir J. 

16- post Ioiphibug add. V: ‘h 
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Yap ensy bin pis guyng Qupywh be 
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wang neu sop Vv. 
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Cuapter XVII 


(J 68) Lewon succeeds his father by consent of Abaya Tan. The 
strategem of Lewon towards his treacherous princes. The revelation of 
the relics of the great Nersés. Finis. 


Then Baron Lewon, son of the Armenian King, went before Abaya 
Tan and informed him of the death of the King. He was very much 
liked and honored by the Khan, and received a command with regard 
to his reigning in the place of his father. He then returned and came 
to his own country. He convened a great assembly of princes, bishops, 
priests, and vardapets in the great, the splendid, and renowned (V 52) 
city of Tarsus. He invited also the great Catholicos Tér Yakob. Then 
he ordered all to gather in the great and renowned holy church of St. 
Sophia. He kept vigil and prayers, and crowned himself King, which 
same was carried out by the will of the Heavenly King Christ. They 
blessed and anointed the King’s son Lewon and the oil of holiness as 
King over all Armenia. There was rejoicing and great joy in all the 
land of the Armenians, and there was a restoration and new happiness 
to the family of the Rubenids.”* 

<In the year 720 (1271) of the Armenian era there passed away to 
Christ our famous Armenian vardapets Vardan and Kirakos. May 
their blessed prayers be on us and on the entire country.> 

Now the King’s son, King Lewon himself, was profoundly wise and 
understanding from his youth on. He knew all of his friends and 
enemies, (J 69) yet he did not bring this to light, but rather remained 
silent until he <wished) to bring forth what he had conceived in anger. 
For there were certain princes of his kingdom who were of Greek 
descent, and they were possessed of large fortunes and all kinds of 
possessions. After three years of his rule they plotted evil against 


15-17. add V. 

21. wished add V. 

22. his om. V. 

24/25. evil against the kingdom, and they wished om. V. 
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pf%.- Eu hunt bg ust qduryng Pugucnpoe ft fricn Suey, Eu fug- 
hus p Puqucenpky upls Eu aLpugay usps Zona ng, unew 
epfumnikusy pis fu LLL Le 2 Purghbynifl pi. aft Eybuy ffi *h 
fin fr put, gif win yu pu, |e qouemibus puis *h WD ey a in— 
gu wpa by Eu qs Smnmtbusputs pountiy *h hia : Ge af ng 
SP frus gis fugkurip ffi ap unk fir peg, Eu fu plu, fu *h 
tf us propery beng Er *h pursuing fig Luryng fu Jl featiuarg af ug 
Eph funy , fjusy "hf th quncuinr[F fri, Eu SP fro pots think, Zu 
J77: Oy futsal p ws praus pt § fr Uuuminy ng ns pris ft winunku qi 
qofFu Sunway fg feprg, af] ww S bug qua pt pus yusd fri mppus yh 
guryng gl bent fer ut kin Purqucapae fsa pir Smut be 
uinfinpd *h fuplugis qup funpStuy, ffi. Eu fughusip op 
pups k hi funpSbuy* warts hss "h gucph qup ifn plrwy ffi. gfe 
ef famnumusal Pugqguenpi Lkunis fepad ff wun buat pir 
pe petibag *h ist Pia teil linia idl Ex. kyfun wong 
ahp quire & fas purtk yng fb fap funpSacpyt TALE qu fe 
guy Eu qup Zann , Be wr plug git fant fun wy seer pss fer 
pl prtthusg qunu gal fuwusth , quilt fy. *h putin fr wig kp 
Smib fp, quills ars fa a Upurguy Lui guplckyp be ashy 
jesus fats Smuncy fir. Eu ys ff uot Eh fF etuaal fot finn *h dknis 
inpu ba Spo ws gly fia Pb aybin ups Sty PFhuybun wy ests 7 : 

Ge myuygeu qopurghuy be yun [Fag genkey fp lpary fF ee- 
hurt burg ferry APuguenpis guryng Lbéunt ogint [Ful p Eph- 
huenp Puqgucopfir Fpfumnuf. apy Eu w10 [7 fre p wath bina gis 
uppng Ppfumnn Quiunnems yugleag wpuSkugk q[Fupuenpae 
—— Lkunisf Luryng Pugunnp fi, pep quirutop feprde 
f fi pury wath Eos ys Petal burg ferry, Eu qhbutu Unpus wn 
gf Ehkgtkgeny fepot Fpfamnau Uumnnems pun Ephw su J u— 
AP sesh ass byw : 

Lin. wy mene py pies geet bs gas. eopeso err rots Ly ess Eu nie pe 
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the kingdom, and they wished to destroy the Armenian kingship 
and to rule themselves. The depraved and apostate nation of Greeks, 
false Christians, but real Chalcedonites, had even intended to destroy 
our monasteries and to protect those who believed in their heresy 
while destroying those who did not profess it. It was not only they 
themselves (V 53) who were doing this, but they had won over by 
deceit certain of the vardapets, Armenian priests, and vacillating 
princes to come over to the same faith, and together to oppress the 
Armenians. But the providence of God the Creator did not let pass 
unheeded the prayers of his servants, rather preserved the royally 
born Armenian King, Lewon, together with all his kingdom, unshaken 
and untouched by the evil which they had plotted. Those who had 
planned evil fell into the pit which they had digged. The Christ- 
crowned King Lewon, by his own understanding, seized some of the 
treacherous people, and he found a written letter naming the partici- 
pants in this conspiracy, both Armenians and Greeks. He sent his own 
trustworthy servants and seized them. He killed some, and some 
(J 70) he put in a fast prison. Others he dispatched to Abaya Tan in 
the east. There they imposed the yasax on them, and all other 
enemies they (the Mongols) gave into his hands, and they ordered 
him either to imprison them or to kill them.” 

Thus King Lewon became strong and gained victory over his 
enemies with the aid of the Heavenly King Christ, to Whom be the 
prayers of all the saints! May Christ God keep victorious the reign of 
King Lewon of the Armenians, with his goodly progeny, over all of 
his enemies! May Christ God give him life for his church for a long 
time! 

In those days there came to light the venerable and holy relics of 
Nersés, the great Armenian patriarch, in his own sepulchre, (V 54) 


53. Nersés V: Nersis J. 
great om. V. 
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fun suse funkusiie unt Eis : 


56- V 54. 
56+ wqofte V. 
58: wath V. 


ERRATA 


P. 296, line 1 read qaryjpytu, 
P. 300, note 52 read qUyjfFustuny V, 
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through whose holy prayers, may Christ God give peace to all the 
country, and to him glory unto eternity! * Amen. 55 


The history of the deeds of the Tat‘ars over forty-four years has 
been completed, but it is brief and not all. 
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NOTES TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


1The Mongols are called “archers” in many Armenian works; cf. Vardan, (text) 
146, Kirakos, (text) 121, 158. It may have been a generic name for the nomads of 
Central Asia, for the Seljiiks are also called “archers”; cf. J. Marxwart, “ Die 
Entstehung der armenischen Bistiimer,”’ Orientalia Christiana 27 (1932) .153. There 
seem to be no references in Mongolian sources to this name designating the Mongols. 

? Kendura: This form is from the Syriac. Hebrew and Greek have t for nd. Arshak 
the brave is Arshak II, 350-368 A.D., a contemporary of St. Nersés; cf. LANGLOIS 
2.76 and 94-95. On St. Gregory the Illuminator, who converted the Armenians to 
Christianity, see N. Avonrz, “ Grégoire l’illuminateur et Anak le Parthe,” Revue des 
Etudes Arméniennes 8 (1928) 233-245, also N. Marr, “ Kpeusenie apman, rpy3HH, 
a6xa30Bb MH allaHOBb CBATbIMb I puropiemb,” ZVOIRAO 16 (1905) .63-211. For his 
biography cf. Lancuots 2.28, 30, 95. 

® We are unable to identify the Boramitk‘, but the Lekzik‘ are the Lakz or Lazgi of 
Daghestan; cf. V. Minorsky, Hudiid al-‘Alam (London, 1937), p. 455, and also J. 
Marxwanrt, Siidarmenien und die Tigirisquellen, p. 230. 

* The etymology of the word Tat‘ar/T‘at‘ar is unknown. On St. Nersés, see note 76. 
The “stock of Gog” may refer to the Gog of Gog and Magog. On T'orgom, a 
descendant of Japheth, with whom the Armenians are sometimes equated, cf. Vardan 
(text) 14, note 2, and in detail in J. Karst, “ Geschichte der armenischen Philologie,” 
Schriften der Elsass-Lothringischen Wiss. Gesellschaft zu Strassburg, Series C, 2 (Heidel- 
berg, 1930) .169-184. On the use of this term for the country of Armenia see Recueil 
des Historiens des Croisades, Documents Arméniens 1.231, 526, and 805. In our text 
it refers to the nomads of the South Russian steppes. The river At'l is the Volga. Mt. 
Emawon is the Imaos of the ancients, presumably the Himalaya Mts. 

5 Xuz and Duz may refer to the Biblical Huz and Buz (Gen. 22: 21), but the 
forms are uncertain. Duz, of course, is Armenian for “ barbarian”; compare MP and 
NP dus “evil, bad.” Marquart, Erdniahr, pp. 141, 157, identifies the T‘uyark‘ or 
T‘uxarik', with the “ Tokharians.” For further information on the different forms of 
the word in various languages cf. W. B. Hennine, “ Argi and the Tokharians,” BSOS 
9 (1938) 545-547. The Bux are identified as the Volga Bulgars by Marquart in Die 
Chronologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 89-90. Cf. also his 
Uber das Volkstum der Komanen (Leipzig, 1914), p. 35. 

° The word yasax, which is the Turkish form of the Mongolian jasay, was the im- 
perial law of the Mongols. Bar Hebraeus, pp. 354-355, gives a version of its pro- 
visions; cf. P. Petuior in TP 25 (1928) .190, B. Ya. Vuaprmirtsov, Le régime social 
des Mongols (Paris, 1948), p. 12, and G. Vernapsky, “The Scope and Contents of 
Chingis Khan’s Yasa,” HJAS 3 (1938) .337-360, for further references. There seems to 
be no other source which mentions an eagle or angel as the giver of the yasa. A similar 
legend, however, is found in the Mongolian text of Sayang Seten, where a five-colored 
lark appears to Cinggis Qan; cf. I. J. Scumupr, Geschichte der Ostmongolen (St. 
Petersburg, 1829), p. 71. 

™ C‘ankaz: the Mongolian form of his name is Cinggis, cf. CLEAVEs, p. 418. 

® Jer. 51 : 7, where Babylon is found for the name Nebuchadnezzar, Gr. NaBovxodordécop, 
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° On the first encounters between the Mongols and the forces of the Khwarazm Shah, 
cf. SPuLER, pp. 25-27. 

1° For the first campaign of the Mongols against the Georgians cf. Sputer, p. 30. 

*1 Terunakan castle is located in Uti canton near Gandzgak, cf. HisscuMann, Orts- 
namen, p. 473. The plain of Kotman south of Tiflis is called Xonan by Kirakos, 
(text) 103, line 24. Vardan, (text) 142, line 18, calls the river at which the battle 
occurred Kotman. 

** Kirakos, (text) 161, line 18, mentions a Hamadola, probably < Arabic-Hamid 
al-Daulah, an envoy sent by queen Rusudan to the Khan. 

18 King George Lashen IV died in 1228 after the battle with the Mongols, and was 
succeeded by his sister Rusudan; cf. Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie 1.496. According 
to Howorts, Part III, p. 24, David, nephew of Rusudan and a competitor, was held 
a prisoner by the Sultan of Rum at the instigation of Rusudan. For further references 
cf. SPULER, p. 45. 

14 For further information on the At‘abak Ivané cf. Brosset |. 493, 500. The form 
Ivané is to be preferred to Iwvané. On the title At‘abak, Turkish ata + bak “ father 
of the prince,” given to uncles of the ruling Seljiik prince, and first used by the 
Seljiik Turks, cf. Ba. Topanescxuk, Tocygapctso CeabaaxyKunosp Mano Asnu 
(Leningrad, 1941), p. 57. For the Armenian forms of the word cf. Recueil . . . , Docs. 
Arméniens 1.835. 

+8 According to K. Il. [latkanosb, Actopia Mouronoss 2.112, Ivané and Zak‘aré 
were brothers, Armenian by origin, cf. Recueil ..., Docs. Arméniens 2.156, note b, 
and 291, note a. 

16 Vahram (metathesis of the consonants is common; compare the Iranian forms 
NP Bahram MP < Varahran < Av. Vara9rayna) was lord of Gag, a fortress in Uti 
canton; cf. Vardan, (text) 119, line 23, and 138, and Spuuer, p. 30. He played an 
important role in the events of his day and is frequently mentioned by Kirakos and 
Vardan. His father, Plu Zak‘aré, was a Kurd by origin who took service with the 
Bagratids; cf. Kirakos, (text) 79. K‘arherdz was a fortress near Gardman in Uti 
canton; cf. Kirakos, (text) 79, line 21. On Gandzak cf. Hisscumann, Ortsnamen, pp. 
416-417. The battle occurred in 1220; cf. Spuuer, p. 30, note 2. 

*7 The “upper country” is the northeastern part of Armenia between lakes Van 
and Urmiah. On the geography of this area cf. J. Marxwart, “Skizzen zur his- 
torischen Topographie und Geschichte von Kaukasien,” Handes Amsorya (1927), parts 
11-12, pp. 840-847, also in a Separatdruck (Vienna, 1928), especially note 100. Cf. 
also Brosset, Additions et éclaircissements a l’Histoire de la Géorgie (St.-Petersbourg, 
1851), p. 442, note 7. 

18 This is a description of the Mongolian boytay “ haute coiffure des femmes nobles 
mariées ”; cf. Pexxiot, “ Les mots 4 fh initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol. des 
XITe et XIV® siécles,” JA 206 (1925) 222; also Rupruck, (text) 183, (trans.) 74, and 
note. PetLior prepared a monograph on this entitled “Le mongol kdgiil-kakiil . . . ; 
le ture mongol bogtag-boqta . . . ; le chinois Kou-[sic]-kou haute coiffure des femmes 
mariées nobles.” Cf. Petitior (Publié par la Société Asiatique) (1946), p. 79. 

Rusrvuck, (text) 190, (trans.) 87, tells how the Mongol women painted their faces. 
Henri Serruys in his translation of the Pei-lu féng-su Ab a Be in MS 10 (1945). 
144-145, renders the passage relative to the application of make-up by the Mongol 
women as follows: “Les femmes emploient aussi du vermillion FE et du fard 
#} pour se maquiller. Mais si elles emploient du vermillion, elles sont trop rouges; 
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si elles emploient du fard, elles sont trop blanches; elles ne savent pas tenir la juste 
mesure comme chez nous en Chine.” 

1° This invasion of the Mongols occurred in 1232; cf. SpuLer, p. 36, note 4, for 
references. The only chieftain who is mentioned by all the sources is Cormagan. For the 
Mongolian names cf. CLEAVES, pp. 415, 419, 424. Kirakos served as translator for the 
Mongol chieftain Mular; cf. K. I]. Natkanosp, Mcropia Mouronos> 2, p. IV. 

2° Samk‘or is located northwest of Gandzak in Uti canton (St.-Martin 1.90.) Sagan 
may be the same as Sagam; see Brosset 1.493. Gardman is a town in Uti canton; 
HisscuMann, Ortsnamen, p. 417. On Ergevank‘ cf. Kirakos, (text) 79, line 21 and 
Vardan, (text) 145, note 4, also St.-Martin, 2.456. On the alternate forms of Tawu3 
see Vardan, (text) 145, note 1, and Kirakos, (text) 72, line 9. All of the places are in 
northeastern Armenia. 

*1 The story of John Vanakan, the Cenobite, is told by Kirakos, (text) 129, trans. 
by Duaurier in JA 1860, p. 274. For further information cf. Recueil . . . , Docs. 
Arméniens 1.770 and Brosset, p. 229. On the words vardapet “teacher” and 
asakert “ student,” cf. E. Benveniste, “ Emprunts Iraniens en Arménien” in “ Etudes 
Iraniennes,” Transactions of the Philological Society (1945) (London, 1946), p. 69. 

22 Mal < ? Arabic Jl» “ herds, property ” was a tax on property. In Mongolian and 


Turkish it means cattle; cf. M. Mrnovr and V. Mrinorsxy, “ Nasir al-Din Tisi on 
Finance,” BSOS 10 (1941) .788. T"agar “ Turkish tayar “ provisions for horses ” was 
a tax on grains and foodstuffs. Tayar “ Kornsack” is found in C. BrocKELMANN, 
Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luydt at-Turk (Buda- 
pest-Leipzig, 1928), p. 191. Cf. C. Huart’s review of E. Buocuer’s Histoire des 
Mongols in JA 1914, pp. 460-461, also V. Mrnorsxy, “A Soyirghal of Qasim b. 
Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu,” BSOS 9 (1939) .948-949. Cf. CuEaves, p. 438. 

28The plain of Muyan, Arabic OW 'g*, forms part of the present USSR-Iran 


frontier; cf. St.-Martin 1.154. Compare Mikdn in Marxwart, “Die Sogdiana des 
Ptolemaios,” Orientalia (Separatdruck) (1946), p. 184. Cf. J. Marquart, “ Beitrige 
zur Geschichte und Sage von Eran,” ZDMG 1895, p. 683. Qara Buqa (Turkish 
“ Black Bull”) is not mentioned in other Armenian sources. He may be the same 
person as Qara Bahadur in Kirakos, (text) 141; cf. Juwayni, Vol. 3, p. 276, line 3, and 
RaSid al-Din (Prag, 1941) p. 44, line 14. The Armenian form yara buya approxi- 
mates the pronunciation of the words in modern Persian or Azeri Turkish. Cf. 
CLEAvEs, p. 421. 

*4 Xurut‘ai: quriltai is the Mongolian word for “ assembly.” It occurs also in Uighur 
Turkish; see W. Banc and R. Racumett, “ Die Legende von Oguz Qayan,”’ SPAW 15 
(1932) .702, lines 356. Cf. Cieaves, p. 442. The story of Cormaqan’s trip to Cinggis 
Qan is false, because the latter had been dead long before this time. 

*5For mal and t‘ayar see note 22 above; for yp‘é'ur cf. CLEAVES, p. 436. tzyu: 
tuzgu—Turkish Gastgeschenk is found in KaSvyari; cf. C. BrockELMANN, op. cit., 
p. 221. For the various forms of the word in Islamic histories see Raid al-Din, ed. 
QUATREMERE, p. 144, note 24. The exact nature of the tax is uncertain, and the relation 
with Turkish tuz “salt ” is not clear. 

°° Aylt‘ana Xat‘un: For the Mongolian form of her name cf. Cueaves, p. 410. The 
word zat‘un/khatun is from the Turkish “queen,” modern Turkish kadin “ woman,” 
and is probably derived from Iranian; cf. W. Bane, “'Turkologische Briefe aus dem 
Berliner Ungarischen Institut,” Ungarische Jahrbiicher 5 (1925) 248-249. The word 
appears in Khotanese-Saka hattuna and Sogdian ywt’yn “queen.” It may be the 


feminine form of ywt’w “king.” MP x*atai, NP 12>; cf. F. W. K. Miter, “ Uigur- 
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ische Glossen,” in Festschrift fiir Friedrich Hirth (Berlin, 1920), pp. 313-314. For 
a comprehensive discussion of the Middle Persian form x%atai cf. C. BARTHOLOMAE, 
“Zur Kentniss der mitteliranischen Mundarten 3,” SHAW (1920). This is to be 
supplemented by W. Lentz, “ Die nordiranischen Elemente in der neupersischen Schrift- 
sprache bei Firdosi,” Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik 4 (1926) .298. 

*7 Nuin: Mongolian noyan “ prince”. Cf. CLEAvES, pp. 404, 407, 409, 430, 431, 432, 
433, and 435, for the Mongolian forms of the names of the princes. 

?8 Vardan and Kirakos are probably the well-known historians. On the former cf. 
the translation of Vardan’s history by Dutaurter in JA 1860, p. 273; on the latter 
JA 1858, p. 34. The other two persons are unknown. For references to the submission 
of the Armenian and Georgian princes to the Mongols cf. Spuuer, p. 37. 

?°On Karin, nowadays Erzerum, cf. HisscumMann, Ortsnamen, pp. 287-290. An 
alternate Arabic name Qaliqala is explained as a borrowing from the Armenian by V. 
Mrnorsky, “Some Early Documents in Persian,” JRAS 1942, p. 188, note 2. HErzFrexp, 
Zoroaster and his World 2.767, note 28, suggests that this renders karin k‘alak‘ (i.e., 
k‘ayak'). The conquest of this area occurred in 1242. 

On the name Baé‘u: Mongolian—Baiju cf. Curaves, p. 411. This chieftain replaced 
Cormagan. 

°° Baiju’s war against the Seljiiks and the battle of Késeday took place in 1244; 
cf. Sputer, p. 43, note 10. Bar Hebraeus, p. 407, tells a similar story about the defeat 
of the Sultan. On Ghiyath al-Din Kai Khusrau cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 
Seldjuks. On Salué and his son cf. St.-Martin 2.258, note 41, and Vardan, trans. by 
Dutavrier in JA 1858, p. 18. For further information on Aq Buga (Turkish “ White 
Bull”) see Kirakos, (text) 128, 142, line 11 from bottom, and Vardan, (text) 145, 
line 2. Cf. CiEaves, p. 403. 

*1 Erznkayn: present-day Erzinjan; cf. HisscoMann, Ortsnamen, p. 286. Konn is 
modern Konya; cf. Vardan, (text) 136, note 1. The Mongols, however, did not go 
so far as Konya; cf. Sputer, p. 44. Axé‘arn may be modern Aksaray, for the Mongols 
did occupy it according to the Miisdmeret iil-Ahbaér (History of the Seljiiks, in 
Persian), ed. O. Turan (Istanbul, 1944), p. 48. It is the Archelais of antiquity. 
Sevasta is modern Sivas; cf. Kirakos, (text) 53, line 10, and Vardan, (text) 42, line 4. 

82 Xalan: (kalan—Turkish “ tax, land tax’) seems to have been a war service levy 
in Iran. This term is also well attested in Uighur; cf. W. Raptorr, Uighurische 
Sprachdenkmidler, Hrsg. S. Matov (Leningrad, 1928), pp. 28-32, no. 22. It is found 
frequently in the history of Raid al-Din, ed. K. Jann (London, 1940), index: qalan. 
The Armenian form in z- is derived from the form in q- rather than k. On the Mongol 
system of taxation in the Near East cf. B. Baptoapyn, “Tlepcugckaa Hagnuch Ha 
cTbut anifickoi Meyetu Manyue,” Anifickaa Cepia 5 (St. Petersburg, 1911), esp. 
pp. 30-31. 

** On Smbat’s trip to Giiyiig Qan cf. Howortu, Part III, p. 57, also Spuuer, p. 44. 
Sayin was usually applied to Batu, son of Jééi and grandson of Cinggis, but here it 
refers to Giiyiig; cf. Cueaves, p. 425. 

°4 tarlax: yarliqg (Turkish) jarliy (Mongolian) was an imperial decree given by the 
Mongol Qans; cf. PELLIoT in a review of the Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst (1925), in 
TP, 25 (1928) .191, and Vuaprmairtsov, p. 137. On the golden tablet (the paiza) cf. H. 
Yue, The Book of Ser Marco Polo (London, 1903) 1.355, and the notes and addenda 
by H. Corprer (London, 1920) p. 67. 

*5 The accounts of David’s imprisonment and subsequent release are confused; cf. 
Sputer, p. 45, for references, and Howorth, Part III, pp. 24 and 53, for the narrative. 
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The story in Brosser 1.525-527, is embellished. According to J. Kuaproru, “ Apercu 
des enterprises des Mongols en Géorgie et en Arménie, dans le xiii siécle,” JA iS%3, 
p. 210, note 2, the name David adopted, “ Vahramul,” is probably Vahram ogul 
(Turkish—“ son of Vahram ”). It is, however, probably a Georgian adjectival forma- 
tion replacing a genitive: Vahram’s king. 

°° For the Mongolian forms of the names, cf. CLEAvEs, pp. 414, 422, and 426. 

37 The catholicos is Konstantin I, who served from 1221 to 1267; cf. Recueil ..., 
Docs. Arméniens 1.785, for further references. The king’s father, Baron Konstantin, 
was Constable of Armenia; cf. ibid. for further references. 

8° The story of the banquet of the Georgian princes, and the subsequent invasion of 
the Mongols, is told by Vardan, (text) 148; cf. Howorrn, Part III, p. 61. On Awag, 
son of Ivané, cf. Kirakos, (text) 180, and Vardan, (text) 148. 

®° According to Vardan, (text) 148, the locusts came in 701/1252. 

“°The taxation of Aryun is mentioned by many historians, Muslim as well as 
Armenian, but the exact date is uncertain. Vardan, (text) 148, places it in 1254; 
ef. Sputer, pp. 47-48, and Howorrts, Part III, pp. 65-66. On the form of Aryun’s 
name cf. Cieaves, p. 406. The Armenian form Manku is copied from the Turkish 
Manggii, rather than the Mongolian Méngke. On the various forms of the name cf. 
W. Korwicz, “En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse retrouvées par Abel- 
Rémusat,” Collectanea Orientalia 4 (Lwow, 1933) .18. 

“The trip of King Het‘um to the court of Méngke in 1254 is recorded by many 
historians. For a detailed account cf. Kirakos, (text) pp. 211-216, trans. DuLAURIER, 
pp. 102-112. For a bibliography cf. Ilatkahopb, Mcropia Mouronosb 2.124-126. 
Hiilegii’s march to the west began in 1253. 

** duman: A tiimen, of course, is ten thousand; cf. VLaprmirtsov, pp. 134, 175. On 
the etymology and possible “ Tokharian ” origin of the word, cf. B. Laurrr, “ Three 
Tokharian Bagatelles,’ TP 16 (1915) .272-281, and O. Hansen, “ Tocharisch-iranische 
Beziehungen,” ZDMG 94 (1940) .156-157, with bibliography. Cf. Cumaves, p. 436. 

*® The names of these princes vary in all of the sources; cf. CLEAvEs, pp. 418, 415, 
421, 427, 431, and 432. 

**On the capture of Baghdad in 1258 cf. Sputer, p. 52, where further references 
are given. The accounts of the death of the caliph vary considerably. 

“° Mup‘arynin is the Arabic Mayyafariqin, Byzantine Martyropolis; cf. Hisscumann, 
Ortsnamen, pp. 308-309, and Howorts, Part III, pp. 155-160. For other names of the 
city cf. R. Marcus, “The Armenian Life of Marutha of Maipherkat,” Harvard 
Theological Review 25 (1932) .64, note 56. The city was captured in 1260. References 
to this event may be found in Sputer, p. 58, note 7. 

On Mar Maritha, who was killed ca. A.D. 420, cf. Marxwart, Siidarmenien, pp. 
160-162, and R. Marcus, op. cit., pp. 47-84. 

The Armenian form of dirhem is dram, from the Iranian; cf. H. W. Batey, “ Irano- 
Indica II,” BSOAS 13 (1949) .129. 

*° T‘ayeadin: (probably Arabic Taqi al-Din,) of the noble house of the Bagratunids, 
is mentioned by Kirakos, (text) 73, last line. Cf. Marxwart, Siidarmenien, pp. 391- 
892, for information on the apostle Bartholomew, who lived in the first century. 
Kirakos, (text) 226, line 17, mentions Sadun, son of Sérparok', prince of Haybat; ef. 
Howort#, Part III, p. 160, also Brosser 1.555. For references to Haybat, a village 
and monastery in the canton of Gugark‘ cf. Recueil . . . , Docs. Arméniens 1.819. 

“7 On the yasa see note 6. On the opening phrases of letters in Mongolian cf. W. 
Korwicz, “ Formules initiales des documents mongols aux xiiie et xiv® ss.” Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny 10 (1934) 131-157. t'emayé‘ik‘: Mongolian—tamaci were a class of 
knights or cavaliers among the Mongols; cf. CLEAvss, p. 439. 
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‘8 The messengers are called iléi (Turkish) eléi (Mongolian); cf. VLADIMIRTSOV, 
p. 72. The judges are yaryuéi (Turkish) jaryuéi (Mongolian); cf. RATCHNEVSKY, 
Un Code des Yuan, p. 52, note 1, and V. Minorsky and M. Minovi, “ Nasir al-Din 
Tiasi on Finance,” BSOS 10 (1941) .789. 

*° For a discussion of this event cf. Howortu, Part III, pp. 195-196. Rasid al-Din, 
ed. QUATREMERE, p. 390, speaks of only two princes who lost their lives, Tutar and 
Bulya. Miyan was governor of Armenia after the death of his father; cf. SPULER, p. 
352. Hér and Zarawand are the two provinces to the west of the lake of Urmiah; 
cf. Marquart, Erdngahr, pp. 109-110. 

5°Qn the names Nuxak‘awun and Aradamur cf. Curaves, p. 000. Berke was the 
brother of Batu, who is here called Sayin Khan. 

52 RaSid al-Din, ed. QuaTREMERE, p. 92, gives the name of this queen as 5 99.93 
Dagqiiz. and p. 94 5 EY} Toqiiz, i.e., Turkish “nine.” Kirakos, has Toyuz. She was a 


Kerait princess. On her name cf. CLEAVES, p. 428. 

She was a Christian and favored her co-religionists; cf. SpuLER, pp. 208-209, for 
further references, also H. G. Raverty (trans.) The Tabakdat -i- Nasiri (London, 1881) 
2.1193-1194, note. 

We use the word “sounder” to designate the sexton who beat on a wooden board 
to summon the Christians to prayer. This is the Arabic naqiis, used by the Eastern 
Christians instead of a bell. Bar Hebraeus, p. 505, tells of a Mongol chieftain who 
also had a church and a beater of the board to march with his camp. 

52 Alatay, Modern Turkish Aladag, or Darin, was located northeast of Lake Van; 
cf. SpuLer, p. 332, Vardan, (text) 151, line 29, and Kirakos, (text) 223, line 9. On 
this name cf. Cueaves, p. 404. The Argakids ruled Armenia for the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. 

58 Bahatur: “hero, champion,” Mongolian bayatur, is found in Orkhon Turkish 
batur, Russian OoraTbipb, and modern Persian bahddir. [Armenian baxtawor “ for- 
tunato, avventurato.” Compare Av. bazxtar; C. BartHotomag, Altiranisches Worter- 
buch (Strassburg, 1904), p. 923.] On the etymology of this word cf. J. Kirste, 
“ Orabazes,” SWAW 182 (1916).7, W. Bana, “ Turkologische Briefe aus dem Berliner 
Ungarischen Institut,” Ungarische Jahrbiicher, 5 (1925) 251, and VuapImirtsov, p. 93. 

k‘esikt‘oyk': kesig (Mongolian) kdzik (Turkish) “the guard of the sovereign.” Cf. 
CLEAVES, p. 437. 

Arab: The Armenian is taéik, Persian tajik, which was the name applied to the 
Persians by the Turks. Cf. H. H. Scuarper, “ Tiirkische Namen der Iranier,” 
Festschrift Friedrich Giese, Die Welt des Islams, Sonderband (Berlin, 1941), pp. 1-14. 
The origin of the name tajik is still not certain. 

°*Jam: On Turkish yam, Mongolian jam, “ postal relay,” cf. Pexxiot “Sur yam 
ou jam ‘relais postal’” TP 27 (1930) .192-195, and VLaprmirtsov, p. 156, note. On 
the possible Iranian etymology of this word cf. E. Herzretp, Zoroaster and his World 
(Princeton, 1947) 1.231. A special study of the Chinese sources on the yam is being 
made by Professor Cleaves. A German study, vol. 4 of “ Das Mongolische Weltreich,” 
Oxsricut, “ Das Mongolische Postwesen,” is in preparation. 

55 On Sadun, son of Amir, cf. BrosseT 1.555 note. For the narrative see Howorrs, 
Part III, p. 187. On St. Sergius see J. B. Aucner, Vie des Saints (Venise, 1811) 2.3- 
65 in Armenian. The monastery of Gag is mentioned by St.-Martin 2.425, but the 
precise location is not certain. No information on Mesrop has been found. 

5° We interpret the word gunah as “crime, sin,” compare NP gunah. The usual 
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Armenian word for crime is vnas; compare MP vinds. The exemptions from punishment 
for nine crimes was a practice of the Mongol Qans; cf. E. Harnitscu, Die Geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1941), p. 96, and SPULER, pp. 379-380. 

57 Hiilegii did not go to Jerusalem but returned east; cf. Howortu, Part III, pp. 
150-151, and Sputer, p. 56. On the defeat of K‘itbuya/Ket Buga at the battle of 
‘Ain Jalit in 1260, cf. Sputmr, p. 57. The Christian knights aided the Egyptians before 
the battle; cf. Howortu, Part III, p. 167. The form p‘rang is probably < Greek 
@péyyo. For further information on his name cf. CLEAVEs, p. 422. 

58 The story of the comet is also told by Ra%id al-Din, ed. QuATREMERE, pp. 417- 
421. For further references cf. Howortu, Part III, p. 208. Hiilegii’s wife died shortly 
after him in 1265; cf. SpuLer, pp. 66-67. 

5° For details on the accession of Abaga and further references cf. SpuLER, p. 67. 

°° The story of the flight from Baghdad is not found elsewhere. The life of the 
Mameluke Sultan Baibars is well known from Arabic sources; cf. the article Baibars 
I in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. The nickname Bundukddr “ arbalester” was applied 
to the Mameluke Sultan by RaSid al-Din and other historians who wrote in the 
domain of the Il-Khans, enemies of the Mamelukes. Syur is certainly the Mameluke 
general Sunqur al-Askar “the hunting falcon” who was captured by the Mongols 
when they took Aleppo. For further details cf. Howorrn, Part III, p. 148 and 
D’Ousson 3.423-424. Bar Hebraeus p. 446, says he had red hair. 

Baibars killed Sultan Qutuz himself and seized the throne; cf. Howorts, Part III, 
pp. 173-174, and Sputer, p. 72. 

*! Mari is the pass between Cilicia and Syria, the Pylae Amanides of the ancients; 
ef. Recueil . . . , Docs. Arméniens 1.xxvi-xxvii and 827 for further references. Xarxé 
may be the Arabic al-Karak 4 SI, Syriac )9}9 “fortified town, fortress.” There 


are a number of localities which may be the Karak of our text. There is a Karak 
south of Ba‘albaq, another in the Hauran, and a third east of the Dead Sea. Cf. 
Gauperroy-Demompyrngs, La Syrie a l’époque des Mamelouks (Paris, 1928), pp. 74, 
125, and R. Harrmann, “ Politische Geographie des Mamlikenreichs,” ZDMG 10 
(1916) .88. The Crac des Chevaliers in north Syria was not captured by the 
Mamelukes until 1271. 

The na@’ib of al-Karak is mentioned in the Mongolian document which is reproduced 
on page X of O. Houpas, Histoire du Sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti (Paris, 1895). 
The Arabic subscript reads hadhaé kitab al-amir Saif al-Din n@ib al-Karak. “ This is 
the letter of the amir Saif al-Din lieutenant of al-Karak.” 

On the other hand, it may represent the town of Qara |_,5, south of Homs. Cf. 
QuaTREMERE, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, de Egypte de Makrizi, (Paris, 1840), 
tome premier, deuxiéme partie, pp. 34-35. Howorrn, Part III, p. 173, mentions a 
Mongol prefect of Karak. 

®2 Albistan and Kokos (Greek Kovkovoés, present-day Gdéksiin) are in eastern 
Anatolia on two small tributaries of the Jeyhan River. On the forms of the names 
cf. Hontemann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reisches, (Bruxelles, 1935), index. 

For more details on the defeat of the Armenian army cf. Howortn, Part III, p. 225; 
Spuuer, p. 72; Vardan, (text) 163; trans. DuLaurier, p. 311. Bar Hebraeus, pp. 
445-446, tells a story similar to that of Grigor. 

°° The cloister of Akanc’ was also known as Akner. Cf. the long article by N. 
AxineaN, “ Akanc‘ kam Akneri Vank‘a,” Handes Amsorya 62 (1948) .217-250. We quote 
from the German résumé, pp. 307-308: “Seit 1180 bliihten im armenischen Kilikien, 
in der Umgebung der Hochburg Barzrberd, eine Anzahl von Kléstern. Eines von 
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diesen Kléstern lag in Akner, im Gau Zachut, am Paradisus, gegeniiber der Festung 
Andrun. Es war eine Stiftung des Kénigs Leo I. ({ 1219). Die Zeitgenossen preisen 
das Kloster wegen der strengen Lebensweise und innerlichen Eintracht. Die Kénige 
Leo I. und Hethum I. schitzten es hoch und ehrten es durch ihre Besuche. Leo’s 
innigster Wunsch war, seine letzte Ruhestitte hier zu haben. Dem Kloster wurde aber 
nur das Herz des Kénigs zuteil. Kénig Hethum starb in Akner und wurde in Drazark 
begraben. Akner hatte die Ehre, die Uberreste der Groszfiirsten Wasak und Konstantin 
in eigener Gruft beizusetzen.” 

Sis was the Armenian capital city in Cilicia; St-Martin 1.200-201; Recueil... , 
Docs. Arméniens 1.830. 

°* Msis was ancient Mopsuestia in Cilicia near present Adana (St.-Martin 1.199). 
On other forms of the name cf. E. Hontamann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen 
Reiches, p. 250. 

The “Chronique rimée des rois de la petite Arménie” in Recueil . . . , Docs. 
Arméniens 1.528 tells of the king’s grief. 

5 “ Inhabited locality ” Armenian sén. On this word cf. H. W. Baty, “To the 
Zamasp Namak II,” BSOS 6 (1932) .593. The Sogdian form is syn; cf. R. GAutuior, 
Essai de Grammaire Sogdienne, premiére partie (Paris, 1914-1923), pp. 96, 163. 
According to Vardan, (text) 162, the Mameluke Sultan wanted back some towns 
which the Armenians had been given as a reward for their aid to the Mongols; cf. 
Howorrta, Part III, p. 225. 

°° Scribes: the word is the Turkish bitikéi; cf. V. BartHoLp, Turkestan Down to the 
Mongol Invasion (London, 1928), p. 312. This story is not found elsewhere. 

°* Howortu, Part III, p. 227, gives the terms of the agreement. 

°8 The Egyptians took Antioch from Bohemund VI in 1268; cf. SputEr, p. 72, and 
Bar Hebraeus, p. 448. 

°° Jakob I was patriarch from 1268-1286; cf. Recueil... , Docs. Arméniens 1.462, 
524. 

7° The king took the name of Macarius; cf. Recueil ..., Docs. Arméniens 1.462, 525. 
Drazark monastery was located to the northeast of Tarsus on a small river; cf. Vardan, 
(text) 117, note 2. 

1 The traditional date for the death of King Het‘um—October 28, 1270—has recently 
been disputed by N. AKtneEAN in his article, “ Het‘um A. t‘agawori mahuan tarin,” 
Handes Amsorya 62 (1948) .269-279. AKINEAN shows that Tuesday, October 29, 1269, 
is a more probable date for the death of the king. 

72 The word for the Qan’s seal is the Persian nisén. This word, however, passed into 
the languages of the northern neighbors of the Persians, even to Manchu; cf. W. 
Bang, “ Tiirkisches Lehngut im Mandschurischen,’ Ungarische Jahrbiicher 4 (1924). 
17, note 2. Here the Qan’s seal is meant. Cf. Pextuiot, “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan ” 
de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930) .35. 

78 T‘agudar: On the forms of his name cf. CuEeaves, p. 427. For the story of his 
uprising cf. Howortn, Part LIT, pp. 229-231; Sputer, p. 69. The revolt began in 1268. 

™ Cf. Recueil . . . , Docs. Arméniens 1.526 on the crowning of Lewon. J. DE 
Moraan, Histoire du Peuple Arménien, (Paris, 1919), p. 363, gives the list of the 
Rupenids, sovereigns of Cilicia, with bibliography. 

75 A revolt against Lewon is mentioned in the Recueil ..., Docs. Arméniens 1.527, 
but the circumstances are not clear; cf. also Bar Hebraeus, p. 444. The Greeks were 
followers of the Council of Chalcedon A.D. 451, while the Armenians were Mono- 
physites. Cf. F. J. Scuanrer, art. “ Chalcedon” in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

7°On this Nersés (not Nersés IV, patriarch of Armenia), cf. Patmut‘tiin Srboyn 
Nersisi Part‘ewi, Hayoc’ Hayrapeti “History of Holy Nerses,” (Venice, 1853), and 
also LaANctots 2.19-44. 
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Tue ARMENIAN ALPHABET WITH TRANSCRIPTION EMPLOYED 
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INDEX NOMINUM 


Opusqu Lui Abaya Tan 15, 14; 16, 
tit., 25, 37; 17, tit., 2, 43. 

Upusgqus Abaya 14, tit., 18, 14. 

Uppamfi (Upyuenusts fis V.) Ablstin 
(Ablstan V) 14, 67. 

UppuSunl (Uppunt V.) Abraham 7. 
16, 22, 27, $2. 

Upust Adam 1, 1. 

Ufe, At‘ol 1, 47. 

O,pusriusy Alatay a2 89. 

U fugu pis (Ug faa p si Y.) Axé‘ar 6, 
72, Aé‘xarh V. 

U4wig Akanc* 14, 80. 

Uqprrcquy Aybuya 6, 34. 

Ua a a Ayi Cov 16, 54, 

Uqarwinp Ayuank* 3; tat., 12,65; 4, 
6, 11, 72; 5, tet., 1; 8, 41. 

Us hp Ppgpt Amir Krdin 12, 137. 

U jp fru Nu [Fri Aylt‘ana Xat‘un 
4, 52/8, 55; 8, $1; 9, 2. 

Utig ne pg. Ua fi Angurag Nuin 4, 
70. 

Uinnup Antak‘ 15, 21 (bis) . 
Usayusqusy ‘Lasts fis Apaya Tan 14, 209, 
(see Abaya) . i 

Unu pl, Arak‘el 4%, 135. 


Ban A. 1, 25 Skp Uuun. Ter A. 
15, 59] 8, 23, 26, 35; 9, 5, 11; 10, 4, 
5, 6, 30, 39, 47, 89, 92; 12, 10, 11, 
18, 85, 159; 13, 11, 48; 14, 9, 14, 
118; 15, 18, 44, 59, 68; 17, 33, 49, 
52, 57. 

UuinnewdsmSi fir Astuacacnin $eo- 
toxos 14, 133. 

Uprugunt ace Aradamuk* 12, 53. 

Upqat Aryun 10, 10, (Upqort Vi 
Argun V; note in J Ardun). 

Upsprrifie Arcrunik‘ 12, 138; i, 
52/538. 

Uses Awag 9, 55, 60. 

Upeuh ArSak 1, 29. 

Upeuhacifie Argakunik* 12, 90/91. 

Upbrbye Arewelk‘ 14, 221. 
Awgawt'ay Nuin (Awgot‘ay (Aw- 
got‘ay V) 4, 69. 

Pury pumnorifie Bagratunik‘ ai. 48/ 
49. 

Pungo Bac‘u, 6, 17; 7, 7; 8, 8, 14, 31; 
12, 29. 

Pusgae Unefis Battu Nuin 4, 67; 6, 
tit., 2, (see Baé‘u) . 


Uru pkinsis (au guahb pun Uf easiness fy ects fr) Peas yeas fu Balaxé ( Press puss fren g Bal- 


Arak‘eal (follower of Vanakan) 5, 
40. 

Uap Un fir Asar Nuin 4, 68. 

Uanpf(g) Asori(k‘) (Syrian) 11, 49; 
12, 66, 68. 

Yan fee Unf Asuttu Nuin 4, 65. 


Usinnems Astuac (God) 1, 2, 5, 


18, 31, 32; 2, 11, 18, 19, 20, 32, 
37; 3, 2, 80; 4, 17, 26, 42, 43; 5, 46; 
7, 12; 8, 5; 18, 20 [Putt Yuu. 


axay J) 10, 40; 12, 32, 39 J, 42 J. 

Puipyocgffkauw Barduyiméos (Bar- 
tholomew) 11, tit., 50, 55. 

Pupdp Upsporiife Bardzr Arcru- 
nik‘ 12, 138. 

Pune pus Bawra 9, 8. 

Punpurguts (Pop 12, 32/8, 38 V) 
Bawrayan (Bor-V) 10, 42; 12, 32/ 
338, 88. 

Phin, Benal 3, 67. 
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Pipe Berk’é 12, 57. 

Papunt pip (Popul bsp V) Bora- 
mitk* (-meck‘ V) 1, 38. 

Paigfu Busx ie 61. 

Fury Gag 3, 27, 29; 6, 33; 8, 14; 12, 
145. 

Futtidusl, Gandzak 3, 47, 69; 4, 73. 

un py wir Gardman 3, 71. 

$b pk [hi Geret‘in 10, tit., 56. 

bb pbayf wt Gerezman 13, 14/15. 

bppgop Locomenp hs Grigor Lusa- 
woric’ 1, 30. 

bpbgop unipp Grigor, Surb ib, 43. 

Paifg Gog (Govg) 1, 46. 

‘pal sly ros Damaskos 13, tate, (see 
Dami8sx) . 

‘past usu usy fp Damaskac‘ik‘ 13, 6/7. 

bunt ‘pus gin Darn Dast 12, 88. 

have ff (Punueng Lpkfg)Dawit' 
(king of the Jews) 1, 24, 25. 

‘hue fp fF Dawit* (son of LaSén) 3, 21, 
22, bis; 8, 6, 10, 19, 24, 38; 9, tit., 
23; 15, tit., 64. 

‘bul af Damisx 13, 3, 24; 14, 30 (see 
Damaskos) . 

‘bpuqueph Drazark 15, 59. 

Gzfuyunnn Egiptos 14, tit. 

Gant (77) peg fe Edomayeciik‘ 
mites) 1, 40. 

Gfus20% Emawon 1, 47/8. 

Gaur Esaw i; 28, 36, 42 (Bbuue J, 
V): 

Gumeug hp Esawac'ik‘ 1, 36. 

Gpbffuy Eremiay (Jeremiah) 14, 
159. 

Gpqtthay fis Erznkayin (Erzinjan) 6, 
41, 64 (Eqtshuyfis V). 

Gppapync fet (af binune pp) Er- 
rordutiiin (Holy Trinity) 5, 38. 

Gpreuunkt Erusayém (Jerusalem) 


(Edo- 


13, tét., 10, 18, 18, 23. 

Epebeming Erk‘ewank‘ 3, 70. 

Qus prusreming. Zarawand 12, 47; 16, 55. 

Pungarpmep T‘agudar 10, 41; 12, $8, 
38; 16, tit., 3/4, 26/7; 31, 34, 41, 
43, 45, 49. 

Pus [Fup p (inky Sus fFup pe) T‘at*- 
ark (cf. Tat‘ark‘) 1, 53; 3, tit 7 
tit. 

Puy bury fir ( Prusg bus fF fir V) T‘a- 
yeadin (V. T‘ayeat‘in) 11, 48. 

RPuipuy T‘aray 1, 16. 

bins, Gacfir Tenal Nuin 4, 70. 

Paupynt uy Torgomay 1, 46. 

Papo T‘oros 9, 21; 14, 65/66, 74, 
94, 122, 153, 182/183. 

Prot fiurp Tut'ar 12, 32 (or Sar feurp 
Tut‘ar) . 

Prot fiinne Un fir Tutttu Nuin 4, 
68. 

Paiqupe T‘uyark* 1, 52. 

Pope Turk: 14, 63, 71, 76, 82, 83, 
89. 

Paepegwumuts Turk‘astan 2, 1/2. 

PuuSmh Isahak (Isaac) 1, 22, 36. 

Pf puss Imran 1, 29. 

Pudfusryk, Ismayél 1, 30, 32. 

Puduykpughe Ismayélacik: 1, 31. 

Poth (Peat J) Ivané (Iwvané 
V) 3, 81. 

Pufwtik UfFurpul Iwvané, At‘abak 
3, 19, 24/25, 27; 9, 55. 

Lunghtr (Lurguyu) Lasén, (LaSayn) 
8, 20; 8, 2. 

Léhafe Lekzik* 1, 38. 

L&ent Lewon 5, 6; 14, tit., 91, 99, 
107, 124, 162, 181, 182, 197, 210; 
15, tit., 8, 9, 12, 26, 27, 48, 51; 17, 
tit. bis, 1 bis, 18, 17, 35, 38, 47, 50. 
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Quipnt Lent Paron Lewon 14, 65, 
75. 

NWusjfufusgi Xalip‘ayn (caliph) 11, 
tit., 9, 15, 18, 24, 26, 27, 33. 

Nj asy fppus sir Xalifayn V 14, 15, 18. 

Nun fpphu Xalifén V 15, 24, 26, 27, 
33. 

hjwt Xan 12, 44. 

Yup fuk Xarxé 14, 57. 

Wy fs fF sy fs Xiat‘adin 6, 24. 

ln$usy Uni fir (Mabuy V) Xojay 
nuin (Xoéay Nuin V) 4, 69. 

hauffar Unrfir Xutitu Nuin 4, 
68. 

Nacé Eu *baed- Xuz ew Duz is 50. 

Wary Xul 10, tit., 39, 55, 91, 95, 108, 
112, 118; 12, 38. 

Natu Unf Xonan Nuin 4, 69/70. 

Haran sh Uae fir Xurum$si Nuin 4, 
69. 

Yuuphe Kasbik* 1, 48. 

Yup fir Karin 6, tit., 8, 41. 

Yhigqaipm y Kenduray 1, 28, bis, 42. 

YLumpfusy Kesariay (Caesarea) 8, 
12, 18; 6, 65. 

Y fprushnu Kirakos 17, 16 (note only) . 


Kiwrakos. (follower of Vanakan) ‘5, 
39/40. 

Ynhunt Kokoson 14, 67 (Ynhniing 
7). 

24f4fny) Kostandin (paron, father 
of King Het‘um) 9, tit., 16; 14, tit., 
2, 5. 

Suyng) Kostandin, (Tér, Katho- 


likos of the Armenians) 9, tit., 11; 
14, tit., 19. 
Unp Kur 12, 56. 
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Qaind wih Kotman 3, 15. 

You Konn 6, 72. 

Junup Hagar a: 28, 30, 42, 45. 

Sup Halab 13, tit., 3, 4, 7, 28 (13, 
3, 7, 23 V Sas pusy Halap) : 

Sang uyuin Haypat 11, 54, 56. 

Sua frppwse yas (Zant fynyps V) Ha- 
midawla (Hamidola V) 3, 18, 37. 
Jur puummtbuyp Hayastaneayk* 9, 

14, 

gaye Hayk* (Armenians) 1, 30; 3, 
tit., 44, 79/80; 5, tit., 6, 1, 7, 14, 
20, 29, 36, 43; 7, tit., 1, 10, 16, 19, 
24, 25; 9, tit., 12, 20, 35, 41; 10, tit., 
8, 31, 34; 11, 2, 45, 48; 12, 48, 66, 
67, 69, 71, 73, 77, 90, 96, 103, 104, 
107, 129, 131, 136; 14, tit., bis, 2, 
4, 6, 19, 31, 32/338, 51, 55, 56, 63, 
85, 91, 105, 127, 186, 208, 211/212, 
214, 216, 219, 220, 222, 230/1, 232; 
15, tit., 2, 18, 31, 32, 86, 63; 16, 24, 
32/3, 40, 44; 17, 1, 8, 18/4, 15, 25, 
31, 32/33, 35, 41, 47, 50, 55. 

oh foul Het‘um 7, tit., 25/26, 27; 9, 
tit., 18, 20; 10, tit., 25; 12, 69; 14, 
tit., ter, 4, 7, 8, 77, 108, 134, 166, 
223; 15 tit. bis, 50, 57, 63 (note 
only). 

24p Her 12, 47; 16, 54. 

fogh Uncop Hogi Surb 
Spirit) 5, 26, 28, 42. 

Zannt pg Horomkt (Rum) 3, 22/23; 
6, tit., 15, 23, 59, 68, 77, 79; 8, 6, 7; 
17, 22, 26, 41. 

Sarpunne Hulawu 10, 38; a, 10, ll, 
15, 16/7, 21, 22, 24, 27, 32; 12, tit., 
7, 19, 21/22, 24, 28, 36, 37, 38/39, 
42, 49, 60; 14, tit., 12, 14. 

Sacpuene wit Hulawu Tan 9, 9; 
12, 60, 62, 70, 72, '73, '79, 85, 91, 108, 


(Holy 
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123, 148, 149, 160, 163; 13, tet., 5, 
8/9, 12, 41, 45, 48, 50. 

Zopuene Holawu V i, 22, $2; 12, 
6, 163. 2ajuene Holawu J. 12, 70. 

Luigi: Tayan 2, 27, bis; 3, 50; 4, 40. 

wt Tan 3, 11 bis, 64; 4, 36; 7, 15, 
29; 8, 34, 36, 37; 9, 53; 10, tit., 30 
bis, 31, 35, 36; 12, tit. bes, 1, 24, 
31/32, 36 bis, 73, 133, 140, 141, 142 
bis, 161; 13, 1; 14, 210, 2138, 216, 
230, 232, 234; 16,1, 26, 32, 39, 48, 
52 bis; 17, 3. 

yy od Tatayan 10, 41; 12, 32, 
89, 43. 

‘Lespus Parquy Tara Buyay 3, 87 
(PFarcquV Buya V). 

Vusthae Vwi Manku Tan 10, tit., 
10, 28, 38; 12, tit., 7, 8, 19, 20/21, 
22, 26/27, 31, 35, 40/41, 48, 59/60, 
117/118, 121, 160. 

Purhup Makar 15, 55. 

US Pkiu Mahmet 11, 20. 

Vuttuuuy , unk pis qgalng Manasay 
3,18 (lord of the stable) . 

Wuinny Maroy, Mari (?) 14, 57. 

Vapor flay Marut‘ay 11, 37. 

Vuipunfpouy ’ eu ph Martiro- 
sac’, K‘ayak‘n 14, 179 (Martyro- 
polis) . 

Vhupay V Mesrop V 12, 147 (Vku- 
rule J Mesrovb J) . 

VD py Miyan 10, tit., 114; 12, 33, 39- 
40, 45 (Ubyuh 12, 45 V, Meyan 
V). 

Vspfir pkpy Mcbin (Nisibis) 3, 
71/72. 

Varpup Mular 3, 67. 

Varga, Muyal 12, 118. 

Varqust Muyan 3, 86, 4, 6, 56/57. 
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VPaupupyirpir Mup‘arynin it ;..35 
(Waupupy fir Vz Mup‘aryin) May- 
yafarigin. 

Ua fu Masis 14, 138, 140. 

Vup Mosr 13, 19; 14, 30, 36, 38, 49, 
50 bis, 51, 76, 107, 181, 197, 211, 
2138, 231; 15, 2, 4, 15, 120. 

Buhnp (S47) Yakob, Tér 15, tit., 
41; 17, 8. 

Bushnip (Bushnp Gas $ sy ban Ya- 
kovb (Yakob) V 1, 23 bis. 

Burputine fF fet Yaytnutiiin (Resur- 
rection) 14, 191, 194. 

Bupa ft (ancpp) Yaruttiiin 13, 
14 (Holy Sepulchre) . 

Bfuncu Yisus (Jesus) 1, 26; 14, 180. 

Bnigmy Yuday (Jew) 9, 46. 

5, 40 Yusep‘ (follower of Vanakan) . 

Uhinny pg Netoyk* (Archers) 1 tit., 
$, 35; 6, 14. 

UEpuku unepp St. Nersés 1, 45, 17, 
tit., 55. 

Uayf Noyi (Noah) 7, 15. 

Gar fum punt (Uarfum pach V) 
Nuxak‘awun (-uvun V), 12, 52. 
Nenncgne gat Uruzuk‘an (Rusudan) 

8, 22/28, 23; 8, 8. 

Nuhf Ufet Oski Siiin (Golden Pil- 
lar) 9,6. 

Gurjack Salué 6, 25, 27, 31. 

Gus ft but V. Sahin Xan 7, 11, 
note. 

Gu4Sinw Sahna (governor) 6, 64; 77. 

Gut puip (Gul pop V) Samk‘ur 
(-kor V) 3, 69. 

Gku Sén 14, 236. 

Gs Sih (locality) 14, 203, 203-204. 

Clb yu Smeya 4, 12. 

Qunqunnusy Cayatay 4, 65/6. 
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Quiqununuy ifnpp Cayatay p‘ok'r 
(little) 4, 67. 

Quit pg C‘ankoz 2, 16. 

Quithpg Lusyut Cankez Tayan 2, 
27. 

Qu py justi Ctankez Xan 2, 28; 35 
11; 4, 36, 55, 7, 11; 12, 15. 

Qune pf qs Cawrmayan 4, 53/4, 59, 
78; 8, 32 bis; 9, tit., 1; 16, 47 (V 
has Qop —Cor) . 

Qun fuss Cawrman 3, 67/8; 4, 25, 
34, 35, 40/41, 50 bis (V has Qop — 
Cor-). 

Qin S purep Pahlawk‘ 1, 29. 
Ququunn Paytat (Baghdad) 11, tit., 
8, 4/5, 12; 12, 12; 14, 35, 36, 37/8. 

Qiunpuflp Parsikk‘ 3, tit., 8, 4, 

Qyne Qu purpk Plu Zak‘aré 3, 29; 6, 
34. 

QSnem Johut (Jew) 10, 106, 110. 

fhnepfifpeg Rubinikt (Rubenids) 17, 
16. 

Yugunt Sagam 3, 29/40, 70. 

Uunnt Sadun aa; 53 bis; 12, 138, 
142, 149, 158, 161. 

U nye § asin fs Salahatin (Saladin) 
13, 11/12. 

Uuryfir wie Sayin Tan 7, 11, 12/13, 
14, 16; 12, 58; 14, 86. 

Uusti fr [Fury (Uniip fury V) Sanit‘ay 
(Son- V) 4, 66. 

Uupy fa » unepp St. Sargis 12, 146. 

Ukiwumuy (Ubpuumfiry V) Se- 
wastay (-tioy V) 6, 73. 

Ufot Sion 6, 11. 

Ujpu Sis 14, 84, 86. 

Ufpunfact Siramun 9, 3 bis; 16, 37, 
40, 47. 

Yqncp Syur 14, 87, 41/42, 47; 15, 12, 
16, 19, 25, 26. 
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U4fe ffs Skiiit‘ia (Scythia) 1, 47. 

Ud fr Pury pp Skiiitac'ik' (Scythians) 
1,37. 

UP ujyunn ; ayes pve Smpat, 
(Sempad) 7, 11, 19, 28. 

Uniff St. Sop (church) 17, 10. 

Unepnmsin Sultan 3, 78; 6, 29, 35, 87, 
88, 43, 45, 47, 49, 50, 53, 56, 58; 
18, 12; 14, tit., 30, 35/86, 50, 51, 55, 
84, 93 bis, 99, 2138, 231; 15, 2, 3/4, 
4, 16, 20, 24. 

Umnkiputiinu, Sip Ter Step‘annos 
10, tit., 58, '75, 80, 82. 

Y utiushwh Vanakan 3, 75; 5, tit., 24; 
9, tt., 65. 

Ya py (su ganh b pan Yess ess rss fr) 
Vardan (follower of Vanakan) 5, 
39; 17, 16 (note only). 

Ys psi p Vardanank‘ 1h, 170, 
72, 176. 

Varham (son of Plu Zak‘aré 3, 29; 
31, 37, 40; 6, 34; 8, tzt., 14, 16, 21, 
34, 40. 

Yup Sunk ney Varhamul 8, 39. 

Yfhpe Virk‘ (Georgians) 3, tit. bis, 
12, 13, 20, 28, 36, 65, 80; 4, 5, 11, 
72; 5, tit., 1; 6, 7, 15, 20, 29, 33, 36, 
43; 8, tit., 1, 8, 18, 24, 29, 30, 38, 
41; 9, tit., 23, 27, 29, 35, 41, 48, 54; 
11, 2; 12, 28, 48, 103, 104, 107 bis, 
129, 131, 136; 15, tit., 64; 16, 25, 
33, 40, 44. 

Suu [Fup Tat‘ark* 1, 44; 3, 14, 26, 30, 
38, 40, 46, 50, 82, 84/5; 4, tit., 57; 
6, 2, 22, 27, $1, 48, 52, 58, 59, 61, 
66, 69; 7, 5, 8, 21; 8, 8, 11, 15, 16, 
21; 9, 36, 40, 47, 61; 10, 9, 40, 59, 
60, 61 bis, 67; 11, 19, 20, 40, 41, 
45; 12, 52, 114, 128, 129, 163; 13, 


paron 
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17, 20, 21, 25; 14, 34/85, 37, 39, 
42, 47, 66, 69; 15, 10; 11; 16, 30, 33, 
39; 17, 59. 

Swéphp (Suf&hacig) Tatikk*, Taé- 
kunkt (Arabs) 3, 89; 11, 33; 12, 12, 
102; 13, 11; 14, 212, 227, 230, 233, 
234; 15, 5. 

S cerssy xs ees by fois Tapanakin 
nacle) 13, 28. 

Supuncu Tarsus 17, 7. 

Sumner Tawus 3, 42. 

Suseifoen Nun [Anis Tawvus Xat‘un 
12, 64; 18, 50/51. 

Skpkiki Terewen 3, 70. 

Siffufu Tp‘xis (Tiflis) 8, 29, 38; 9, 
26. 

Pinnnt funy Pntuxtar (Pinne fu- 
ump P*nduxtar) 14, tit., 36, 40, 43, 
44, 48, 50/51, 106; 15, tit., 5. 


(Taber- 
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Pnutiy (Ppuwiip) Prang (P‘rank* 
V) 13, 24. 

Pung Vupinfpouuay K‘ayak‘ 
Martirosact (Mayyafariqin) 11, tit., 
37, 39, 44/45. 

Pughbyniplh pe K‘aykedonikk* 
(Chalcedonians) 17, 27. 

Puspusyp K'arayr (caves) 3, 74. 

PuipSkpd Karherdz 3, 44, 70. 

PhP pnegquy Kit‘buyay ye ae a i 

(—porg kis V) 13, Q (-én V). 

Fpfumnu Kristos (Christ) 1, 26; 5, 
29; 8, 5, 40; 9, 64; 13, 10/11; 14, 
1, 9, 18, 21, 177, 180; 15, 23/24, 
43/44, 56, 68; 17, 12, 16 (note only), 
48, 49, 52, 56/57. 

Dinnefunuyp Fntuxtar passim in V. 
cf. fiun—. 

dawg Frangkt 1, 41 (dawirhp 
V) Frank V. see P'rang. 
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In note 3 on page 158 of his article “ Qubciri ~ qubcir et 
qubéi’ur ~ qubéur [sic]” in T’oung Pao 37 (1943-1944) .153-164, 
Paul Pevuior remarked: “Nous manquons d’une étude systé- 
matique sur les transcriptions arméniennes médiévales de mots ou 
noms altaiques.” Our primary sources for such transcriptions in 
medieval Armenian are the works by Grigor of Akanc‘, Kirakos 
of Gandjak, Het‘um I, and Vardan. Some of these works were 
utilized by J. Kuaproru in his article “ Apercu des entreprises des 
Mongols en Géorgie et en Arménie dans le xu siécle,” Journal 
asiatique 12 (1833) .193-214; 273-305, where some of the Mon- 
golian names in Armenian transcription were identified on the 
basis of Chinese, Mongolian, or Persian sources. 

The first serious attempt to identify the Mongolian words in 
Armenian transcription was made by Ed. Dutaurter in his article 
“Les Mongols d’aprés les historiens arméniens; fragments tra- 
duits sur les textes originaux” in Journal asiatique 11 (1858). 
192-255; 426-508. 

On page 197 DuLAuRIER wrote: 

“ Je dois ajouter que, pour l’orthographe des noms propres et 
des mots mongols, j’ai suivi le mode de transcription que l’usage 
général a fait prévaloir, et qui est emprunté aux écrivains musul- 
mans. J'ai placé 4 c6té et en sous-ordre la forme arménienne, 
quoique celle-ci me paraisse, philologiquement parlant, plus exacte; 
car il est certain que l’alphabet arménien, par la nature et la 
richesse des éléments qui le composent, est beaucoup plus propre 
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que l’alphabet arabe a rendre les effets phoniques des idiomes de 
souche tartare.” 


On pages 251-252 we find a list of Mongolian words. In note 1 
on page 251, DuLAuRIER remarked: 


“ Cette liste étant le plus ancien spécimen de la langue mongole 
que nous possédions, je la reproduis ici; les noms en regard des- 
quels manque le mot mongol sont ceux que je n’ai pu retrouver 
dans les dictionnaires de MM. Schmidt et Kowalewski. Quelques- 
uns appartiennent au turk, 4 l’arabe, et un a été retrouvé en 
mantchou par M. Stanislas Julien. Je dois aussi 4 l’obligeance de 
ce savant sinologue l’identification de cing mots mongols.” 


The great difficulty in identifying some of the Mongolian names 
in Armenian transcription was recognized many years ago by Sir 
Henry H. Howortu who stated on pages 14-15 of his History 
of the Mongols From the 9th to the 19th Century, The Mongols 
of Persia, Part III, (London, 1888), with reference to the Mon- 
golian general Cormaqan: “The Armenian historian, Chamchean, 
gives a list of the Mongol chiefs who accompanied him (I give it 
in his corrupt orthography, which I have no means of correcting) : 
‘ Benal Noyan and Mular Noyan, Ghataghan, Chaghata, Tughata, 
Sonitha, Jola brother of Charmaghun, Asutu, Bachu (Baichu) , 
Tutu, Khuththu, Asar or Aslan, [15] Ogota, Khola or Khoga, 
Khurunji, Khunan, and Ghatapugha or Karabugha.’ ” 

In recent years Petuiot formulated a substantial number of 
important remarks on some of the Mongolian names and terms 
in the works of the Armenian historians. Many of these have been 
integrally cited in the present study. 

In undertaking this study at the request of Professor Robert 
P. Buaxg, I have not been unaware of my limitations. Having no 
knowledge of Armenian, I have been unable to investigate the 
phonological problems apparent in Grigor’s transcriptions. Since 
he wrote his History in the Cilician dialect, his transcriptions must 
reflect some of the phonological peculiarities of that dialect. Such 
problems must be investigated before one attempts to interpret 
the transcriptions either on the basis of the Armenian or of the 
Mongolian dialect or dialects from which they were made. I can- 
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not pretend, therefore, that mine is “ une étude systématique.” 
Such a study must await a specialist in both Armenian and Mon- 
golian. I have, however, attempted systematically to identify the 
Mongolian names and terms which appear in Grigor’s History. 
Several of the identifications are, I believe, proposed for the first 
time. I trust that they will serve as a useful point of departure 
for a more thorough investigation. 

I am indebted to Professor Richard N. Frye for his kindness 
in providing me with precise references for the Mongolian names 
and terms in the Armenian text of Grigor’s History and for similar 
references in the works by Kirakos and Vardan. I am also in- 
debted to Professor Robert P. Buake for his assistance in the 
interpretation of the Armenian transcriptions. Finally, I am 
indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt for his kindness in 
permitting me to cite several very instructive remarks from a 
letter to me dated 3 September 1949. 


1. NAMEs 
Abaya Tan = Abaya Qan 


Grigor’s Abaya Tan is a perfect transcription of the name of the 
il gan who ruled in Iran from 19 June 1265 to 1 April 1282. Cf. 
Karl Jaun, Ta’rih-i-Mubarak-i-Gazani des Rasid al-Din Fadl 
Allah Abi-l-Hair. Geschichte der Ilhane Abaga bis Gaihati (1265- 
1295). Kritische Ausgabe mit Einleitung, Inhaltsangabe und 
Indices (Prague, 1941), p. 9. Although the name is written 
Abayann Tan in Chap. XIV, p. 35, 1. 18, and Abayann in Chap. 
XIV, p. 35, 1. 14, from the transcriptions Apayay Tan in Chap. 
XIV, p. 42, 1. 209, and Abayay Tan in Chap. XV, p. 44, 1. 14, it 
is clear that Grigor’s transcription is based on a Mongolian Abaya 
Qan. In the case of Abayann, the final -n is the Armenian definite 
article. However, this still leaves Abayan with a final -n which 
is also the definite article. I presume that we have in Abayann a 
copyist’s error, whereby a second -n was added either by inad- 
vertence or because the copyist thought that the syllable -yan 
was the same as Tan “Qan.” In any case, only Abayan “ the 
Abaya ” is correct. The form Apayay ~ Abayay is an oblique case 
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in -y, hence Apaya ~ Abaya would be the nominative. The name 
Abaya means “ Uncle” in Mongolian. Cf. J. Kowatewsk1, Dic- 
tionnaire mongol-russe-francais 1.41a. 

Tan is, of course, the Mongolian Qan. The use of y- instead of 
x- to transcribe the Mongolian q- constitutes a problem of which 
the solution must be sought in the domain of Armenian phonology. 
On pages 138-139 of the first installment of the article “ Re- 
marques sur la langue turque des Arméniens et sur les emprunts 
tures de l’arménien” by Eugeniusz Sztuszkrewicz in RO 14 
(1938) 136-154 we read: 


Nous croyons donc que les turcologues apprendront avec intérét que certains 
traits phonétiques propres aux emprunts turcs des Arméniens de Constantinople 
en accusent une ancienneté relative. 

1 Le son ture g*) [*) Le présent article étant destiné aux turcologues, nous 
employons ici en général la transcription dont se sert Kraelitz.] n’est guére 
devenu x que dans des mots anciennement empruntés, tandis qu’il a été 
remplacé par k* dans des emprunts plus récents. Cette différence phonétique 
et en méme temps chronologique se réduit tout simplement 4 une différence 
dialectale: le q des dialectes anatoliens et des dialectes tures de l’Azerbeidjan 
et de la Perse se pronongait g*) [*) M. Adjarian renvoie aux ouvrages de R. B. 
Shaw et de Vambéry. V. aussi Kowalski, Enz. d. I. IV, 1001, § 29c.] comme en 
vieux ture et ce g devint x dans |’arménien méme au commencement des mots, 
par analogie avec des mots indigénes ou il y avait eu un pareil changement 
phonétique; [139] a l’intérieur et 4 la fin des mots, ce changement ultérieur se 
produisit sans doute dans les dialectes tures encore. C’est ainsi que nous avons 
dans l’arménien de Constantinople d’une part waz ‘ oie’ < qaz, xdnax ‘ palais’ 
<qonaq, xazal3ax ‘cornouille’ < qyzyl3yq, d’autre part t‘ak‘gé ‘ minute’ 
<daqyqa (>takke) et surtout: ant‘tk‘a ‘singulier, rare’ < antiga (emprunt 
italien) , balk‘én < balqon (emprunt frangais) , bank‘a < banga (e. it.) , etc.) 
[‘) Adjarian, op. c. 51-53, 35, 33.]. 


In note 8 on page 158 of his article “ Qubéiri ~ qubéir et qubéi’ur 
~ qubéur [sic]” in T’oung Pao 37 (1943-1944) .153-164, PELLIoT 
remarked that “il y a nombre de cas ot I’arménien transcrit avec 
y- (<#) des mots mongols dont l’initiale est bien historiquement 
q- et non y- (tels gayan, etc.) .” See the word yp‘c‘ur below. 


Aybuya = Aq Buqa 


The name Aybuya appears once in Grigor’s History in the 
oblique form Aybuyay (Chap. VI, p. 13, 1. 34) in the passage 
which reads: “Then the Georgian prince, the lord of Gag, son 
of the great Varham, grandson of Plu Zak‘aré, Aybuya by name, 
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bravely fought against the forces of the Sultan, .. .” Although 
the name of the Georgian prince is Turkish, not Mongolian, I 
include it because of its Altaic origin. It means “ White Bull.” 
For aq “ white” cf. C. BrocKLEMANN, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz 
nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk (Budapest- 
Leipzig, 1928) , p. 9. For buga “ bull ” cf. ibid., p. 43. 


Alatay = Ala Tay 


The name Alatay appears once in Grigor’s History (Chap. XII, 
p. 30, 1. 89) in the passage which reads: “When Hulawu Ian 
realized that God had given him the Khanate, (V 32) riches, a 
multitude of foot and horse soldiers and of all possessions, then 
he ordered a palace erected for himself at great expense on the 
plain of Darn, which place in their own language they called 
Alatay, which had previously been the place of the summer resi- 
dence of the great Armenian kings, i. e., the Arshakids.” Although 
the Mongols did, indeed, call this summer residence Alatay “ in 
their own language,” the name itself is Turkish, not Mongolian. 
It means “Spotted Mountain.” For ala “spotted” cf. C. 
BROcKELMANN, op. cit., p. 6. For tay “mountain” cf. ibid., p. 
191. The name is well attested in RaSid al-Din’s History of the 
Mongols. Cf., e.g., [E.] QuaTREMERE, Histoire des Mongols de 
la Perse, écrite en Persan par Raschid eldin I (Paris, 1836), p. 
385 (“ Alatag”) and Karl Jann, op. cit., pp. 13, 22, 29, 30, 31, 
39, 44, 46, 48, 49,50 (“ Alatag ”). Cf. also James A. Montcomery, 
The History of Yaballaha III Nestorian Patriarch and of His Vicar 
Bar Sauma (New York, 1927), p. 76, note 5, and p. 79. In this 
Syriac source (p. 76) the residence is expressly referred to as a 
mountain (“—and they [the Court] were then in the mountain 
called Alatak— ”’) . 


Angurag Nuin = Engkiireg Noyan 


The name Angurag Nuin appears only once in Grigor’s History 
(Chap. IV, p. 10, I. 70), where we have Angurag Nuinn “ The 
Angurag Nuin.” With the transcription Angurag of Grigor’s text 
cf. the transcription Anagurak in the text of Kirakos (Tiflis 
edition, p. 296, 1. 13). Angurag is the Mongolian Engkiireg. For 
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this identification cf. HJAS 10 (1947) .233. The word engkiireg 
is defined by Kowatewsk1 1.175a as “cher, chéri, bien-aimé, 
favori, cordial.” 

Nuin is the regular Armenian transcription of the Mongolian 
noyan. On pages [110]-[111] of “Les Mongols et la Papauté” 
Petuiot wrote: “Quant a l’élément noyan, c’est un titre 
signifiant « seigneur »- (3) [(3) Je ne connais pas de texte spéci- 
fiant que, sous les Mongols, noyan était le titre distinctif des 
myriarques, comme |’ont dit M. Beazley (The texts and versions, 
270, et art. «Simon of Saint-Quentin » de l’Enc. Brit.*) et a sa 
suite M. Uminski, 65. Dans le vocabulaire Houa yi yi yu de 1389, 
noyan est simplement ]’équivalent de kouwei, « noble ».]. La pronon- 
ciation moderne en est noyon, mais il semble qu’il ait été entendu 
& peu prés noin par les étrangers au moyen age, car, si l’a de la 
seconde syllabe a été noté par Rasidu-’d-Din ( dks néydan), on 
ne le retrouve pas dans les transcriptions syriaque —2s noy (a) n 
[111] et surtout arménienne #7y/% nuin (1) [(1) Cf. Abbeloos et 
Lamy, loc. cit., col. 717-718; Quatremére, Hist. des Mongols, 118- 
119 et 122.].” 

In his letter of 3 September 1949 the Reverend Antoine Mos- 
TAERT remarked: 


“ Pelliot doit s’étre trompé. Nulle part dans le Houwa 7 i iu de 
1389 noyan est l’équivalent de  kouei “noble”. Noyan y est 
Véquivalent de ‘#A (I, 14r) et, dans d’autres endroits, tantot de 
‘BA, tantot de ‘#. Dans le Hiao king, p. 5 on a noyalaqu nere-ber 

° ° oo FE. 99 
ayu traduisant le chinois *F'R. 


’ 


In stating that “la prononciation moderne en est noyon’ 
PEeLLIoT was generalizing. The Ordos pronunciation is, indeed, 
nojon (A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 2.495b) and the Mon- 
guor pronunciation is noyén (A. pE Smept and A. Mosrarrt, 
Dictionnaire monguor-frangais, p. 285) . The Kalmuck pronuncia- 
tion, however, is nojn (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Worter- 
buch, p. 278b). Cf. also the Khalkha nojji on page 94 of N. N. 
Poppr’s, []pou3sBeqeHHA HAaPOAHOHM COBECHOCTH XaXa-MOHIOJOB: 
Cepepo-xamxackoe Hapeyue [Productions of the Popular Literature 
of the Khalkha Mongols: North-Khalkha Dialect] [= Axanemua 
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Hayk CCCP, O6pa3ubr HapoHOH ciOBecHOCTH MOHToJoB, TOM 
III (Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Specimens of the Popular 
Literature of the Mongols, Tome III) ]. Thus we have attested 
in two living dialects a pronunciation comparable to that pre- 
served in the Armenian transcription nuin. 


Aradamur = *Ardémiir (~ Ardémir) 


The name Aradamur appears only once in Grigor’s History 
(Chap. XII, p. 29, 1. 58). It is a Turkish name in origin. Arada- 
mur < *Ardamur < *Ardémiir ~ Ardémir. On page 2 of his article 
“ Tiirkische Namen und Titel in Indien” in Aus Indiens Kultur: 
Festgabe Richard von Garbe (Erlangen, 1927) , pp. 1-7, A. von Lr 
Coq remarked: “Bei den agyptischen Mameluken treten ahn- 
liche Namen auf, so... ; Ardimir Manneisen;.. .” In Turkish 
Ar means “ Man.” Cf. C. BRocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 22: “ Mann.” 
Déamiir (~ Témiir) means “Iron.” Cf. BrockeLMann, ibid., p. 
202: “ Eisen.” For a discussion of t- ~ d- in Turkish cf. Vilh. 
GrensecH, Forstudier til Tyrkisk Lydhistorie (Copenhagen, 
1902) , pp. 36-39. 

Aryun = Aryun 

The name Aryun appears once in Grigor’s History (Chap. X, 
p. 21, 1. 10). Grigor tells us that “a Tat‘ar chieftan, Aryun by 
name, came by the command of Manku Khan and took a census 
of the eastern country for the taxes.” The name Aryun is Turkish, 
not Mongolian, in origin. On page 2 of his article “ Tiirkische 
Namen .: .” (see Aradamur above) , A. von Le Cog remarked: 
“ Die Dynastien der Tughlug, und der Aryun-Tarkhan in Sindh, 
tragen tiirkische Namen. . . . Aryun ist urspriinglich wohl die 
Bezeichnung eines Mischlings (heute Osttiirke und Ladaki), 
spater wurde es der Name eines mongolischen (oder tiirkischen?) 
Stammes.” 

The name appears frequently in Chinese sources. Cf., e. g., 
Yiian shih 122 (ts‘é 38) .18b1 and 2, where it is transcribed PU 521% 
(A-érh-hun) in the term PU5¢%E3 (“Aryun Army”). Com- 
menting on this specific example in note 3 on page 265 of his 
article “ Une ville musulmane dans la Chine du Nord ” in JA 211 
(1927) .261-279, Petiiot remarked: 
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Il est assez souvent question de l’armée des Argun dans les textes chinois 
de l’époque mongole. Argun était un nom tribal, sans doute a relier 4 celui 
de la tribu Argu que connait déja KaSgari a la fin du x1° siécle, et & celui du 
clan Argin ou Argun des Kara-Kirghiz modernes, et je pense aussi que c’est 
ce nom qui est 4 la base de celui des métis “ Argon ” dont parle Marco Polo; 
le passage sémantique serait le méme que dans le cas du mot par lequel Marco 
Polo explique “ Argon ”, 4 savoir “ Guasmoul ”, si Guasmoul (et sa variante 
Basmoul) , qui désignait des métis dans ]’Orient méditerranéen, est bien sorti, 
comme il semble, du nom de I’ancienne tribu turque des Basmil. On notera 
que, si argon est usité de nos jours au Ladakh pour désigner certains métis 
bouddhistes, Marco Polo n’emploie le mot qu’a propos de métis de Musulmans, 
et précisément, ainsi qu’on le verra, quand il passe par cette région de Siun- 
ma-lin ot Ha-san-na, commandant de |’armée des Argon, avait transporté 3,000 
familles musulmanes du Turkestan russe. Je suppose également que c’est ce 
nom des Argun qui a été pris comme nom du souverain mongol de Perse 
Argun; un grand nombre de personnages de l’époque mongole ont porté comme 
nom personnel un nom de tribu (et le plus souvent d’une tribu qui n’était pas 
la leur) . 


Asar Nuin = Asar ([?|<*Hasar<Qasar) Noyan 


The name Asar Nuin appears only once in Grigor’s History 
(Chap. IV, p. 10. 1. 68), where we have Asar Nuinn, “the Asar 
Nuin.” Although it might be assumed, at first glance, that Asar 
is the Mongolian asar which Kowatewsk1 (1.5a) defines as “ tour, 
bastion, beffroi, belvédére, mansarde,” I am inclined to believe 
that it must be identified with an entirely different word which 
is not registered in Kowa.ewskt’s Dictionnaire. 

On page 98 of his article “ Les formes avec et sans q- (k-) 
initial en ture et en mongol ” in T“oung Pao 37 (1943-1944) .73- 
101, PELLIOT wrote: 

Je n’ai voulu faire état ici presque que de formes mongoles 4 q- amui qui 
sont attestées a époque ancienne et qui, de par la nature méme des mots, ne 
peuvent guére préter au doute; mais je ne prétends nullement en avoir épuisé 
la liste. Des phénoménes analogues se sont produits 4 une époque plus 


moderne. C’est ainsi que le nom de [Jééi-] Qasar, le frére de Gengis-khan, est 
devenu Asar chez les Jastu et les Dérbot. 


In note 1 on the same page Petuiot added: 


Cf. Rudnev, Materialy, 141. Qasar désigne une espéce de chien dans |’His- 
toire secréte, § 78. Etymologiquement, je pense que le nom signifie simplement 
“le Khazar ”; le nom des Khazars est transcrit Fy ge K’o-sa sous les T’ang, et 
ce K’o-sa, *K’a-sat, suppose *Qasar (cf. Chavannes, Doc. sur les Tou-kiue, 
256); un Hasar t¢gin est nommé dans F. W. K. Miiller, Ein Doppelblatt, 
920-21, On aura dit “ un Qasar ” pour “ un chien khazar ”, comme nous disons 
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“un épagneu!”. L’interprétation de Qasar au sens de l’arabe sabu‘, “ béte 
féroce ” et secondairement “lion”, a passé de RaSidu-’d-Din (Berezin, XIII, 
54) chez Mirhénd (cf. Hammer, Goldene Horde, 57, qui transcrit “ sibaa ”’) 
et chez Abi-7-Ghazi (trad. Desmaisons, 72); c’est sans raison valable que 
Hammer et Berezin ont traduit par “lion”, ce qui a l’inconvénient de sug- 
gérer un rapprochement entre Qasar et le sanscr. keSarin, “lion”; en réalité, 
il doit s’agir plutét d’un chien d’une espéce assez féroce. Peut-étre le nom 
de la tribu turque des Qajar, et par suite de la derniére dynastie persane, 
représente-t-il une autre mongolisation, plus récente et plus occidentale, de ce 
méme nom des Khazars. 


If Grigor’s Asar = Asar < *Hasar < Qasar, it would appear that 
the evolution of g- > *h- > zero took place in this word earlier than 
PELLIOT suspected. 

I believe that the name Asar (< *Hasar < Qasar) is the same 
word as the Kalmuck asy and the Khalkha assvr. The word asr 
is not registered as such in Ramstept’s Worterbuch, but on pp. 
35b-36a we find the following entry: “ basr name fiir hunde | asr 
b. xojr noxa [36] die zwei hunde Asser und Basser (in marchen) ; 
xasr b. id. [basar; trkm. id.].” In the poem entitled “ enya Bollvt 
xav,” which N. Poppe published and translated in his article 
“ Zum Khalkhamongolischen Heldenepos ” in Asia Major 5 (1928) . 
183-213, line 166 on page 191 reads: “assvr Bassvr yxojpr 
nox°égoe vagitat.” Popper translated this line (ibid., p. 205) 
ue [Er]. .., liess seine zwei Hunde Assar und Bassar folgen . . .” 

On page 4b of Mostarrt’s Dictionnaire ordos we find: “ apzar 
bastion; nom de quatre personnages du ts‘am (voir ce mot) ; nom 
de chien | apzarii t‘olog’ téte d’animal fabuleux qu’on voit sur les 
coins des toits chinois. [mé. asar bastion].” Cf. also the Ordos 
“7 asar = apzar”’ and “* asar nom de chien” (Mostaert, op. cit., 
p. 32b). In a letter to me dated 10 June 1949 the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt wrote: “ Parce que dans les autres dialectes 
le nom de chien est asar et non apzar, j’ai considéré le nom de 
chien apzar en ordos comme ayant le sens de “ bastion” . . . et 
j'ai dissocié asar servant de nom de chien d’avec la forme asar 
“bastion ” (p. 32b), laissant entendre par 14 que je considére la 
forme ordos asar, nom de chien, comme étant celle qui correspond 
a asar des autres dialectes.” 

In his letter of 3 September 1949 the Reverend Antoine Mo- 
STAERT remarked: 
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“Le #7ti#ie (mon ex. de ce vocabulaire est une copie. Je ne 
posséde pas le 3##k/%RE, et mon ex. n’indique pas les pages de 
original) dit: #849 =PJ%#32 asali a lire asari. C’est 1a certaine- 
ment le mot asar qui a présent sert de nom de chien et qui signifie: 
“lévrier”. Le ri ne fait aucune difficulté. Dans les dialectes vivants 
on trouve plusieurs mots se terminant en -r suivi de la voyelle 
paragogique 7, p. ex. daghur (Poppe Dag. narecie, § 8, p. 16) 
cari “main” (< yar), Gert “ maison ” (< ger); ordos Siwer ~ 
Siweri, jenver ~ jenveri (cf. Dict. ord.) .” 


Asut‘u Nuin = (?) *Asutu Noyan 


The name Asut‘u Nuin appears only once in Grigor’s History 
(Chap. IV, p. 10, 1. 65) where we have Asut‘w Nuinn, “ the Asut‘u 
Nuin.” Presumably Asut‘u = Asutu, a name which, so far as I 
know, is not attested in Mongolian sources. I assume, however, 
that Asutu is an alternate form of Asutai, which is well attested. 
Two examples of the latter are cited from the Yiian shih by 
Hamgis, op. cit., p. 107, note 2. The first, A-su-t‘ai PIA, is 
found in Yiian shih 95 (ts‘é 32) .6b10; the second, A-su-t‘ai MA, 
is found in Yiian shih 119 (ts‘é 37) .16a1. (The latter is not in 
the “ biog. de Muaqali,” as stated by Hampts, but in the biography 
of T‘a-t‘a-érh-t‘ai HHL [Tatartai]). Asutai is a derivative in 
-tai of *Asu (singular of Asud “ Alans”). Asutu also could be a 
derivative in -tu of *Asw (singular of Asud “ Alans”). For still 
another form cf. Asudai attested in Chinese transcription as 
A-su-tai PIE (Asudai). Cf. Hamsts, op. cit., p. 107. In note 2 
on the same page, however, Hamais observes that “ Rasidu-’d-Din 
(Blochet, II, 277, 4) transcrit 69! Asiitai ...).” Asudai is an 
ethnic in -ai of Asud “ Alans.” 


Awgawt‘ay Nuin = Ogédei Noyan 


The name Awgawt‘ay Nuin appears only once in Grigor’s 
History (Chap. IV, p. 10, 1.69) , where we have Awgawt‘ay Nuinn, 
“the Awgawt‘ay Nuin.” Awgawt‘ay is the Mongolian Ogédei, the 
same name as that of the third son of Cinggis Qayan. It is in- 
teresting to observe that, in this instance, the Armenian aw = 
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Mongolian 6. Sometimes an Armenian aw = Mongolian o-. Cf., 
e.g., Bawra and Bawrayan below. For another example of aw = 
6 ef. the word awtur in Kirakos, which is rendered “ lumiére ” 
(DuLAURIER, op. cit., p. 252). As a matter of fact, awtur is the 
Mongolian édiir “ day.” 


Aylt‘ana Xat‘un = *Elteni (~ Altani) Qatun 


Grigor calls the wife of Cormaqan “ Aylt‘ana Xat‘un,” but 
Kirakos calls her “ Eltina Xat‘un” (Tiflis edition, p. 269, 1. 6 
from the bottom) . In Chap. IV, p. 9, 1. 52, of Grigor’s History we 
have zAylt‘anay Xat‘unn, where z- and -y on Aylt‘ana are the 
preposed sign of the accusative and the ending for the oblique 
case respectively and -n on Xat‘un is the definite article. The 
same form of the name appears in line 55 immediately below. In 
Chap. VIII, p. 17, 1. 31, we have yAlt‘anay Xat‘unén where y- on 
Aylt‘ana is the preposed sign of the dative and -én is the ending 
for the ablative. Thus yAylt‘anay Xat‘unén is literally “to from 
Aylt‘ana Xat‘un.” The same form also appears in Chap. IX, p. 
18, 1. 2. 

In note 4 on page [51] of “ Les Mongols et la Papauté ” Petiior 
remarked with reference to the form “ Eltina-khatun ” of Kirakos: 
“ Je ne connais pas la vraie forme mongole du nom.” Later, on 
page 50 of his article “ Le vrai nom de “Seroctan” ” in T“oung 
Pao 29 (1932) 43-54, Pe.xiot, including the name of the wife of 
Cormaqan among his examples of feminine names in -tani / -teni, 
took a less negative stand and wrote: 

3° La femme de Cormayan est appelée Eltina-yatun par Kirakos (cf. mon 


travail Les Mongols et la Papauté, p. 51), mais Altana-yatun par Malakia*) . 
Je soupgonne que la vraie forme est *Altani-yatun ou *Altini-yatun. 


2) K. P. Patkonov [sic], Istoriya Mongolov inoka Magakii XII véka, St Pétersbourg, 
1871, in-8, pp. 11 et 74. A la p. 11, dans le texte, Patkanov écrit Altana, mais Altina 
dans la note de la p. 74. 


By 1945 Petxior seems to have made a choice between “ *Al- 
tani-xatun ” and “ *Altini-yatun,” for in note 15 on page 100 
of Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che he wrote: “ Altai pourrait étre 
la forme masculine du nom féminin Altani, tous deux étant formés 
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avec dl, ‘peuple’ (< ture el> il); sur Altani, cf. T‘oung Pao, 
XXIX [1932], 50.” 

In the Secret History (§ 214) the name of the wife of Boroyul 
appears seven times (YCPS 9.13b2 and 4; 14a5; 14b3; 15a2 and 4; 
16a1). Each time it is transcribed PU@HH5¥E Al ta ni (= Altani) . 
The name Altani is composed of Al “ Crimson” and the suffix 
-tani, which appears frequently in feminine names. (For other 
examples cf. Peuiot, “ Le vrai nom... ,” pp. 49-50.) For an 
example of Al “ Crimson ” in a feminine name cf. Al Altun. This 
name appears once in the Secret History (YCPS 10.13b2) in the 
passage which reads: Cinggis qahan idu’ud-i soyurqaju Al Altun-i 
égba. “ Cinggis Qahan favored the idu’ud and granted [him] Al 
Altun (‘Crimson Gold’).” (Altun is the Turkish form. The 
Mongolian would be Altan.) 

In Grigor’s Aylt‘ana the initial ay- represents a Mongolian e-. 
This, I believe, is confirmed by the e- in the “ Eltina ” of Kirakos. 
In both cases Xat‘un is a perfect transcription of the Mongolian 
Qatun “Lady.” Cf. Kowa.Lewski (2.781b) “reine, princesse; 
grande dame; épouse.” 

In his letter of 3 September the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
remarked: 


A propos de al “ rouge vif ” il n’est peut-étre pas sans intérét de noter que 
dans les manuscrits ordos on écrit toujours el au lieu de al (cf. Dict. ord. s. v. 
el). Je n’oserais |’affirmer trop catégoriquement, mais il me semble qu’on 
puisse admettre en mongol une variante *el ayant le sens de “ rouge vif.” Cf. 
ord. yldn elén “rouge” (il y a aussi un verbe elépe-). Chez les Kalmouk 
(Ramstedt, 274b) le mot ordos elén a la forme nelén, mais, comme vous le 
savez, ce n’est pas le seul exemple d’alternance n- ~ zéro en mongol. Les 
suffixes allant par paires, & cété de -tani doit avoir existé le suff. *-teni, qui 
d’ailleurs est attesté dans les sources chinoises (Pelliot, “Le vrai nom de 
Seroctan ”), et on pourrait peut-étre supposer une double forme du méme 
nom: Altani ~ Elteni formé sur al ~ *el “ rouge vif ”. 


Baé‘u Nuin = Baiju Noyan 


Baé‘u Nuin is the regular Armenian transcription of Baiju 
Noyan, the name of the general who replaced Cormaqan as 
commander-in-chief of the Mongolian armies in Iran. In note 5 


on page [51] of “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” PeLiior wrote: 
“La nomination de Baiju doit bien étre de 1242; elle serait par 
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suite l’oeuvre de la régente veuve d’Ogédii, lequel était mort en 
décembre 1241.” 

The first reference in Grigor’s History is Chap. VI, p. 13, 1. 17, 
where we have Baé‘u Nuinn (“the Baé‘u Nuin ”). In Chap. VII, 
p. 15, 1. '7, we have zBaé‘oyn where z- is the preposed sign of the 
accusative, -y is the ending for the oblique case (note the alter- 
nation Baé‘u ~ Baé‘o, the latter in the oblique cases) , and -n is the 
definite article. 

In the Venice edition of Kirakos we find Bac‘u Nuin (p. 154, 
1. 3, et passim) and once (p. 152, 1. 9) Baé‘u Xuré%, i.e., Baiju 
Qoréi (“ Baiju the Quiver-Bearer”’). In the Tiflis edition of the 
same historian we find Bac‘u Nuin (p. 266, 1. 15, p. 269, 1. '7 from 
the bottom, et passim) and Bac‘u (pp. 267, 1. 7, 270, 1. 8, et 
passim) and once (p. 263, last line) Bac‘u yurc%, i.e., Baiju Qorci 
(“ Baiju the Quiver-Bearer ”’) . 

The Armenian, Syriac, and Western transcriptions of this name 
were amply treated by PrELLiot on pages [107]-[111] of “Les 
Mongols et la Papauté.” On page [109] he cited the Armenian 
transcription and remarked in note 4 on the same page: 

Sur cette forme arménienne, cf. Quatremére, Hist. des Mongols, 122 (ou la 
transcription avec p initial au lieu de b est un phénoméne de prononciation 
relativement moderne qui ne vaut pas, en régle générale, pour les transcriptions 
du XIII siécle) . Les transcriptions arméniennes ont toujours Bat‘u (Batu), et 
non Baicu, aussi bien dans les ouvrages de Brosset que dans ceux de Patkanov. 
Une seule fois, dans sa traduction d’extraits de Malakia le Moine, Brosset 
(Hist. de la Géorgie, Additions, 465) écrit « Baitchou-Nouin », mais 4 la page 
suivante, et toujours d’aprés Malakia, il a « Batchou-Nouin », si bien que je 
soupconne le < Baitchou-Nouin » de la page 465 d’étre une inadvertance (je 
n’ai eu accés ni au texte original de Malakia, ni a la traduction qu’en a publiée 
Patkanov sous le titre de Istoriya Mongolov inoka Magaki XIII v., Saint- 
Pétersbourg, 1871). 


In note 1 on page [110] he wrote: “On remarquera que ces 
transcriptions arménienne, syriaque et méme occidentale (sauf 
peut-étre chez Hethum l’historien) ne notent pas d’i aprés l’a de 
la premiere syllabe; 1’ de Baiju ou Baiéu devait donc s’entendre 
assez peu.” It should be observed in passing, however, that we 
also find Payéu Nuin in note 2 on page 147 of the Venice edition 
of Vardan. 

On page [110] Pe.iior wrote: 
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Le nom ne s’est malheureusement pas rencontré jusqu ici, 4 ma connaissance, 
dans une source mongole. Mais, si les textes chinois eux aussi paraissent 
ignorer le Baiéu ou Baiju qui a commandé en Perse, ils connaissent la fin 
du XIITe et au début du XIV¢ siécle un certain nombre de personnages qui ont 
porté le méme nom (2) [(2) Wang Houei (sic) -tsou, dans son San che t’ong 
sing ming lou (éd. du Kouang-ya-chou-kiu, 23, 5v°), croit pouvoir distinguer 
12 Pai-tchou nommés dans le Yuan che.]; or leur transcription Pai-tchou est 
uniforme; malgré les inconséquences fréquentes du Yuan che, elle raméne en 
principe 4 Baiju et non 4 Baiéu. J’ajouterai que, si les noms mongols sont trés 
souvent obscurs, Baiju, mais non Baitu, pourrait s’expliquer comme un gérondif 
de bayi-(bai-), «se tenir debout »; les flottements des transcriptions occi- 
dentales entre o et wu dans le nom du personnage pourraient alors étre le 
résultat de l’ancienne prononciation spéciale de la voyelle labiale qui termine 
cette forme de gérondif, prononciation qui a valu 4 cette voyelle d’étre toujours 
représentée par -eou (= eu) et non par -ow (=) ou -o dans les transcriptions 
minutieuses de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols. Je parlerai donc, au moins 
provisoirement, de Baiju-noyan, et non de Baitu-noyan. 


It is now possible to cite at least one instance in which the 
name Bazju is attested in a Mongolian source, for it is found in 
line 37 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 
1362. The -a- in the Armenian transcription Bac‘u for Baiju was 
probably based on a Mongolian pronunciation of -ai-(~ -ayi-) 
which may be compared with the -d- in the modern Ordos 
“ na- étre, exister, subsister, étre dans un endroit déterminé, étre 
présent, étre encore en vie, cesser, s’abstenir de | . . . [59] [mo. 
bayi- étre debout, étre, cesser]” (Mostarrt, op. cit. 1.58b-59a) 
and the modern Kalmuck “ bdye stehen, bleiben, sein, sich be- 
finden ...[40]...” (G. J. Ramstept, op. cit., pp. 39b-40a) . Cf. 
also the Ordos Bapzi, converbum imperfecti of Bd-, which is the 
form in that dialect which corresponds to the form bayiju of the 
written language 


Balaxay / Balaxé = Bulyai 


In Grigor’s History this name appears once as Balazxén, “ the 
Balaxé ” in Chap. X, p. 22, 1. 40, once as zBalaxén (acc.) in Chap. 
XII, p. 28, 1. 32, and once as Balaxayn in Chap. XII, p. 28, 1. 39. 
Hence, we have Balaxay ~ Balaxé. The alternation of -ay ~ -é in 
these Armenian transcriptions is frequent. See, for example, Berk‘é 
~ Berk‘ay under the entry Berk‘é below. Apparently the Mon- 
golian -ai and -e were acoustically similar to the Armenian ear. 
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In Kirakos (Venice edition) the name is written Balaza (p. 218, 
]. 11 from the bottom), Balayayn (p. 220, 1. 15), and Balaxayn 
(p. 232, 1. 3). In the Tiflis edition of the same historian we find 
Balaza (p. 359, 1. 12), Balayayn (p. 361, 1. 3 from the bottom) , 
and zBalazayn (p. 378, |. 4 from the bottom) . 

If, as I believe, Grigor’s Balaway / Balazé is the Mongolian 
Bulyai, we must observe that the -a- in the first syllable repre- 
sents the Mongolian -u- and the -a- in the second syllable is an 
epenthetic vowel. For another example of epenthesis see the entry 
Aradamur above. 

The name Bulyai is, to the best of my knowledge, not found in 
a Mongolian source as such, but it is attested in the [tinerartwm 
of Fr. Guillelmus de Rubruc. The magnus scriptor qui erat christi- 
anus nestorinus (Anastasius VAN DEN WyNnGAERT, Sinica Francis- 
cana 1[1929].241) is called Bulgai (ibid., pp. 261, 265, 275, 286, 
309) . 

In a letter to me dated 7 January 1950 the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaerrt wrote: 


“ Bulyai est certes possible; mais on pourrait aussi penser a Nn. pr. 
m. ordos Balyd. Ce nom doit vouloir dire “ gros & ventre pendant.” 
Cf. Balyda-.” [For this verb cf. Mostarrt, op. cit. 1.48b—F. W. C.] 


Bawra =Bora 


The name Bawra appears once in Grigor’s History (Chap. IX, 
p. 18, 1. 3) in the oblique form Bawray. Grigor’s transcription 
Bawra is not only phonologically exact, but it preserves for us 
the archaic Mongolian form of Boro. The diphthong -aw- repre- 
sents the open Mongolian -o- and the -a- represents a Mongolian 
-a-. In Mongolian Bora “ Grey,” “ Brown ” > Boro with the labial 
vowel (0) in the second syllable. This was a perfectly regular 
evolution in Mongolian phonology. Cf., e. g., ora “ place” > oro, 
ora- “to enter”) oro-, and qgotad “ cities” > qotod. The form 
bora is also attested in N. N. Poppr’s Mouroabcxui cioBapb 
Mykagaumat ait-Aza6 [Mongolian Dictionary of Mukaddimat 
al-Adab] (page 121b). Cf. also the name of Borayéin “ la princi- 
pale épouse et la veuve de Batu” (PeELuiot, Orientalistische 
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Literaturzeitung 1944, 47. Jahrg., Nr. 1/2, p. 18). Cf. also 
Bawrayan immediately below. Bora, as a proper name, means 
“The Brown ” with reference to the color of the face. Cf. the 
Ordos “ Boro (= quia le visage brun) k‘ti, Boro t3‘ilu, Boro Ba‘ tur, 
Boro nox” noms pr.m.; . . .” (MosTArErt, op. cit., 1.81a) . 


Bawrayan = Boraqan 


The name Bawrayan appears first in Grigor’s History in Chap. 
X, p. 22, 1. 42, as Bawrayann, i.e., “ the Bawrayan.” (Cf. also the 
V variant Borayan.) In Chap. XII, p. 28, ll. 32-33, we find 
zBaw[33|rayann, the accusative form (z-) with the definite article 
(-n), and in Chap. XIII, p. 28, 1. 38, we again find Bawrayann. 
(Cf. also the V variant Borayan.) Grigor’s Bawrayan also pre- 
serves an archaic Mongolian form. As in Bawra above, the dipth- 
thong -aw- represents the open Mongolian -o-, -a- represents a 
Mongolian -a-, and -y- represents a Mongolian -qg-. In Mongolian, 
Boraqan is a diminutive in -gan of Bora (> Boro) “ Grey,” 
“ Brown.” For the diminutive suffix -qan / -ken cf. p. 114 § 27 of 
N. Poppe’s article “ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mon- 
golischen ” in Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) .89-125. Boraqan, as 
a proper name, means “ The Little Brown ” with reference to the 
color of the face. Cf. Bora above. 


Benal = Bainal 


I have not succeeded in identifying the name of Benal, one of 
the “three captains ” who invaded Albania and Georgia, which 
occurs only once in Grigor’s History in Chap. III, p. 7, 1. 67. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that on page 487b of the 
“General Index” in W. Bartuouin’s Turkestan Down to the 
Mongol Invasion (London, 1928) we find “ Baynal see Taynal.”’ 
On page 509b we find “ Taynal-noyon 416.” On page 416 we find 
both “ Taynal-noyon ” and “ Taynal.” Note 2 (ibid.) onthe name 
“Taynal” reads: “ This reading was adopted by Prof. Berezin 
(Trudy, xv, 46) as well as by D’Ohsson; so also in the printed 
edition of Juwayni (i, 70: J“) , but in Schefer’s edition and MS. 
iv, 2,34 J...” Apparently, this is merely a scribal error, that is 
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L (ba) for “ (ta). We must not forget, however, that the father 
of Rabban Markos was Bainiel by name. Cf. James A. Mont- 
GOMERY, op. cit., pp. 30 and 31. For a Mongol of the Nestorian 
faith to have had such a name would not be extraordinary. The 
Mongolian form could have been *Bainal. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Ahmet Temir I have just received 
from Cevat Hakki Tarim a copy of his Tarihte Kirsehri-Giilsehri 
ve Babailer-Ahiler-Bektasiler (Istanbul, 1948) . On pages 119-121 
there are reproductions of an extremely interesting Mongolian 
document of 1272. On page [122] there is a partial transcription 
and partial translation of the document by Ahmet Temir. In line 
23 of the Mongolian text (p. 120) there is a name which appears 
to be Bainal. 


Berk‘é = Berke 


The name Berk‘é appears only once in Grigor’s History in Chap. 
XII, p. 29, 1. 57, where it is written zBerk*‘én, i.e., “ the Berk*é” 
in the accusative form. In Kirakos (Venice edition) we have 
Berk‘ayin on page 231, line 4 from the bottom, and on page 232, 
line 2. In the Tiflis edition of the same historian we have 
Berk‘ayn on page 378, line 11, and line 5 from the bottom, and 
Berk‘ayin and on page 379, line 7 from the bottom. In the same 
edition we have Berk‘ayin on page 380, line 5, and on page 382, 
line 7 from the bottom. In both Berk‘ayn and Berk‘ayin, the -n 
is, of course, the definite article. From this it appears that the Ar- 
menian -é ~ -ay / -ayi= Mongolian -e. In Vardan (p. 162, 1. 2), 
however, we have the form Bark‘a. 

This Berke was a son of Jééi and a brother of Batu. For other 
examples of this name, cf. L. Hamsis, op. cit., p. 164a. In a note 
appended on page 876 to N. A. Powiax’s article “ The Influence 
of Chinghiz-Khan’s Yasa upon the General Organization of the 
Mamluk State” in BSOAS 10 (1942) 862-876, V. M[inorsky] 
wrote: “ P. 868. The Turkish-Mongolian name Barkd (sometimes 
Barkéy) apparently means “ a hostage ”; Kashghari, i, 357.” On 
page 35 of C. BrockeLMANn’s Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz we 
find “ barkd Geissel I, 357, 16; III, 238, 15.” Cf. also the verb 
(tbid.) “ bdrkdlénmdk eine Geissel tragen III, 151,6.” Apparently, 
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Minorsky misunderstood BrockELMANN. “ Geissel” in German 
is “scourge, lash, whip;” “Geisel” is “hostage.” The latter 
word, however, is also, but less correctly, written “ Geissel.” Prob- 
ably it was this orthography which misled Mrnorsky. From 
BrOcKELMANN’s definition of the verb bdrkdlinmdk as “ eine 
Geissel tragen,” where “ Geissel” is a feminine substantive, it is 
clear that as a translation of barkd “ Geissel” means “ whip,” 
not “ hostage.” 

I do not know whether this name Berke is Turkish or Mon- 
golian, for in Mongolian the word berke means “ difficult.” For 
some curious reason KoOWALEWSKI registers the meaning “ diffi- 
cilement,” but not “ difficile ” in 2.1128b. The meaning “ difficile ” 
appears, however, in two examples on page 1129a: iiiledkiii-e 
berke iiile “oeuvre difficile 4 faire, 4 remplir” and berke iiile 
“ oeuvre difficile.” The word is well attested in the Secret History 
with the meaning of “ difficult.” Cf. E. Hanniscu, Worterbuch, 
p. 15. It appears once in the Secret History (YCPS 5.40a5) in 
the name Berke Eled. On page 152 of his book, Le conquérant du 
monde (Vie de Gengis-khan) (Paris, 1944), René Grovusset 
rendered this name “ les sables de la fatigue.” A more accurate 
translation would be “ les sables difficiles [a traverser].” 


C‘ayatay = Cayatai ~ Cayadai 

Among the chieftans who remained in the interior of the country 
there were, Grigor tells us, “ C‘ayatay, who was surnamed Ian ” 
and “still another little C‘ayatay.” The “C‘ayatay, who was 
surnamed Tan” was the second son of Cinggis Qayan. In this 
passage (Chap. IV, p. 10, 1. 65) his name is written C‘ayatayn, 
i.e., “ the C‘ayatay.” The name of the “little C‘ayatay ” (Chap. 
IV, p. 10, l. 67) is written C‘ayatay. Grigor’s C‘ayatay is obviously 
based on a Mongolian Cayatai. The only form of this name in the 
Secret History is Ca’adai. Cf. Hamniscu, Worterbuch, p. 174. 
This is also the form in the Hua-i i-yii II B3b4. In other Chinese 
sources the name is trauscribed sometimes with -tai (= -dai), 
sometimes with -t‘az (= -tai). The form in -dai still lives in the 
Ordos dialect where we find “ t3‘agapd n. pr. m. | sypurga mergen 
t8‘agapa yan l’empereur Churdurgha Mergen Tchaghadai (conte) . 
[mo. éayadai]” (Mosrazrt, op. cit. 2.690b). In Kirakos (Venice 
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edition) we find C“a[13}yata (p. 122, Il. 12-13) , C‘ayada (p. 135, 
1. 14), and C‘ayata (p. 143, 1. 13). In Vardan we find C‘ayada 
Noyinn (p. 144, 1. 7 from the bottom) . Here we see -ta ~ -da. In 
both cases, the -a must represent the close Mongolian -d. Cf., e. g., 
the -a- in Baé‘u. I suspect that Cayadai was the original Mon- 
golian form of this name. It is composed of Cayan “ White ” and 
the suffix -dai which is used to form nouns designating a particular 
feature or characteristic. Hence, Cayadai means “The White 
One,” “ He Who Is White.” Cf. the English “ Whity ” used of 
an animal. Cf. also the Japanese shiro used of a dog. The 
form Cayatai, however, if correct, is composed of the word Cayan 
“ White ” + the adjectival suffix -tai. It means “ Having White,” 
“ Possessing White.” 


C‘ankaz Tayan = Cinggis Qa’an 

Grigor transmits an interesting legend about the angel who, 
in the guise of an eagle, imparts the commandments of God to the 
future Cinggis Qayan. “ When the angel had imparted this,” says 
Grigor, “ he named their chief fayan, whom they called C‘ankaz 
Tayan or C‘ankaz Xan.” (Chap. II, p. 4, ll. 27-28.) In Brosset’s 
Histoire de la Géorgie depuis l'antiquité jusqu’au XIX° siécle, 
I partie. Histoire ancienne, jusqu’en 1469 de J.-C., II* livraison 
(St.-Pétersbourg, 1850), p. 490, we find the following story: 
“Comme il [i.e., Tchingiz-Qaen—F. W. C.] avait réuni les Tha- 
thars sous ses lois, il parut un homme extraordinaire, de la famille 
Theghthoun, qui vint prés du qaen et lui dit: «Je vais sur la 
montagne de Baliq, ou j’entends la voix de Dieu, qui me dit: 
« J’ai donné & Thémourtchi et 4 ses troupes toute la terre, et il 
s’appellera Tchingiz-Qaen [>] ...» ” In the Secret History (YCPS 
3.44a5) we read: Temiijin-i Cinggis qahan ke’en nereyidéii qan 
bolyaba. “ Calling Temiijin Cinggis Qahan they made him gan.” 

The alternates “ Cankaz Tayan or C‘ankaz Xan” in Grigor’s 
history are very interesting. In TP 27 (1930) .25, Petuior stated: 
“Je doute que Gengis-khan ait jamais porté le titre de qayan et 
m’en expliquerai 4 propos de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols; son 
véritable titre me parait avoir été Cinggis-yan ou Cinggiz-yan.” 
Cf. also note 26 on pages 98-99 of my study “ The Sino-Mongolian 
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Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 
(1949) .1-133. 

The word Tayan is the Mongolian Qa’an < Qayan. The Ar- 
menian form is particularly interesting, because it attests the 
presence of the intervocalic hiatus in the thirteenth-century form 
of the word. The Armenian -y- is unquestionably a consonantal 
glide. Strictly speaking, it does not represent anything in the 
Mongolian form of the word Qa’an. Cf. also the Georgian tran- 
scription Qaen in the excerpt from Brosset cited above. 


C‘awrmayan = Cormaqan 


“He gave C‘awrman his kindly wife Aylt‘ana Xat‘un and 
dubbed him C‘awrmayan.” This statement is exceedingly inter- 
esting, for it furnishes us the circumstances under which this 
name was given. In Chap. III, p. 9, 1. 53, for example, we have 
the form C‘awrmayan and in Chap. III, p. 9, 1. 54, we have 
C‘awrmayann “ the C‘awrmayan.” The name C‘awrmayan is the 
Mongolian Cormaqan. Kirakos (Venice edition, p. 137, 1. 21, and 
p. 138, last line) has C‘armayann. This may, however, be an 
error for C‘awrmayann. Vardan (p. 144, Il. 6 and 5 from the 
bottom) has C‘or[5}mayann. Cormaqan is a diminutive in -qan 
of Corman. Such diminutives may be used to indicate precisely 
the degree of affection and intimacy implied by the Armenian text. 
Cf., e. g., the word kébegiiked (plural of kébegiiken) in line 26 of 
the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 
where Indu addresses his sons not as ta kébegiid (“ye, [my] 
sons”), but as ta kdbegiiked (“ye, [my] little sons”). The 
meaning is, of course, “ ye, [my] dear sons,” for the suffix -ked 
(plural of -ken) forms here a diminutive of tenderness. 

This great general is mentioned several times in the Secret 
History. In § 260 (Harniscu, [Text] 91 § 260) he is referred to 
once as Cormagan qgoréi “ Cormaqan, The Quiver-Bearer ” YCPS, 
Hsii 1.4625) , once as Cormaqan (YCPS, Hsii 1.47b4) , and once 
as Otegedei Cormaqan “ Cormaqan of the Oteged”” (YCPS, Hsii 
1.48a1). Again, in § 270 (Harniscn, [Text] 95 § 270) he is re- 
ferred to as Cormaqan qoréi (YCPS, Hsii 2.15b2). Finally in 
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§ 274 (Hasniscu, [Text] 97 § 274) he is referred to twice as 
Cormagan qgoréi (YCPS, Hsii 2.26b1 and 4) . 


C‘awrman = Corman 


The name C‘awrman is the Mongolian Corman. It appears once 
in Grigor’s History as C‘awrman (Chap. III, p. 9, 1. 34), once as 
C‘awrmann (where -n is the definite article) (Chap. III, p. 9, 1. 
35) , and once in the oblique form C‘awrmanin (Chap. III, p. 9, 
]. 58). Kirakos (Venice edition, p. 123, 1. 20) has C‘arma-nuinn. 
This may, however, be an error for C‘awrma-nuinn. In C‘awrman, 
as in Bawra< Bora and Bawrayan < Boraqan above, the dipth- 
thong -aw- represents the open Mongolian -o-. 

In Yiian shih 107 (ts‘é 36) .4b3 the name Corman is transcribed 
Ch‘o-lu-man #48. Hampis (op. cit., p. 35) has “ Chouo-lou- 
man (Corman).” The transcription “ Chouo-lou-man” is an 
error for “ Tch’o-lou-man.” On page 158 of his review of HaEn- 
ISCH’s article “ Die letzten Feldziige Cinggis Han’s und sein Tod 
nach der ostasiatischen Ueberlieferung” (Asia Major 9 [1933]. 
503-551) in TP 31 (1934) 157-167, Petxiot remarked: “ Par 
ailleurs le mot #, dans les transcriptions de l’époque mongole, 
suppose toujours une prononciation tch’o, et équivaut par suite a 
éo ou 66, non a go.” In note 33 on page 46 of the same work 
Hamsis states: “Ce personnage n’est pas cité par les sources 
musulmanes; je rétablis son nom en Corman, forme contractée de 
Cormayan.> *Corma’an, par analogie avec le nom cité par le 
Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou, 67, n. 3, sous la transcription $i 77 
Chou-li-man (Corman), et par l’Histoire Secréte au § 260.” Ap- 
parently, PeLuiot accepted this, for in his supplementary note 
(ibid., p. 46, note 33) he remarked: “ J’ai gardé la forme Chouo- 
lou-man du Yuan che, qui peut représenter Corman.” 

As a matter of fact, Ch‘o-lu-man ~ Ch‘o-li-man is a transcrip- 
tion of Corman, not “ Corman, forme contractée de Cormayan > 
*Corma’an.” “Cormayan ” is an erroneous reading for Cormagan, 


a derivative of Corman. See my remarks on C‘awrmayan im- 
mediately above. 
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Tan = Qan 


See the entries Abaya Tan, Cayatay, Hulawu Tan, Manku Tan, 

and Sayin Tan. 
Tara Buya = Qara Buqa 

Grigor’s Tara Buya is a perfect transcription of the Turco- 
Mongolian Qara Buqa “ Black Bull.” The name occurs only once 
in his History in Chap. III, p. 7, 1. 87, where we find the oblique 
form Tara Buyay. As we have already seen, the Armenian y- and 
~y- represent the Mongolian q- and -q- respectively. 


Tatayan = Qataqan 

The name Tatayan appears several times in Grigor’s History. 
We find rata[42}yann “ the T'atayan ” in Chap. X, p. 22, ll. 41-42; 
zlatayann (acc.) in Chap. XII, p. 28, 1. 32; Tatayann in Chap. 
XII, p. 28, 1. 39; and 2fatayann (acc.) in Chap. XII, p. 28, 1. 43. 
In Kirakos (Venice edition) we find T'atayan-nuin on page 129, 
line 7, and Tatayann on page 220, line 16, and page 232, line 4. 
In the Tiflis edition of the same author we have Tatayan Nuin 
on page 229, line 12; Tata T'ann on page 361, line 3 from the bot- 
tom; and zlata Tann on page 378, line 3 from the bottom. In 
Vardan we find Tataya noyinn on page 144, lines 4-3 from the 
bottom. 

Tatayan is the Mongolian Qatagan. In Kowatewsk1 2.773a 
the word qgataqan is defined as “ assez fort, assez spiritueux: ” assez 
dur: * assez méchant, cruel.” It is a diminutive in -gan (see 
Cormaqan above) of gatan (~ qatang) “fort, spiritueux, solide, 
ferme, dur; méchant ” (cf. KowaLewsk1 1.771b-772a) , which is 
well attested as a proper name. Cf., e. g., the chronicle of Sayang 
Secen (I. J. Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen) where we 
find Qatan Bayatur on page 220, line 3; Danasri Qatan Bayatur 
on page 220, line 6 (where it is written Dan-a-sri Qatan Bayatur) ; 
Sereng Qatan Bayatur on page 220, line 10; and Ordos-un Qatan 
Bayatur (i.e., “Qatan Bayatur of the Ordos”) on page 227, 
line 6. 

Tayan = Qa’an 

See the entry C’ankaz Tayan. 
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Hulawu Tan = Hiile’ti (< *Hiilegii) Qan 


Grigor’s Hulawu is extremely interesting. It is based on a 
Mongolian form Hiile’ii < *Hiilegii. The name appears so fre- 
quently in the History that I shall give only a few references. In 
Chap. IX, p. 18, 1. 9, we find Hulawu Tanén, an ablative in -én. 
In Chap. XII, p. 28, ll. 19 and 21, we find Hulawén, an ablative of 
Hulawu. In Chap. XII, p. 28, 1. 36, we find also the oblique form 
Hulawin. In note 4 on page 88 of Le chapitre cv du Yuan che 
Hampis remarked “ Les historiens arméniens écrivent Hulavu.” 
The Armenian form is comparable to the Chinese form Hsii-lieh- 
wu AAC (Hiile’ii) which we find, for example, in Yiian shih 
149 (ts‘é 45) .15b4. In both cases the intervocalic hiatus is bridged 
by -w-. Although the name Hiile’ti is not attested in the Secret 
History the word hiile’ii is. Cf. Peuxior, “ Les mots a h initiale, 
aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol des XIITI* et XIV° siécles ” in 
JA 202 (1925) 193-263 (pp. 236-237, 64°) : “64° hiila- (mo. écrit 
iild-, “ étre en surplus ”, Hs 112 et passim; hiila@’%i (mo. écrit ila’u 
et ild’ii) , “ restant, en surplus ”, Hs 144 (plur hiild’dit) ; pe hiil’ii, 
M 117; ol SY 52 Hiilagii-yan, nom du fondateur de la dynastie 
mongole de Perse, ou Hiilagu [sic] est pour Hiila’ii, mo. écrit 
Ula’ii, dans les textes chinois Hiu-lie, *Hiila. Pron. mong. moderne 
ili, Ru 97, mais iilemji, Ru 135. Pour les rapprochements avec 
ma. fulu, “ surplus ”, ete., qui sont sirs, cf. R 7; y ajouter negidal 
hul6ox6, goldi puld, puléx6 de S' 19, S* 276, et ful, etc., de Grube, 
Gold., p. 117. Il n’y a aucune raison d’accepter, comme |’a fait 
[237] M. Ramstedt, l’étymologie de ma. fulu par un chinois fou-yu 
(? SR) , indiquée par Zakharov.” 


K‘it‘buya = Kdd Buqa 

The name K‘it‘buya appears twice in Grigor’s History, once in 
Chap. XIII, p. 33, 1. 2, as zK‘it‘bwyayn and once in Chap. XIII, 
p. 33, 1. 17, as K‘it‘buyayn. The name of this famous general is, 
in reality, Turkish, not Mongolian. On page 2 of his article 
“ Tiirkische Namen .. .” (see Aradamur above), A. von LE Coq 
remarked: “Bei den agyptischen Mameluken treten ahnliche 
Namen auf, so... ; Katbuya der zuverlassige Stier; ...” For the 
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word kad, ké8 in Turkish meaning “ gut, tiichtig ” cf. C. BrocKEL- 
MANN, op. cit., p. 101. For buga “Stier” cf. also C. BRocKkEL- 
MANN, op. cit., p. 43. 


Manku Tan = Mangii Qan 


The name Manku Ian appears several times in Grigor’s History. 
Cf., e. g., Chap. X, p. 21, 1. 10, where we find the oblique form 
Manku TYanin and Chap. X, p. 21, 1. 28, where we find Manku 
Tann “the Manku Lan.” Grigor’s transcription of the name of 
Mongke Qayan, who ruled from 1251 to 1259, is based on the 
Turkish form of his name, not the Mongolian. As remarked by 
PELLIOT on pages 454-455 of his article “ Sur quelques mots d’Asie 
Centrale attestés dans les textes chinois ” in JA 1 (1914) .451-469, 
“ Dans les deux langues, un méme mot primitif, signifiant “ éter- 
nel’, avait pris des formes un peu différentes, mais suffisamment 
voisines pour que leur identité fonciére s’imposat a l’esprit de tous. 
Les Turcs appelaient, par suite, ce grand khan Mangii, les Mongols 
*Monka (Mongka). Plan Carpin et Rubrouck transcrivent la 
forme turque; le Mong-ko des Chinois est l’équivalent régulier de 
la [455] forme mongole; les sources musulmanes les ont connues 
toutes les deux.” 


Miyan = Miqan 


“ They carried out his [i. e., Xul’s—F. W. C.] command at once, 
but Xul himself afterwards died an evil death, and his son, Miyan 
by name, ascended his throne in his place.” Thus Grigor intro- 
duces Miyan, son of Xul. The name appears frequently. Cf., e. g., 
Chap. X, p. 24, 1. 114, where we find Miyan; Chap. XII, p. 12, 
p. 28, 1. 33, where we find zMiyann “ the Miyan ” in the accusative 
form; and Chap. XII, p. 28, 1. 45, where we find Miyann “ the 
Miyan.” (Cf. the V variant Meyann.) Grigor’s Miyan is a tran- 
scription of the Mongolian Migqan “Flesh, Meat.” This is a 
curious name which, so far as I know, is unattested elsewhere. 
Kirakos (Venice edition and Tiflis edition, p. 378) has Meyan. 
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Muyal = Mongyol 

“During these days there came a man from Manku Lan, a 
Muyal (Mongol) by race.” This is the only occurrence of the 
name Muyal in Grigor’s History (Chap. XII, p. 31, 1. 118). In 
N. N. Poppr’s Mouroapcxuii caoBapb [Mongolian Dictionary] we 
find the Turkish form Moyul in the entry (p. 238a): “monyol 
morin (yog2 Jgive —4.moyul at LY Jgte MOHTOMbCKaA TOWAaNb 
{Mongolian horse] 249.” The Persian form is Muyal. Cf. also the 
name “ Mugiltai” apud K. JAHN, op. cit., p. 13. On page 33b 
of G. J. Ramstept’s “ Mogholica: Beitrige zur Kenntnis der 
Moghol-Sprache in Afghanistan ” we find: “ moyél Mogholvolk, 
Mogholisch; t.; vgl. mongol; 6 kann auf a zuriickgehen, wir hatten 
also moyal vgl. russ. MyHrab, hindust. mwyal.” 


Mular = * Molar ~ Molur 


The name Mular appears only once in Grigor’s History in Chap. 
III, p. 10, 1. 67. Kirakos has Molar for this name. Cf. “ Molar- 
nouin” (DULAURIER, op. cit., pp. 219, 220). In the Tiflis edition 
we find Mu[2]lar Nuin (p. 228, ll. 1-2), Molarn, “the Molar ” 
(p. 228, 1. 8 from the bottom), Mo[2]lar Nuinn, “the Molar 
Nuin” (p. 228, ll. 3-2 from the bottom), Molar Nuinn (“the 
Molar Nuin”’) (p. 230, 1. 7 from the bottom) , and Molarn (“the 
Molar”) (p. 238, 1. 4 from the bottom). The form Molar is, I 
think, preferable. It represents a Mongolian *Molar ~Molur (~ 
Bolur) “ Crystal.” The alternation of b- and m- is not uncommon 
in Mongolian. Cf., e.g., becéin ~ meéin “monkey.” The word 
bolur ~ molur < Persian. The word bolur is defined “ cristal de 
roche, cristal ” by KowaLewskI 2.1192a. Cf. also molur “ cristal 
de roche, cristal ” in KowALEwskKI 3.2042a (KOWALEWSKI’s tran- 
scription “molor” on page 2042a is incorrect.) In Kalmuck 
(RaMSTEDT, op. cit., p. 50b) we have: “bolr (molr) kristall, 
durchsichtiger stein; (episch:) durchsichtig. [bolur; kom. bolar, 
< p. bolur].” 

Nuaak‘awun = Noqai Ko’iin 


The name Nuaak‘awun which appears only once in Grigor’s 
History (Chap. XII, p. 29, 1. 52) is almost certainly the Mon- 
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golian Noqgai K@’iin “Dog Son.” In Nuaa, as in Bac‘u, the 
Armenian a =the Mongolian ai, which was probably pronounced 
as a very close d in the dialect from which this name was tran- 
scribed. In k‘awun, as in Hulawu, the Armenian -w- serves as a 
consonantal glide in transcribing the Mongolian ko’tin <*kobiin 
(~ kébegiin <*kdbe + giin) “son.” Strictly speaking, in the Ar- 
menian form k‘awun, the -w- has both a vocalic and a consonantal 
function, for the Armenian aw = Mongolian 6 and the w serves 
also to bridge the hiatus. 

In his letter of 3 September 1949 the Reverend Antoine Mo- 
STAERT remarked: 


“ Le nom de Noqai K6’iin existe encore & présent chez les Mon- 
gols. Je vois que je n’ai pas donné ce nom dans le Dict. ord., 
probablement parce qu’il ne se trouvait pas dans mes notes. Mais 
j'ai connu pendant de longues années chez les Ordos du Sud un 
jeune homme qui s’appelait Noy k‘t (= Fils chien) et qui plus 
tard a changé ce nom pour celui de Dzambal.” 


Sanit‘ay =(?) Sédniter 


The name Sanit‘ay appears once in Grigor’s History in Chap. 
IV, p. 10, 1. 66. It may be the Mongolian Sdnite:. In the Yiian 
shih 22 (ts‘é 8) we find Hsiieh-ni-t'ai HJBG (Sénitei) (31b7) 
alternating with Hsiieh-ni-t'aif¥ JEG (Sdnitei) (32b2). Cf. also 
P. Pexuiot, TP 27 (1930) .197. 

Sayin Tan = Sayin Qan 

“ He [i. e., Baron Saompat—F. W. C.] went with the blessing of 
God and saw Sayin Tan, who was very pro-Christian and virtue- 
loving. Because of this his people called him Sayin Tan, which in 
their language means the good and fine Khan.” In the Armenian 
text here (Chap. VII, p. 15, ll. 11 and 12) and immediately below 
(Chap. VII, p. 15, 1. 18) we have Sayin Tann, i.e., “the Sayin 
Tan.” If Grigor’s statement is reliable, the epithet Sayin Qan 
(“ Good Qan ”) was applied to Giiyiig as well as to Batu, son of 
JOti, eldest son of Cinggis. Sayin is a perfect transcription of the 
Mongolian Sayin “ Good.” Tan is, of course, Qan. 
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Siramun = Siremiin (> Siremiin) 


“The sage C‘awrmayan died,” Grigor tells us, “ and left two 
sons by his wife Aylt‘ana Xat‘un, one called Siramun and the 
second, Bawra.” In this text (Chap. IX, p. 18, 1. 3) the name is 
written Siramun. It appears again in the same line as Siramunn 
“the Siramun.” In Chap. XVI, p. 47, ll. 37 and 40, we find 
Siramunin. In Kirakos (Venice edition, p. 232, 1. 6 from the 
bottom) the name is written Siraman. Grigor’s Siramun may be 
compared with the Chinese transcription Hsi-lieh-mén %#/P4 
(Siremiin) cited by Hamsis (op. cit., p. 76, note 1) from the 
Yiian shih. Both represent a Mongolian pronunciation anterior to 
the passage of si- to 5i- in the first syllable which is attested in the 
later Chinese transcription Shih-lieh-mén RAFI (cf., e. g., Yiian 
shih 2.8b8) as well as the Persian Siramin (K. JAHN, op. cit., 
pp. 11, 14). 

On pages 28-29 of his article “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan”... 
in TP 27 (1930) .12-56, PeLtiot remarked with reference to the 
same phonological phenomenon in the word kesig (> kesig) 
“guard”: “En outre, on doit se rappeler que le Yuan che par 
exemple suit des sources ot s- devant 7 restait encore s-, au lieu 
que ce s- est toujours passé a 8- pour les transcriptions de I’ Histoire 
secrete des Mongols; ce passage de s- 4 8- devant 7 doit donc se 
placer vraisemblablement vers la fin du [29] XIII° siecle, et peut- 
étre d’abord dans certains dialectes seulement.” 

In note 4 on pages [203]-[204] of “ Les Mongols et la Papauté ” 
PELLIOT wrote with reference to the name of Siremiin, son of 
Giiyiig by Oyul Qaimi8, the following: 


9 


Je ne puis pas, vu le sujet du présent travail, ne pas dire un mot de ce 
nom de Sirimiin. L’orthographe seule, aussi bien en écriture mongole qu’en 
écriture arabe, autorise *Siramun ou Sirimiin, mais les transcriptions chinoises 
supposent Siraimiin, et ceci est en accord avec les « Chirenen » [lire « Chire- 
men »] et « Sirenum » [lire « Siremun »] de Plan Carpin et avec le « Siremon » 
de Guillaume de Rubrouck. M. Blochet (Hist. des Mongols, II, 287) a vu 
dans Sirimiin le mot mongol %irdmiin (ou Sirin, Sirimd, etc.), qui signifie 
anciennement du < cuivre natif », encore que nos dictionnaires le traduisent 
aujourd’hui par « bronze » (le mot se rattache non a Strala’ul- comme le dit 
M. Blochet, mais 4 Sird-, aujourd’hui Siri-, « fondre [en parlant d’un metal] ») ; 
c’est en effet une hypothése qui s’offre a l’esprit assez naturellement. J’ai 
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cependant proposé en 1914 (JA, 1914, 1, 498) une autre solution, dans les 
termes suivants: « Siramun est peut-étre, 4 l’origine, un nom chrétien; ce 
serait dans I’Iran du Nord-Est ot 17 fut longtemps inconnue, une forme 
normale de Slemun, Salomon; de 14, le nom aurait passé chez les Turcs et les 
Mongols, ot, en fait, nous le voyons [204] surtout porté par des chrétiens; 
mais cette explication n’est qu’une hypothése.» Ce qui m’avait d’abord orienté 
vers cette solution, c’est que le nom de Siramun (ou Siraimiin) apparait dans 
les inscriptions nestoriennes du Semireé e [sic] (Chwolson, III, 97) ow il n’y a 
pour ainsi dire aucun nom mongol, mais seulement des noms syriaques, iraniens 
et tures. Méme aujourd’hui, je ne veux pas donner la solution pour certaine, 
mais je la tiens pour plus probable encore qu’en 1914, car on trouve Silaémiin 
comme un doublet de Siramiin; cf. Juwaini, III, 2615; RaSidu-’d-Din, éd. 
Blochet, 280°; IT, 302? et note f. La forme «sogdienne » Siraimiin aurait 
passé populairement en ouigour et de la en mongol, mais la forme savante 
Silamiin aurait reparu sous l’influence directe du syriaque. Ceci ne serait pas 
sans conséquence pour les affinités chrétiennes de ceux qui ont porté ce nom 
de Siraimiin; dans le cas de Siramiin, fils de Cormayan, nous ne nous étonnerons 
pas, puisque nous savons que Cormayan, méme s’il n’était pas chrétien lui- 
méme, avait deux beaux-fréres chrétiens (cf. swpra, p. [52]); dans celui de 
Sirdmiin, petit-fils d’Ogédai et neveu de Giiyiik, nous n’oublierons pas tout ce 
qu’il y eut de christianisme autour de Giiyiik lui-méme. Et d’ailleurs, sans 
vouloir discuter ici la question, j’ajouterai que le nom de Siban (< Siban) , qui 
fut porté, entre autres, par un fils de Jééi, pourrait bien étre aussi un nom 
chrétien. 


Again, in note 25 on page 41 of Le chapitre cvii... PELLIOT 
stated: “J’ai depuis longtemps proposé de reconnaitre dans le 
non mongol Silamun, Siramun, Silamun, Siramun, léquivalent de 
Salomon, les formes en -7- étant dues 4 des intermédiaires 
sogdiens.” 


T‘agudar = Tegiider 


The name of the infamous Tegiider, who was captured by 
Siremiin Noyan in October-November 1269, appears several times 
in Grigor’s History. Cf., e. g., Chap. X, p. 22, 1. 41 (T*agudarn) 
and Chap. XVI, p. 46, Il. 3-4 (T“a[4]gudar). In RaSid al-Din’s 
Ta’rih-i-Mubdarak-i-Gazani, however, he is known as Nikidiar, i. e., 
Nekiider (“The Slave”). Cf. K. JAHN, op. cit., p. 14. For his 
genealogy cf. Hamats, op. cit., “ Tableau 22” (“ Nakiidar”) and 
“Tableau 23” (“ Nakiidar”). Since the Armenian form is con- 
sistently T“agudar, it is, I think, safe to assume that the confusion 
in the Persian sources may be attributed to an orthographic error, 
for there is only the difference of a point between initial ¢ (3) and 
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initial n (}) in the Arabic script. For a discussion of the problem 
cf. Brosset, op. cit., p. 576, note 1. The name Tegiider is formed 
by means of the denominal suffix -der from the word tegiis “ per- 
fect.” Tegiider means “ The Perfect.” 


Tat‘ar ~ T‘at‘ar = Tatar 


“Thus also from the mixture of these three races, Hagar, 
Kendura, and Esau, was there produced the ugly progeny, en- 
gendered in sin, and called Tat‘ar, which means sharp and swift.” 
In these terms Grigor introduces the Tatars to his readers. In 
this passage (Chap. I, p. 2, 1. 44) the name is written Tat‘ar. It 
appears once as T“at‘ark‘, a plural in -k‘ of T“at‘ar, (Chap. I, p. 3, 
1. 53). In the chapter headings by a later hand it is regularly 
T‘at‘ar, not Tat‘ar. Both Kirakos and Vardan have T“at‘ar 
throughout their respective works. Grigor’s explanation of the 
name is gratuitous. The meaning is unknown. For early theories 
see ABeEL-Remusat, Recherches sur les langues tartares, ou Mém- 
oires sur différens points de la grammaire et de la littérature des 
Mandchous, des Mongols, des Ouigours et et des Tibétains (Paris, 
1820), pp. 2-3. In TP 28 (1931) .203, Pexxior stated in a brief 
notice on Nomadic Movements in Asia (London, 1929) by Sir 
E. Denison Ross: “ P. 26: I] n’y a aucune apparence que le nom 
“ ‘Tatar ” soit d’origine chinoise.” 


Tawvus Xat‘un = *Tauus Qatun 


“In the same year that Hulawu Khan died,” Grigor tells us, 
“his good wife Tawvus Xat‘un also passed away.” In Grigor’s 
text (Chap. XII, p. 29, 1.64) thename is written Tawvus Xat‘unn, 
i.e., “the Tawvus Xat‘un.” In Chap. XIII, p. 34, Il. 50-51, the 
name appears once again as Tawvus [51] Xat‘unn. In Kirakos 
(Venice edition) we find Toxuz Xat‘un (p. 223, 1. 2 from the 
bottom), Toaruz [234] zat‘un (p. 233, last line), and T‘oruz 
Xat‘unn (p. 229, 1.7). In the Tiflis edition of the same author we 
find Toyus Xat‘un (p. 366, last line), Toyus xat‘un (p. 381, 1. 6 
from the bottom), and Toyus [11] zat‘unn (p. 382, 1. 10). In 
Vardan we find Toyuz zat‘unn (p. 149, 1. 10 from the bottom) , 
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Toyuz (p. 150, 1. 20), and Toyuz xat‘un (p. 160, 1. 4 from the 
bottom) . 

This is the famous Kereyid princess, who was the principal wife 
of Hiilegii. Cf., e. g., [E.] QuaTREMERE, Histoire des Mongols de 
la Perse, écrite en persan par Raschid eldin I (Paris, 1836) , pp. 
93-95, 145, 147. In the Persian text the name is written 09° > 5993. 
(Déqiz Xatiun) or “ Dokouz-khatoun ” in QuATREMERE’s tran- 
scription. It was, presumably, for this reason that Pexiiot in 7'P 
29 (1932) .49, for example, wrote the name “ Doquz-xatun.” 

At first sight, it may appear difficult to reconcile Grigor’s “ 'Taw- 
vus ” with the “ Toxuz” ~ “ Toyus” of Kirakos, the “ Toyuz ” 
of Vardan, and the “ Déqiiz” of Rasid al-Din, particularly when 
we recall that on page 2 of his article “ Tiirkische Namen und 
Titel in Indien” (see Aradamur above) A. von LE Cog wrote: 
“ Bei den agyptischen Mameluken treten ahnliche Namen auf, so 

.; Toquz-damir Vieleisen (toquz wortl.=9, iibertragen = 
viel); . . .” The similarity between “Toxuz” ~ “ Toyuz,” 
“ Toyuz,” “ Doquiz” and the Turkish Toquz “ Nine ” is entirely 
accidental, for the name of the Kereyid princess means “ Peacock,” 
not “ Nine.” 

In the Syriac text of The History of Yaballaha III and of his 
Vicar Bar Sauma the princess is called “ Tawos Kathon.” Cf. J. A. 
MonTGoMERY, op. cit., p. 76 (see Alatay above). This “ Tawos ” 
is obviously the same as Grigor’s “'Tawvus.” The fact is that 
“'Tawos ” ~ “ Tawvus ” on the one hand and “ Toxuz” ~ “ To- 
yuz,” “ Toyuz,” and “ Diqiz’ on the other are two different forms 
of a single name. 

On page 339 of B. Ya Vuaprmircov’s article “ Mongolica I” 
in Sanucku Koaneruu BoctoxoBezosp mpu As3sHvatcKom Mys3ee 
Pocculickol Akagemuu Hayk [Memoirs of the College of Orien- 
talists of the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences] 
1 (1925) . 305-341 we read: 


39. MOHT.-IIMCbM. toyus (B CTapo# MOHT. IMCbMeHHOCTH tayus), OaHT., 19p6.- 
Ko6a., m9p6.- Actp. To5dc, xamx, T‘o50c || Typ.: OcM. tawus, tawus, KDM., 
6ocH. taus, Tayc, TOO. Tawbic < Nepc. taus «MaBIHH >, ObITh MOx*KeT, < apaMelick. 
tawus > Tpe4. raws, > aT. *tavon > pavo! (cp. Laufer, 575; Halo TOAbKO 
OTMeTHTb, 4TO B. Laufer coBepuieHHO HeMpaBHbHO yKa3bIBaeT MOHTOJbCKy!O 
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dopmy <tds», ropops, YTO PopMbI <tagus, togos> NHUIYTCA TaK 1A OOO3HAYeHHA 
AONTOTbI riacHoro; @opMa < tds » HEH3BeCTHAa HH B OJHOM MOHTOJIbCKOM Hape4uHH, 
HH B OHO MOHTOJAbCKOH pyKonucn). [loka npescTaBAaeTCA He€BO3MO?KHbIM 
PelWwHTb, NOAYYAN-IM MOHTOMbI COBO tayus ~ toyus MPAMO OT NepcosB, HM 
yuepe3 TypellKoe, HH HHOe NocpescTBo. 


1Cm. J. Halévy, Le nom de [sic] paon, J. A., 1913, p. 710-712. 


[39. Writ. Mong. toyus in the old Mong. writing tayus) , Bait. Kobd. Dorb., 
Astr.-Dorb. toyds, Khalkh. t‘oyds || Turk.: Osm tawus, Krm., Bosn. taus, Tob. 
tawis< Pers. taiis “peacock,” perhaps, < Aram. tawus> Greek taws > Lat. 
*tavon > pavo (cf. Laufer, 575. We must note only that B. Laurer indicates 
entirely incorrectly the Mongolian form “ tds,” saying that the forms “ tagus, 
togos ” are so written for the notation of the length of the vowel. The form 
“tds” is not known either in a single Mongolian dialect or in a single 
Mongolian manuscript). In the meanwhile it appears impossible to decide 
whether the Mongols received the word tayus / toyus directly from the 
Persians, or through the Turkish or another medium. 


1 See J. Hatévy, Le nom de [sic] paon, J. A., 1913, p. 710-712.] 


From this it is clear that Grigor’s “ Tawvus” is the Turco- 
Persian form of the name, not the Mongolian. It is interesting 
to observe that the Mongolian form of the name still lives in 
the Ordos dialect. Cf. “ t‘ogos paon; n. pr. f. | . . . [mo. toyus]” 
(Mostaenrt, op. cit. 2.665a) . 


T‘enal Nuin = *Tainal Noyan 


The name T“enal Nuin appears only once in Grigor’s History 
in Chap. IV, p. 10, 1. 70, where we have T“enal Nuinn, i.e., “ the 
T‘enal Nuin.” This may be the same general whom W. Barruo tp, 
op. cit., p. 416, calls “ Taynal-noyon.” In any case, it is the same 
name. In his “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. Barthold” in 
TP 27 (1930) .12-56, Petitiot remarked on page 56: “P. 416. 
La lecture “ Taynal” est garantie par |’Histoire secréte.” 
This is a lapsus, for the name does not appear in the Secret His- 
tory. As a matter of fact, in note 2 on page 198 of his note “ Les 
kéké-dabtir et les POF hou-k’eou ts’ing-ts’eu” in TP 27 
(1930) .195-198, PeELLIot remarked: “ P. 56, 1. 8: J’ai dit que 








la lecture “ Taynal ” était garantie par l’Histoire secréte, mais ai 
omis d’indiquer le n° du paragraphe; je viens de le rechercher en 
vain, et crains d’avoir fait quelque confusion dans l’indication de 
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la source.” Cf. also the name “ Tainal-yaya ” / “ Tainal-yaya ” 


in Hampis, op. cit., p. 175a. 
Here the Armenian -e- = Mongolian -ai- (or -ayi-) . 


Tut‘ar = (?) *Tutar 


The name Tut‘ar appears once in Grigor’s History (Chap. XII, 
p. 22, 1. 32) as zTut‘arn “the Tut‘ar” (acc.). Kirakos (Venice 
edition) has T'uthar (p. 218, 1. 10 from the bottom) and Tutharn, 
“the Tuthar” (p. 220, 1. 16). In the Tiflis edition of the same 
author we find Tutharn (p. 361, 1. 3 from the bottom) and 
2Tut‘arn (p. 378, 1. 4 from the bottom). These forms all clearly 
indicate a Mongolian original *Tutar, but, so far as I know, such 
a name is not attested in Mongolian sources. 


T‘ut‘'tu Nuin =(?) *Tudtu Noyan 
The name 7“ut‘tu Nuin appears once in Grigor’s History (Chap. 
IV, p. 10, 1. 68) T*ut‘tu Nuinn “the T‘ut‘tu Nuin.” In Kirakos 
(Venice edition) we find Tut‘un-nuin (p. 150, 1. 11). Grigor’s 
form would seem to be based on a Mongolian *7udtu Noyan, but 
that of Kirakos on a *T'utu Noyan. I have not encountered such 
a name in Mongolian sources. 


Xat‘un = Qatun 
See the entry Aylt‘ana Xat‘un. 


Xojay Nuin = Qoja Noyan 

The name Xojay Nuin appears once in Grigor’s History (Chap. 
IV, p. 10, 1. 89) , where it is written Xojay Nuinn, i.e., “ the Xojay 
Nuin.” In Kirakos (Venice edition, p. 215, 1. 14) the name is 
written Xoja-nuin. Although the name Qoja was popular with 
the Mongols, to the best of my knowledge, it has not yet been 
discovered in a Mongolian source. It is of Persian origin. It is 
well-attested in Chinese sources. On page 109 of his posthumous 
article “ Le Héja et le Sayyid Husain de I’Histoire des Ming” in 
T‘oung Pao 38 (1948) .81-292, PeLuiot wrote: “ depuis l’époque 
mongole, X#% houo-tché est en chinois la transcription réguliére 
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du titre musulman de hdja< persan ++|9> hwajah, » maitre “ 
(> malais kéjah) ; c’est aussi le » Coja “ de Marco Polo, » coya “ 
de Marignolli, ghoya en persan et coia en ture dans le Codex 
Cumanicus (éd. Kuun, 105; Grgnbech, Koman. Worterbuch, 198) ; 
cf. aussi Yule, Hobson-Jobson’, 234.” 


Xul = Qul 


Grigor’s Xul is a perfect transcription of Qul, a name of Turkish 
origin which means “Slave.” The name appears frequently in 
Grigor’s History. Cf., e.g., Chap. X, p. 22, 1. 39, where we find 
Xuln “the Xul.” For qul in Turkish cf., e. g., C. BRocKELMANN, 
op. cit., p. 163. Cf. also N. Popp, Monroapcxui caoBapb [| Mon- 
golian Dictionary], p. 122b. In Kirakos (Venice edition) we find 
Tuli (p. 218, 1. 11 from the bottom) , Tuln (p. 220, 1. 15), 2Tuln 
(p. 232, 1.3) and Twlin (p. 232, 1. 4). In the Tiflis edition of the 
same author, we find Tuln (p. 361, 1. 4 from the bottom) , 2uln 
(p. 378, 1. 4 from the bottom), and Twlin (p. 378, 1. 3 from the 
bottom). The form Twlin (where -n is, of course, the Armenian 
definite article) may be the Persian form Quilt. 


Xunan Nuin =Tunan Noyan 


The name Xunan Nuin appears only once in Grigor’s History 
in Chap. IV, p. 10, ll. 69-70, where it is written Xu[70]nan Nuinn. 
Xunan is the Mongolian T'unan, a name which is well attested 
in the Secret History. Cf. §122 (YCPS 3.41al1), §177 (YCPS 
6.25a1), § 202 (YCPS 8.25a3), §210 (YCPS 9.3b2,4; 4a3, 4; 
4b1,2), § 216 (YCPS 9.19a5), § 243 (YCPS 10.25b3). Tunan 
means “A Three-Year Old.” The word yunan is attested once 
in the Secret History § 60 (YCPS 1.41b3) in a text where it is 
used of a person: Temiige Odéigin yunan-biile’e “ Temiige Odéigin 
was three years old.” In general, however, the word is used of 
animals. Thus we find on page 179a of MykaqaumaT an-Aza6 
[Mukaddimat al-Adab] the expression “ yunan iiker |S 9) 94 9¢—4. 
yunan uj o9\ ol gé TpexseTHAA poratas cKOTHHA [three-year (-old) 
horned cattle] 282.” In Kowatewsk1 (2.1021a) we find yuna 
“boeuf de trois ans” and yunacin [error for yunajin] “ vache de 
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trois ans.” Thus we see that not only does yunan ~ yuna, but also 
it becomes much more restricted in meaning in the later language. 

In Ordos we have “ gyna boeuf chatré qui est dans sa troisieme 
année (on donne aussi le nom de guna a un boeuf de quatre ou 
cing ans) ; chameau mile 4gé de trois ans (voir s. v. t‘dlak) ...” 
(Mostaert, op. cit. 1.314b). In Kalmuck we have “ gunn drei- 
jahrig (vom vieh) ; die dreizahl, der dritte tag (im monat) | gunn 
xo ein dreijihriger hammel; gunn bux” ein dreijahriger stier, ‘stier 
im dritten sommer; sarin gunn der dritte tag des monats; gunté 
kéwiin ein knabe in seinem dritten jahre. [gunan, s. gurwn; mo > 
tii. (> sam.) und tu.]” (Ramstept, op. cit., p. 155a) . 

It is difficult to say, however, whether the name T'wnan means 
“A Three-Year Old ” in the sense of a person who is three years 
old or in the sense of an ox which is three years old. 


Xurumei Nuin = Qurums Noyan 


The name Xuruméi Nuin appears once in Grigor’s History as 
Xuruméi Nuinn “ the Xurum¢é‘i Nuin ” in Chap. IV, p. 10, 1. 69. 
It is the Mongolian Qurums Noyan. The name is attested in the 
Secret History as QurumSi, the name of a Mohammedan clan in 
the city of Uriinggeti (YCPS, Sup. 1.50a5), and as part of the 
name of Masqud Qurumsi (YCPS, Sup. 1.50b3) . 

In his article “ Le nom du ywarizm dans les textes chinois ”’ in 
T‘oung Pao 34 (1938) .146-152, PreLuiot discussed the ethnic 
xwarizmi > Mongolian Qurumsi ~ Quruméi in the following terms: 


Mais la forme la plus curieuse est celle fournie par |’Histoire secréte des 
Mongols de 1240, transcrite phonétiquement en chinois a la fin du XIVe siécle; 
précisément & propos de Mahmiid Yalavaé et de ses fils, l’ethnique ywarizmi y 
apparait (§ 263) sous la forme QurumSi. Cette forme demande quelques 
explications. Le mongol des XIIIe-XIVe siécles confond y- et q-. Les 
transcripteurs de la fin du XIVe siécle n’avaient plus une connaissance directe 
du nom, et l’écriture mongole ne distingue pas entre o et uw; nous pourrions 
donc, en principe, corriger en *QorumSi ou *yorum3?, mais on va voir que les 
autres emplois du nom supposent qu-. Quant a l’u de la seconde syllabe, nous 
l’avons déja rencontré dans le nom de Noyai *yérusmi. Le s provient de ce 
que, dans le courant du XIIIe siécle, s est toujours passé a § devant 7 en 
mongol. Nous avons donc affaire ici 4 une forme métathétique -ms > m53- au 
lieu de -sm- < -zm-; cette métathése est vraisemblablement un fait mongol. 

Le “nom ” de Qurumii a été porté & l’époque mongole par un grand nombre 
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de gens. Dans le Yuan che seul, il y a au moins ciug AKA Hov-lin-che, sans 
compter quelques ZW pK Ff Hou-lin-tch’e*). Le mow Hf “wn se pronongait lim 


3) Cf. Wang Houei-tsou, San che t’ong-ming lou, 28, 2. 


a l’époque mongole; comme d’autre part le chinois n’avait pas de mots com- 
portant & la fois une voyelle labiale et une consonne finale labiale, lin (< lim) 
[151] servait aussi bien 4 rendre lum ou rum que lim ou rim. Les formes 
chinoises peuvent donc représenter Qurumsi (et Qurum¢i) aussi bien que 
Quriméi (et QurimZi). C’est la forme QurumZi qui est attestée dans les textes 


arméniens 1). RaSidu-’d-Din écrit “29° et ~*“99°, et la seconde graphie 
au moins montre qu’il faut lire Qurumsi?). Le nom se trouve méme dans 
des textes européens. On a beaucoup discuté sur le “ Corrensa ” ou “ Corensa ” 
de Plan Carpin, le “ Cureniza” ou “ Curoniza” de Benoit de Pologne, sans 
réussir & l’identifier ?). Du moins Karamzin (Istoriya, IV, rem. 102) avait-il 
déja vu qu’il devait étre identiqne [sic] au Kuremésa ou Kuremsa de la 
Chronique d’Ipatev. Le dout n’est pas permis. Le “Cureniza” de Benoit de 
Benoit de Pologne est a lire “ Curemza”, et il faut également substituer m 
a n dans le “ Corensa ” de Plan Carpin (la forme des mss. résulte probablement 
d’une graphie abrégée “Corésa”’). Il y a eu plusieurs QurumSi parmi les 
Gengiskhanides; celui dont parle Plan Carpin est presque sirement Qurums&i, 
le troisiéme fils d’Ordu (ou Ordii?), lui-méme fils ainé de Jézi; c’est donc ce 
neveu de Batu qui dut faire face aux Russes sur le Dniéper *) . 

Mais, dans tous ces cas, le nom de Qurumii signifie-t-il réellement ywarizmi? 
Blochet, dans son Histoire des Sultans mamlouks, 679, abandonnant sans mot 
dire sa transcription Qurmi8i, a dit que le nom représentait le mongol gorom¢éi, 
“ diminution ”. En ce cas, on pourrait supposer que la méthathése Qurum$i 
< *Qurusmi, *Qérusmi, est due 4 l’attraction d’un nom mongol préexistant. Je 
n'incline pas 4 une telle solution. Rien ne montre que le mot qoroméi ait [152] 
été employé comme nom propre. D’autre part, il est bien connu que les Mongols, 
pour des raisons que nous ne voyons pas le plus souvent, portaient comme nom 
personnel un nom de tribu ou de peuple qui, dans bien des cas, n’était pas 
celui de leur propre tribu (cf. JA, 1930, II, 261). Enfin, nous ne devons pas 
oublier que, dans le seul cas ot nous soyons siirs du sens de Qurum$i, ce nom 
signifie vraiment ywarizmi, homme du ywarizm. L’alternance -3 et -¢i dans la 
finale a pu étre amenée par |’influence des suffixes d’agent en -¢i; il est plus 
difficile de rendre compte de la métathése -zm- > -sm- en -ms- > -m3-. 


1) Cf. Patkanov, Istoriya Mongolov, I, 55, 58, 62. 


2) Blochet, Hist. des Mongols, II, 14, 388, 389, 423; l’orthographe “9° 
introduite une fois dans le texte par Blochet et sa transcription “ Kourmishi ” 
sont sans valeur. 

8) Cf. van den Wyngaert, Sinica-Franciscana, 1, 67; avant lui, von Hammer, 
Geschichte der Goldenen Horde, 189, 153, 213; Wolff, Geschichte der Mongolen, 
896. 

4) Sur ce Qurumii, cf. Blochet, Hist. des Mongols, II, 103. 
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In his review of Bertold SpuErR’s Die goldene Horde. Die Mon- 
golen in Russland 1223-1502 in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
47. Jahrg. Nr. 1/2, Januar/Februar 1944, pp. 14-21, PELLioT 
wrote (pp. 16-17): 


Une autre erreur non moins certaine concerne le nom du chef mongol que 
Plan Carpin rencontra en Ukraine et qu’il appelle « Corenza » ; les chroniques 
russes le connaissent sous le nom de « Kuremsa». Sp., 34 et 530, rétablit ce 
nom en HurramSah; c’est la solution qui prévaut depuis le livre de Hammer, 
139, 153, 213 (la note de cette page 213 est inexacte; les « chorunscha » de 
Pallas n’ont rien 4 voir avec « Kuremsa » ; se sont des horunzii, dont le titre 
s’apparente 4 horugv’, « etendard »). Mais il est bien invraisemblable qu’un 
Mongol déja adulte en 1246 ait porté le nom musulman de Hurramsah. Les 
mss. de Plan Carpin ont Corensa, Corenza, Kharancha, Choranca et Coroncha 
(cette derniére forme est dans le mss. jusqu’ici inutilisé de Lwow); ceux de 
Benoit de Pologne ont Curenzia et Curoniza; l’ensemble des formes raméne a 
*Curomza ou *Coromsa. Je ne doute pas qu'il faille y voir le nom mongol trés 
fréquent QurimSi ou QurumSi (ou Quriméi, Quruméi; cf. Patkanov, Istoriya 
Mongolov, I, 55, 58, 62; Radlov et Malov, Uigur. Sprachdenkmiler, 280), au 
propre «le Khwarezmien ». II a été porté par plusieurs membres de la famille 
impériale mongole, entre autres par le sixiéme fils de Qadan, lui-méme sixiéme 
fils [17] d’Ggédai. En fait, je crois qu’il s’agit ici de Qurum3i, le troisiéme fils 
d’Ordu (ou Ordii), lui-méme fils ainé de Jézi; il est trés admissible que ce 
neveu de Batu ait commandé sur le Dniéper (sur ce Qurums3i, cf. Blochet, Hist. 
des Mongols, II 103). La finale en -a doit étre un fait slave; il y a bien des 
slavismes dans Plan Carpin et quelques uns dans Rubrouck. Cette fois encore, 
quoique avec moins de détails, j’ai déja donné la solution dans T’oung Pao, 
1938, 151-52. Il est décidément regrettable que, dans la bibliographie si riche 
des pag. 455-525, le T’oung Pao soit ignoré. 


Xut‘t'u Nuin = ? Noyan 
The name Xut‘t‘u Nuin appears once in Grigor’s History as 
Aut‘t'u Nuinn “the Xut‘t‘u Nuin ” in Chap. IV, p. 10, 1. 68. I 
have not succeeded in identifying it. It suggests a Mongolian 
Qutuytu “ Saint,” but this would mean that Xut‘t‘u <* Xut‘uyt‘u. 


2. Terms 
bahatur = bayatur 


‘ 


‘. . . Hulawu Khan liked the Armenian and Georgian forces 
greatly because of their extreme bravery which they evidenced 
before him in every battle. Because of this he called them ba- 
haturs.” Grigor’s bahaturs (Chap. XII, p. 30, 1. 106) —the final 
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-s of the Armenian form of the word is a definite article of prox- 
imity—is, of course, the Mongolian bayatur, but the Armenian 
form recalls the Persian form of the word. Cf., e.g., the form 
bahadur on page 1266 of N. Poppsr’s article “ Das mongolische 
Sprachmaterial einer Leidener Handschrift,” Zweiter Abschnitt, 
Vissectua Akanemuu Hayx CCCP. 1927 (Bulletin de l’Académie 
des Sciences de l’URSS), pp. 1251-1274, where we read: “ Joly 
bahadur ‘Held’ f. 65. Vgl. M 129 3%. bahadur id., mo. 
bayatur id. Hier tritt dieses Wort in der persischen Form auf.” 
Both the Armenian and Persian forms appear to represent a Mon- 
golian form *bahatur in which the -h- designates the intervocalic 
hiatus. In the Secret History we find ba’atur, but not *bahatur. 
Cf. Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 11. It is entirely possible, however, 
that *bahatur ~ ba’atur (< bayatur) in the medieval period just 
as gahan ~ qa’an (<qayan). Cf. HaEniscu, op. cit., pp. 54 and 
56. Cf. also note 11 on page 317 of my article “ The Expression 
Jéb Ese Bol- in the Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 11 
(1948) .311-320. Both aha and a’a correspond to aya of the 
written Mongolian and both have evolved as @ in the modern 
dialects. 


duman = tiimen 


“ After this, when the year 706 (1251) of the Armenian era 
had come, there arrived from the east, where the great Xan was, 
seven sons of the khans, each with a duman of cavalry, and a 
duman is thirty thousand.” In the first case the word is written 
duman (Chap. X, p. 22, 1. 36) and in the second dwmann “ the 
duman” (Chap. X, p. 22, 1. 37). Grigor’s “ thirty thousand ” is 
a curious error for “ ten thousand.” His dwman is, of course, the 
Mongolian tiimen. In Chap. XII, p. 27, 1. 10, we find dumana- 
gluxk‘s, where we have duman “ ten thousand ” + the union vowel 
a + glux “ comrade ” + the plural suffix in k‘ + the definite article 
of proximity -s. 


yp Cur = *qubéir < qubéi’ur < qubéiyur 


The word yp‘é‘ur is found in Chap IV, p. 9, 1. 46, of Grigor’s 
History. On page 158 of his article “ Qubéiri ~ qubéir et qubéi’ur 
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~ qubéur [sic]” in TP 37 (1943-1944) 153-164, PELLIotT wrote: 
“La forme de l’emprunt arménien, en valeur ancienne des lettres, 
est tphéur (> yp’ ur), transcrit gupéur par Patkanian, Istoriya 
Mongolov inoka Magakii (Saint-Pétersbourg, 1871, in-8, 10, 74) ; 
avec la Lautverschiebung médiévale de l’arménien, la forme ar- 
ménienne semble rendre yupéiir, et on trouvera plus loin en mongol 
méme le y- initial.” 

Pe.xiotT’s identification is indubitably correct. The Armenian 
form yp‘¢‘ur was probably pronounced yap‘é‘ur with primary stress 
on the second syllable. With reference to his remark that “la 
forme arménienne semble rendre yupéir,’ Prxiior hastened to 
add in note 2 on the same page that: “On ne peut toutefois faire 
fond sur la transcription arménienne pour établir la prononciation 
y- de l’initiale, car il y a nombre de cas ow |’arménien transcrit avec 
y- (<2) des mots mongols dont l’initiale est bien historiquement 
q- et non y (tels gayan, etc.) .” This is a very discreet qualification 
to which reference has already been made in my note on the word 
Tan in the entry on Abaya Ian above. 


k‘ésikt‘oyk‘ = kesigtii (> kesigtii) 

“ He [i.e., Hulawu Tan—F. W. C.] chose the handsome and 
youthful sons of the great Armenian and Georgian princes and 
appointed them his guards. He called them k‘ésikt‘oyk* which are 
the palace guards with sword and bow.” Grigor’s k‘ésik[109|t‘oyk‘ 
“the palace guards with sword and bow” in Chap. XII, p. 31, 
Il. 108-109, is an Armenian plural in -k*‘ of k‘esikt‘oy, a transcrip- 
tion of the Mongolian kesigtii (> kesigtii) . 

The guard of Cinggis Qayan was called kesig (> ke3ig). For a 
discussion of this word cf. pages 27-29 of the Prtuiot’s article 
“ Notes sur le “ Turkestan ” de M. W. Barthold ” in TP 27 (1930) . 
12-56. On page 28 Petuiot stated: “II est certain qu’au moins a 
partir du début du XIV*° siécle, la garde était le kaszk, et les soldats 
de la garde étaient les kasiktdan, au singulier kdsiktii (et kasik- 
tai) .” As in the case of Siramun above, the transcription k‘esik- 
t‘oyk‘ represents a Mongolian pronunciation of the word kesigtii 
(“ member of the imperial guard”) anterior to the passage of 
-si- to -3i-. 
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mal = mal 


In Chap. IV, p. 9, 1. 45, of Grigor’s History we find the word 
mal, which was borrowed by the Mongols from the Turks. The 
word is not attested in the Secret History, but it is registered in 
Mykaqumat a-Ayza6 [Mukaddimat al-Adab], pp. 232b and 233a. 
Poppe’s translation of it is “ HMyulecTBO [property].” 

On page 788 of their article “ Nasir al-Din Tisi on Finance ” 
in BSOS 10 (1939-1942) .755-789, M. Minovi and V. Minorsky 
wrote: “5. Mal (1) ‘property’; (2) ‘movable (?) property’ 
($12); (3) ‘a tax.’ In Mongolian mal, (a loan-word?) means 
‘ cattle ’.” 

The word is well attested in both the written Mongolian and 
in the dialects. Cf., e. g., the Kalmuck “ *mal vieh | . . . [mal, tii. 
mal id. ’eigentum’, vgl. ar. mal ’eigentum’|” (RAMSTEDT, op. cit., 
p. 254b). Cf. also the Ordos “*mal bétail, animaux constituant 
le bétail; se dit aussi spécialement des moutons et des chevres, 
et alors = Baga mal; animal de bat |... [mo. mal] (Mostazrt, 


op. cit. 2.450b) . 
tayar = tayar 

In Chap. IV, p. 9, 1. 45, of Grigor’s History we find the word 
t‘ayar. It is Turkish, not Mongolian. Cf. BrocKELMANN, op. cit., 
p. 191: “tayar (so! R. II, 798) Kornsack I, 17, 8; 207, 8; 344, 
10.” In his review of E. Buocuet’s Histoire des Mongols, Tome 
II, (Leiden-London 1911) in JA 4 (1914) .458-462, Cl. Huart 
wrote (pp. 460-461) : 

P. 186, “ Taghar . . . a été emprunté par les Turks dans la langue desquels 
on le trouve avec le sens de “ terrine, vase en terre pour conserver le grain ” 
et de “provisions de bouche” en général.” Ce mot a énormément voyagé. 


D’abord, constatons qu’il signifie, comme en mongol, “ un sac, une mesure de 
blé ,,; on ne s’en douterait guére d’aprés la note. L’osmanli et le turc oriental 


connaissent méme son diminutif >, 3>.\8 _ Comme mesure de capacité, 
le taghar est a Bagdad du poids de 800 ocques (Barsier DE Meynarp, Dic- 
tionnaire turc, t. II, p. 289) , mais il doit avoir varié depuis le temps de Rous- 
seau, car ce consul général lui attribue un poids de vingt waznés (Description 
du Pochalik de Bagdad, Paris, 1809, p. 117); or le wazné est de 4 batman, 
soit 24 ocques, ce qui ne fait, pour le taghar, que 480 ocques; mais cette ocque, 
au lieu d’étre, comme aujourd’hui, de 1 kilogr. 252, était alors de 3 livres 2 
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onces, ce qui met le taghar a 1,500 livres = 750 kilogrammes. Nous sommes 
encore loin des 1,500 kilogrammes que [461] représente la méme mesure & 
Déir-ez-Zor (V. Cuinet, Turquie d’Asie, t. II, p. 287, note. Voir encore 
Timkovsk1, Voyage 4 Péking, t. II, p. 426; QuatremMéRE, Mongols, p. 138, 
note 17). 


On pages 948-949 of his article “A Soyurghal of Qasim b. 
Jahangir Aq-gqoyunlu ” in BSOS 9 (1937-1939) .927-960, V. M1- 
NORSKY wrote: 


- (n) Taghar or taq@r is a well-known dry measure equal to 100 Tabriz maunds, 
cf. Rashid al-din, ed. Quatremére, p. 138, n. 17. [949] According to L. Budagov’s 
Turkish Dictionary, p. 361, 1 taghaér='750 Russian pounds =675 pounds 
avoirdupois. However, in our text taghar must refer to a tax and not to a 
measure, and in this sense the word is found in the Armenian historian Kirakos 
(thirteenth century). Speaking of Mongol oppression he writes: “ Voici 
quelques exemples entre mille. Arghoun [A. D. 1284-1291] avait imposé le mali 
et le khaphtchour, taxes auxquelles Houlavou [Hulagu, a.p. 1256-1265!] or- 
donna de joindre celle dite thaghar (f#usqua t‘ayar). De tous les gens inscrits 


au régistre royale on exigeait 100 litras de froment, 50 de vin, 2 de riz et de 
dzndzat, trois topracs [probably tobra, torba “ nose-bag”], deux cordes, un 
blane (monnaie) , une fléche, un fer 4 cheval, sans compter les autres présents, 
le vingtiéme animal et vingt stacs [*spitaki ‘ white ’, i.e. silver coins]. A celui 
qui n’avait pas ces choses on enlevait ses fils et ses filles, au lieu de la con- 
tribution.” 1 In this badly formulated passage the concluding part seems to 
explain the two basic taxes mentioned in the beginning, viz. “ 20 white coins ” 
must represent the tax called mali (*mal, in its technical sense “ money ”), 
and “ each twentieth animal ” the well-known tax on animals, gopchur.?, Then 
t‘ayar must refer to the taxes in kind enumerated in the central part of the 
passage. In Dulaurier’s translation, t‘ayar is followed by the word “ capita- 
tion ”, which is apparently the translator's own interpretation of the term. 
Originally taghar referred probably to the “100 litras of grain”, the word 
litra standing here for “ maund ” (vide supra). The remaining duties in kind 
may have been “ understood” under the principal item. In our text, too, 
taghdar must refer to some tax in kind, though the amount of the levy in 1849 
was undoubtedly more moderate than at the time of Mongol conquest. 


1 Brosset, Deux historiens arméniens, St. Pétersbourg, 1870, p. 182. Cf. Dulaurier, 
“Les Mongols d’aprés les historiens arméniens,” JA., June, 1858, p. 483. 

* However, according to Quatremére, Histoire des Mongols, p. 256, qobchur amounted 
to one out of 100. Cf. Barthold, Manuche, p. 32, A. Z. Validi, op. cit., 19. 


temay ik‘ = tamaci 
The word zt‘emay¢‘ik‘n in Chap. XII, p. 27, 1. 11, is an Ar- 
menian plural in -k‘ of t‘emayéi which represents the Mongolian 
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tamaéi, a word which merits a special article. Cf. Harniscn, 
Worterbuch, p. 145, for its appearance in the Secret History. 

In note 3 on pages [108]-[109] of “ Les Mongols et la Papauté,” 
PELuioT wrote: 


Selon Hethum, Ogédii avait envoyé Baiju en « Turquie» avec « XXX™ 
Tartars, qui estoient apellez Camachi, ce est a dire conquerreors » ou, dans le 
texte latin, « XXX™ militum Tatarorum, qui [in eorum lingua] vocabantur 
Camachi, id est conquisitores »; les éditeurs ajoutent en note qu'il « faut lire 
Cancali, ou plutét Qanqaly », nom d’une grande tribu Oghuz dont les membres 
« étaient connus pour leur bravoure et leur cruauté ». Mais les « Qanqaly » 
(il faudrait écrire Qangli, Qanli, sans le second a) sont hors de question. Les 
manuscrits utilisés par les éditeurs ont Camachi, Tanachy, Canachi, Canachy, 
Tanachyn, Thamachi, Tamachi; celui publié en 1903 par M. Omont (Not. et 
Extr., XX XVIII, 280) a Tonachi. Or c’est Tamachi qui est la bonne legon, 
car ce sont 1a évidemment les t’an-ma-tch’en (prononciation au XIIIe¢ siécle 
[109] *t’am-ma-é’in, ce qui suppose un original *tammacin ou tamacin) de 
V’Hist. secrete des Mongols (§ 273), titre formé régulierement sur un mot 
t’'an-ma (*tamma, *tama) qui se trouve au § 274 du méme ouvrage. Les his- 
toriens arméniens I’ont écrit temaci (cf. Patkanov, Istoriya Mongolov, II, p. 
138). Peut-étre est-ce le méme titre qui, avec des sens évolués, a survécu assez 
longtemps en turc et se rencontre également chez les écrivains arabes et persans 


du moyen 4ge sous la forme aly tawaci et oly tawasi; cf. Not. ex Eztr., 
IX, 178, 242, 247; XIV, I, 92; Quatremére, Hist. des sultans mamlouks, I, 1, 
132; Vullers, Lexicon persico-latinum, I, 474; Pavet de Courteille, Dict. turc- 
oriental, 219; document en écriture ouigoure de Zapiski Vost. Otd. R. I. Arkh. 
Obs¢c., XVI, 09; Raptov, Opyt slovarya, ITI, 985, 1127; A. S. Beveridge, The 
Memoirs of Babur, 334. 


In his fourth note entitled “ Deux mots tures chez Hiuan-tsang ” 
on pages 219-221 of his article “ Neuf notes sur des questions 
d’Asie centrale” in TP 26 (1929) .201-266, PeLLiot wrote (pp. 
220-221) : 


L‘identification certaine de ulaq autorise 4 chercher du cdété du ture |’ex- 
plication d’un autre nom donné par Hiuan-tsang et dont on ne s’est pas encore 
occupé. Lorsque Hiuan-tsang rencontre au Semiréé’e le souverain des T’ou-kiue 
occidentaux, celui-ci le fait conduire par un officier d’un certain rang que le 
texte appelle AMER ta-mo-tchi (*tép-mud-t’sie). Le rédacteur de la Vie 
(p. 55) semble voir la un nom propre, mais il est a priori bien plus naturel 
d’y renconnaitre un titre, et la finale ordinaire des noms d’agents en -¢i vient 4 
l’appui de cette hypothése. *Tdp-mud-t’ste raméne normalement soit 4 
*tapmati, soit, avec l’assimilation constante de l’occlusive labiale finale 4 la 
nasale labiale suivante, *tamaci (cf., chez Hiuan-tsang lui-méme, Ha FKRE 
Sa-mo-kien, *Sdp-mudt-[221] kion, Samarkand). Or il y a un titre de tamaéi, 
qu’aucun texte ture ancien n’a encore fourni, mais qui est aujourd’hui bien 
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attesté pour l’époque mongole, et qui a désigné un corps spécial de cavaliers 
(cf. mon article Les Mongols et la papauté, dans Rev. de l’Orient chrétien, 
XXIV [1924], 108-109 du tirage 4 part). Tamadcin ou tamaéi est réguliérement 
tiré d’un mot tama, également attesté au XIIIe siécle en mongol. Aux exemples 
que j’ai donnés, on peut ajouter que ce doit étre la le ## 55 t’a-~ma (= *tama) 
du Leao che (116, 1 v° et 6 r°), nom khitan des ,, fonctionnaires d’escorte “ 
(2 4E Ze). Somme toute, j’incline 4 admettre que nous avons dans la Vie 
de Hiuan-tsang le plus ancien exemple de tamaci, mot altaique dont il serait 
prématuré d’affirmer qu’il fut primitivement plutét ture que mongol, et qui 
était le titre des fonctionnaires d’escorte, et plus tard des troupes d’avant garde. 


In note 5 on page 146 of Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937) Paul 
Ratcunevsky furnished additional details: 


Suivant le chapitre sur les institutions militaires (ping-tche) du Yuan-che 
(98, 1 v°): «Au début des Yuan, il y avait des troupes mongoles et des 
troupes #2 fyi t’an-ma-tch’e ([tamaci] désigne en mongol les pasteurs de 
chameaux [d’aprés Tcuao Y1, il désigne les troupes braves et victorieuses d’une 
armée, v. Nien-eul che tcha-ki, 29, 21 r°]). Les troupes mongoles étaient toutes 
recrutées parmi les nationaux ([§J \.), les troupes t’an-ma-tch’e étaient formées 
avec les membres de différentes nationalités (#§}%)». D’aprées Patuapim 
(Mongolskoie Skazanie ..., Trudy ..., p. 255) , l’institution des t’an-ma-tch’e 
a été introduite sous Ogédai. « Les t’an-ma-tch’e étaient des chefs mongols 
qui commandaient les régiments recrutés parmi les peuples étrangers, par ex. 
les K’i-tan, les Turcs, etc. A vrai dire, le nom des chefs vient du nom des 
régiments étrangers qui portaient, sans doute, le nom t’an-ma.» Cependant 
d’aprés le Yuan-che, les t’an-ma-tch’e se rencontrent avant Ogédai [la premiére 
mention des tamaci, sous une autre orthographe, se trouve déja chez Hiuan- 
tsang, v. Pettiot, Neuf notes sur des questions d’Asie Centrale, T’oung Pao, 
1929, pp. 220-221]. Dans la biographie de Jouen-jouen-pou-houa (op. cit., 123, 
1 v°) il est dit en effet que, lors de la guerre contre les Kin, T’ai-tsou (Cingis) 
ordonna au t’ai-che Mou-houa-li [Muquli] de diviser les t’an-ma-tch’e en cing 
corps. Et d’aprés un autre passage du Yuan-che (99, 2v°) , a l’époque de T’ai- 
tsou (Cingis), le corps des t’an-ma-tch’e était sous le commandement de cing 
chefs: Ngan-tch’a-eul, Po-lo, Siao-nai, Ti-pou-li, Hai Pa-tou-eul et Jouen-jouen- 
pou-houa. Aprés la conquéte du royaume des Kin, ils [147] avaient été mis en 
garnison dans différents lieux. La troisitme année tchong-t’ong (1262), Khu- 
bilai avait créé une direction générale des t’an-ma-tch’e mongols, le 3 FF PENG 
Tre PEF Mong-kou t’an-ma-tch’e tsong-kouan fou, qui fut supprimé la 
seiziéme année tche-yuan (1279). Depuis, les t’an-ma-tch’e relevérent tantot 
des chefs mongols t’eou-hia, tantét du Palais oriental [c’est-a-dire du Prince 
héritier dont le palais est 4 l’orient] pour former finalement, la trente et uniéme 
année tche-yuan (1294) , la garde yeou tou-wei-wei du Palais Long-fou [ce palais 
qui fut construit par Khubilai 4 l’intention du Prince héritier et dont parle 
Marco Polo (v. Yute-Corpier, Marco Polo, t. I, p. 366) recut le nom de 
ME iia = Long-fou kong lorsqu’il devint, & la mort de l’Empereur, la résidence 
de l’Impératrice (v. Cuartenon, Marco Polo, t. II, p. 55)]. Différents offices 
concernant les t’an-ma-tch’e sont mentionnés dans le chapitre sur ]’admini- 
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stration (po-kouan tche) du Yuan-che, ainsi par ex. 89, 4 r°; 87, 5 r°. [N.B. 
In his “ Errata” RatcuNnevsky registered the following correction: “P. 146, 
note 5. Lire K’ouo-k’ouo-pou-houa au lieu de Jouen-jouen-kou-houa.” At the 
beginning of this note RatcHNevsky has confused the word tamaci with the 
word teme’eci (< temegeci) “ pasteur de chameau.”—F. W. C.] 


tzyu = tuzyu 

This word is found in Chap. IV, p. 9, 1. 45, of Grigor’s History. 
It is Turkish, not Mongolian. Cf. BRocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 221: 
“ tuzyu Gastgeschenk I, 351, 2 (AM I, 39, 6) ; 355, 5.” In note 24 
on pages 144-145 of QuaTREMERE’s Histoire des Mongols there is 
a discussion of the word, but he read it “turghou.” In his review 
of Biocuet’s Histoire des Mongols (see t‘ayar above) Cl. Huart 
wrote (p. 459) : “ La seconde [des impressions diverses—F. W. C.], 
c’est qu’il semblerait qu’il n’a jamais existé de pionnier, du nom 
d’Etienne Quatremére, pour tailler des sentiers dans la forét 
vierge de Rachid-eddin, car on ne voit son nom cité nulle part, 
méme pour des mots dont il a déja donné l’explication, comme 


touzghou (Mongols, p. 144, note 24),...” 
For the Mongolian form tusqu cf. KowaLEewsk1 (3.1832b) : 


“une coupe, un gobelet que l’on présente & ceux qui viennent 
visiter les nouveaux mariés.” No example of its usage is regis- 
tered. In the Monguor dialect we find pusgu “ coupe qu’on pré- 
sente aux invités 4 un festin nuptial.” (A. pz Smepr and A. 
MostaeErt, op. cit., p. 68). For the Kalmuck dialect Ramstept 
(Worterbuch, p. 403b) registers: “°tosyo willkommsbecher, will- 
kommstrunk, toast; becher, schale. [tos-qa vgl. tii. tostayan > r. 
cTakaHb; mo.> ma tusxu].” (Ramstept’s “ tos-qa” appears to 
be a theoretical restitution to explain the Kalmuck form tosyp 
instead of which one would expect *tusy“.) 


curut‘ay = quriltai 


“In the evening they convened a xurut‘ay (quriltai) which is 
called an assembly, ...” Grigor’s definition of the term zurut‘ay 
in Chap. IV, p. 8, 1. 22, as “an assembly” is exact. The term 
appears also in Chap. XIV, p. 35, 1. 13. It is the Mongolian 
quriltai. On page 52 of his “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan ” de M. W. 
Barthold”” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56, Petuior wrote: “P. 393— 
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M. B., comme M. Vladimircov et la plupart des auteurs, écrit 
toujours qurultay (qurultai) pour le nom des grandes assemblées 
des Mongols, et telle est en effet la forme adoptée par les his- 
toriens musulmans; mais la vraie forme mongole est quriltai 
(qurilta dans le dernier paragraphe de |’Histoire secréte) .” 


On pages 347-348 of his article “ Sur la légende d’Uyuz-khan en 
écriture ouigoure” in TP 27 (1930) .247-358, PrLiior wrote 
further: 


Dans le T’oung Pao de 1930, p. 52, j’ai fait remarquer qu’&’ mon avis mieux 
vaudrait employer pour ces grandes assemblées mongoles la forme quriltai, 
appuyée par le qurilta du dernier paragraphe de [’Histoire secréte des Mongols, 
que le qurultay (qurultai) des ouvrages musulmans. J’aurais di ajouter qu’en 
réalité qurultai parait étre une forme jayatai et osmanli assez tardive (appuyée 
cependant dans une certaine mesure par le ‘ kurulta’ [= qurulta] du Codex 
Comanicus, 229) et, de méme que notre mss. ture de la légende d’Uyuz a la 
forme quriltai, c’est quriltai qui est réguli¢rement employé [348] par les his- 
toriens persans de ]’époque mongole, en particulier par RaSidu-’d-Din; cf. aussi 
le dictionaire de Vullers, II, 722, '748. 














NOTES ON THE EARLY CH‘ING COPPER TRADE 
WITH JAPAN 
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It is now generally recognized that our study of Chinese foreign 
relations during the early Ch‘ing period cannot overlook the ex- 
tensive junk trade which flourished between China and her mari- 
time neighbors to the south and east.’ The junk trade is signifi- 
cant in particular for its existence outside the traditional tribute 
system. An enterprise admittedly commercial in nature, carried 
on by native rather than foreign merchants, it developed in sharp 
contrast to the heavily regulated foreign commerce at the port 
of Canton. Yet this very existence outside the usual tribute 
channels ‘has added to the difficulty of making a detailed study 
of the trade. An activity so largely unofficial left few traces in 
the written documents of Ch‘ing times. 

There is, however, one happy exception to this general scarcity 
of documentation. Ch‘ing trade with Japan is well reported not 
only in familiar Japanese and Dutch sources but in a wealth of 
Chinese material as well. The existence of this Chinese material, 
most of which is to be found in the currency sections of the 
various Ch‘ing official publications, is due in large measure to 
the importance of Japanese copper to the minting operations of 
the Manchu government. Ch‘ing officials, in their concern over 
procuring Japanese copper for their currency, have left us the 
requisite documents for a fuller understanding of at least this 
phase of the Chinese junk trade. It is the purpose of this paper 
to assemble from such documents a brief survey of the first 
century of Ch‘ing intercourse with Japan, with special reference 
to the trade in copper and its relationship to the operations of 
the Chinese mints.’ 


*J. K. Famsank and S. Y. Tene in their article “On the Ch‘ing Tributary 
System,” HJAS 6 (1941) 185-246, have pointed out the significance of this junk trade 
in the total picture of Ch‘ing foreign relations. 

*To my knowledge the only study utilizing these Chinese sources is the series of 
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1 


From early times copper has been one of Japan’s chief exports. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was an important 
item in the cargoes of the Japanese traders with China and Korea. 
But it was in the seventeenth century that copper outstripped 
all other commodities and became the great staple of Japanese 
export. By the middle of the seventeenth century, Japan was 
supplying nearly the whole of the Far East with the metal. This 
is attested to by the Dutch traders of the time, who have left us 
frequent testimony of the pre-eminence of copper in the cargoes 
of their southern bound vessels and of the huge profits which they 
derived from its resale in the markets of Tonkin or Malacca.’ 
Demand for copper as the raw material for both currency and 
cannon had increased tremendously through the Far East at the 
time, and the various petty states of southeastern Asia found 
themselves largely dependent upon Japan for this vital product.* 

China’s extensive import of Japanese copper during the Ming 
and Ch‘ing periods has been obscured by the fact that historically 
China has held the position of the chief exporter of copper cash 


articles by Yano Nin‘ichi REP{2— brought together in the Nagasaki shi shi, 
Tsikd boeki hen, Toys shokokuw bu SHH je BR WER 
(Nagasaki, 1938) and in particular the article entitled “Shina no kiroku kara mita 
Nagasaki boeki” SE PPOD ACSRD> 6 SLIZ FSI YH (ibid., pp. 462-581). A con- 
densation of this article appears (without credit to YANo) as Nouwara Shird’s 
SF RPGS chapter “ Nihon to Ajia tairiku to no kankei” HAL 7 v PAPEL 
DEBWGE, Nihon bunka taikei HARACALAHA (Tokys, 1937) 10.310-331. 

* Engelbert Karmprer, The History of Japan, together with a description of the 
Kingdom of Siam, 1690-1692 (Glasgow, 1906) 2.223 and 234-240. It was the profit 
made by the resale of copper (90-95 per cent) rather than that on the actual trade 
at Nagasaki (40-45 per cent) that made the Japan adventure of the Dutch East 
India Company profitable. For the story of one particular instance of this trade 
see J. M. Drxon, “ Voyage of the Dutch ship ‘Grol’ from Hirado to Tongking,” 
TASJ 11 (1883), Pt. 2. 

“Cf. Iwao Seiichi #42 }K— “Edo jidai ni okeru désen no kaigai yushutsu ni 
tsuite "YT RRC IZ HA SB BE O HE RH (= BLU T , SZ 39.11 (1928) 98-110. 
It is interesting to note that the Japanese in 1660 set up a mint at Nagasaki for 
the sole purpose of striking coins for export. Annam became so dependent on Japanese 
cash that, when in 1684 the Nagasaki mint was abolished, Annam sent a plea to the 
Tokugawa Shdgun requesting that the supply not be cut off. For this letter, dated 
1688, cf. Tsakd ichiran 3§30—BE, Hayvasnt Fukusai PRUE PF (1800-1859), com- 
piler, kan 172 (Kokusho kankokai sésho edition J ZF Ft @H EX, 4.496). 
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to the rest of the Far East. It is further known that China has 
usually managed to meet her own copper needs from the produc- 
tion of her domestic mines. There is clear indication, however, 
that this self-sufficiency was threatened during the Ming period 
and that the Ming government mints turned increasingly to the 
use of Japanese copper (yang-t‘ung ## #1) in order to supplement 
the native supply in both quantity and quality.® 

China’s dependence on Japanese copper became especially acute 
during the early Ch‘ing period, and in particular during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, when Ch‘ing mints subsisted 
solely on imports from Japan. Fortunately for China, the develop- 
ment of domestic mines after this date again made her virtually 
independent of foreign sources. But during the first century of 
its existence, the Manchu administration was faced with the 
distasteful necessity of sending abroad for one of its most vitally 
needed commodities, and this factor was of primary significance in 
dictating Ch‘ing policy toward the junk trade with Japan. De- 
spite the utmost suspicion with which Chinese officials excluded 
the Japanese from their shores, to their own nationals engaged in 
trade with Japan they gave preferential treatment. In this way 
the Japan trade was recognized and regulated by Ch‘ing officials 
as a special category outside the tributary system. This condi- 
tion was considerably at variance with that which obtained during 
the previous dynasty. 

2 


Under the formal tributary regulations which governed the 
relations between Japan and China during the first two centuries 
of the Ming dynasty (1368-1661) , trade between the two countries 
was carried on in Japanese vessels under Ming authority.’ Some 


5Sune Ying-hsing Fe Re Fe, Tiien-kung k'ai-wu FIBA (completed 1637; 
edition used is the 1929 Chinese printing based on a 1771 Japanese text, with a 
colophon by V. K. Trina) 3.5.6a-7a. 

° Particular instances of this are the exemption of the Japan trade from the overseas 
trade ban of 1717 to 1727 and the release of silk to the merchants engaged in this 
trade after the prohibition of silk export in 1760. Cf. Fu-chien t‘ung-chih jie 2 
(1871 edition) 270.10b. 

*Several detailed studies of early Sino-Japanese relations have been made by 
Japanese scholars. Of these, that by Axryama Kenzo FKpMRHK, Nisshi kdsho shi 
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of the Ashikaga Shdgun, setting aside all considerations of national 
dignity, had even permitted themselves to be invested as “ Kings 
of Japan” by the Ming court, though it is clear that they did so 
with an eye to the trade profits which they so derived. The 
Ashikaga and later their chief vassals, the Hosokawa *4JI] and 
Ouchi XA, strove to suppress Japanese freebooting activities and 
to force all trade with China into the legitimate channel which 
they monopolized. In this attempt they were relatively success- 
ful up to the middle of the sixteenth century, when the tribute 
system broke down under the growing pressure of Japanese traders 
who desired free access to Chinese markets. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century Japanese acts of 
piracy once again disturbed the China coast. The Ming govern- 
ment, in desperation, first severed official relations with Japan and 
later issued orders of increasing severity prohibiting all intercourse 
between its nationals and the Japanese. Hideyoshi’s two invasions 
of Korea (1592-1598) brought about the final break between the 
two countries, a break which was not mended until the Sino- 
Japanese agreement of 1871. Though several concerted efforts 
were made by the Tokugawa government to put Japanese trade 
with China on a legitimate basis, the Ming government adamantly 
refused to deal with them and passed on to the Ch‘ing a policy of 
absolute exclusion against the Japanese. 

Despite this failure of diplomatic rapprochement, the early 
seventeenth century saw no lack of private commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. This was due not only to the activity 
of the Japanese freebooters, but to the Chinese as well, whose 
junks began to frequent the Japanese ports at this time. The 
Chinese merchantmen were actively encouraged by the Toku- 
gawa authorities, so that an increasing number of them braved the 
Ming prohibitions in order to participate in the lucrative trade.’ 


kenkya A ZEVE SH WEZE (Tokyd, 1939), is most authoritative but does not carry 
beyond the Ming period. For the late Ming and Ch‘ing periods the Nisshi kétsi shi 
Bo 2258 Hoof Kinnya Yasuhiko KERE (Toky6, 1926) is extremely useful. 
An excellent outline of Japan’s foreign contacts during the early 1600’s by Iwao 
Seiichi, Kinsei shoki no taigai kankei IT TEA D BA BA (Iwanami_ kéza, 
Nihon rekishi $+Uk38)EE. A ASE, 1934), unfortunately suffers from lack of 
documentation. 

® Port entries for three years before 1630 are given in Iwao, Kinsei shoki no taigai 
kankei, p. 58: for the year 1614, 60; for 1624, 40; for 1625, 90. 
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With the self-imposed destruction of Japan’s ocean-going fleet in 
1636 and, two years later, with the exclusion of the Portuguese 
from Japanese ports, the position of the Chinese traders to Japan 
became even more attractive. A virtual monopoly was put in their 
hands. 

The rapid growth of irregular seafaring activity in the waters 
of the China seas thus became one of the chief developments of 
the closing years of the Ming dynasty.- The Ming government, 
despite repeated legislation against unlicensed ocean trade, seemed 
unable to check the growth of certain independent, semi-piratical 
groups which operated out of the more inaccessible spots of the 
southeast China coast and thrived on a combination of illicit trade 
and commerce raiding. Actually there is considerable evidence 
that the Ming anti-trading edicts were never strictly enforced and 
that the Chinese traders were in connivance with the local officials 
of the seaboard provinces in this matter.’ By the end of the Ming 
period several of these groups of buccaneers had developed into 
formidable naval powers. 

Ironically enough, with the defeat of the Ming at Nanking in 
1645, these very sea powers became one of the chief supports of 
the failing Ming cause. United under the colorful figure of CHENG 
Ch‘éng-kung $i34,° they succeeded in holding off the Ch‘ing 
forces for another forty years. 


3 


For the first forty years of its existence the maritime policy of 
the Manchu government was dedicated solely to the purpose of 
crushing Cuine Ch‘éng-kung and his successors. Against the 
amphibious Ming partisans the Ch‘ing used every conceivable 
tactic. Since frontal attack and offers of preferment and titles 
had proved ineffective, they attempted without success to starve 
out the Cuine forces in 1655 by a severe restriction on ocean 


°Cf. Cuana Tien-tse, Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644 (Leyden, 1934), 
pp. 67-72. 

*°For the story of the Caine family and its activities, cf. Hummer, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (Washington, 1948) under Cuéno Chih-lung 82H, 
pp. 110-111; Caine Ch‘éng-kung, pp. 108-110; Caine Ching S$, pp. 111-112. 
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trade. This finally led, in 1661, to the drastic measure of re- 
moving the population for a strip of thirty li along the entire 
southeastern coastal region of China.” 

The results of this strenuous policy were hardly what its advo- 
cates had predicted. Cu&NneG and his successors entrenched them- 
selves in Formosa, which they built up as a flourishing entrepot 
for indirect trade with China and Japan.’* On the other hand, the 
coastal areas themselves were most adversely affected; their land 
economy was disrupted, and ocean trade and fishing were brought 
to a standstill. Agitation for the repeal of the evacuation measures 
began in 1667, and though shortly thereafter the laws were re- 
laxed in certain localities, they were not entirely revoked until 
1683, when the Cuenca forces capitulated to a superior naval 
force. The following year the prohibition on ocean trade was 
abandoned and China’s sea frontiers were thrown open.** 

The above narrative would lead us to conclude that whatever 
trade existed between China and Japan during the interval from 
1645 to 1684 was primarily in the hands of the anti-Manchu 
resistance forces, an observation which is substantiated when we 
turn to the Japanese side of the picture. At Nagasaki, to which the 
Chinese were restricted in 1635, we find a steady although diminish- 
ing stream of Chinese ships arriving to trade with the Japanese.”® 


1 This was the so-called hai-chin Hp PE regulation. Cf. Fu-chien t‘ung-chih 270.9a. 

12 For discussions of this measure see Hsten Kuo-chén, “ Removal of Coastal 
Population in the Early Tsing Period,” Chinese Social and Political Science Review 
15 (1932) 559-596; Tanaka Katsumi Aiec, “Shin sho no Shina enkaisenkai 
wo chishin to shite mitaru” HD KIS GBR Hat & LT SL T2 as 
Rekishigaku kenkyi KE! 2A GE 6.1 and 3. By this measure the coastal population 
from Shantung to Kwangtung was rolled back a distance of thirty to eighty li and 
placed behind a patrolled barrier. Islands off the coast were completely evacuated. 
Seafaring was rigidly prohibited. By so doing, the government hoped to cut Cine 
off from his main sources of food, man power, and silk for trade and to avoid the 
devastations of his coastal raids. 

18 TanaKA, op. cit. 3.324-326. It was to Formosa that the British came in the 
1670’s for their Chinese silk and Japanese copper. Cf. H. B. Morse, The Chronicles 
of the East India Company Trading to China 1635-1834 (Oxford, 1926) 1.44-46. 

14 Fu-chien t‘ung-chih 270.9a. 

*5 An average of over fifty junks a year before 1660 had diminished to half that 
number after 1678. Cf. tables of Nagasaki ship entries, Kimya, op. cit. 2.465 and 
485-486. 
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The Japanese and Dutch sources from which our entry records 
are culled, though not always explicit on the port of origin of 
the Chinese traders, nevertheless confirm our deduction that the 
greater portion of these were coming out of the Caine orbit of 
power.*® At most they mention only two or three ships a year 
originating out of Ch‘ing China (generally Nanking) .“*7 Under 
these circumstances we should expect to find little, if any, mention 
of trade with Japan in the Ch‘ing documents of this forty year 
period, a surmise which we may verify by turning to our main 
Chinese sources, the reports of the Ch‘ing mints of this period. 

In 1644 the Manchus set up in Peking two central mints (Hu- 
pu pao-ch‘iian-chii FEBPRI and Kung-pu pao-yiian-chii Lf 
Wis) operating at a total yearly output of thirty mao J! and 
an annual copper consumption of between 22,000 and 24,000 
piculs.* In addition to these, provincial mints were sporadically 
put in operation, apparently whenever they had accumulated 
enough copper for a run. Copper procurement for the central 
mints was put in the hands of certain Interior Revenue Offices 
(Nei-ti shui-kuan WSH8BEBH) in the provinces of Chihli, Shantung, 


1° A fairly detailed record of Chinese ship entries for the years 1641 to 1648 is to 
be found in the diary of the Dutch factory at Deshima (Deshima rankan nisshi 
H&S Bf HK. Japanese translation by Murakami Naojirs #f_ ELJAR, 3 vols. 
[Tokyd, 1938]). Between the years 1644 and 1648 the numbers of Chinese junks from 
the Yangtze mouth area dropped from seventeen to two a year, while those from the 
ports of Fukien made an equally marked increase. In 1685 a petition signed by 
forty-two Chinese ship captains at Nagasaki shows thirty ships from the southern 
ports and only five from those of central China. Cf. Tsikd ichiran, kan 159 (4.815). 
The British noted that in 1675 the Cuénea forces in Formosa were sending fifteen 
ships annually to Japan. Morss, op. cit. 1.44. 

*7 Yano, op. cit., pp. 472-473, raises the question of whether these vessels were 
legitimate or not and concludes that they came with the permission of the Ch‘ing 
authorities. His main positive evidence comes from the “Lun Nan-yang shih-i shu” 
RHE aS of Lan Ting-Yiian BE 4990 (1680-1733) (Lu-chou ch‘u-chi FEY 
PE $.1-6), in which Lawn states that the Japan trade was permitted while the 
valuable South Seas commerce was banned. YANo incorrectly applies this statement to 
the period before 1684 rather than to that of 1717-1727. Nevertheless, there is negative 
evidence that the anti-seatrade measures did not apply to certain northern locations 
from which these vessels could have come. 

18 Ching shih kao ia tis (1928) 130.5.la; Ch‘in-ting Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 
REK GS Hh ES Bi] 178.1la (henceforth abbreviated to Shih-li. Citations are from 
the 1818 edition.) The mac varied according to mints, but at the capital it was a unit 
of 12,880 strings of cash. 
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Kiangnan, Kiangsi, and Chekiang. These offices used government 
funds for the purchase of copper from private merchants.”° 

Unfortunately there is no clear indication of where these mer- 
chants obtained their copper. Yano Nin‘ichi in his study of this 
problem assumes that their purchases were made in Japan; the 
basis for this belief was the knowledge that trade contacts were 
maintained between Ch‘ing China and Japan and the fact that 
considerable amounts of copper left Japan in Chinese ships during 
this time.”” These two facts, however, do not actually add up 
to the flow of any appreciable amount of Japanese copper to 
Ch‘ing China. We have already seen that the Japanese recorded 
only two or three ships annually from the Yangtze mouth region 
and that, while these may have carried copper to ports under 
Ch‘ing control, the amount must have been small indeed.** Our 
evidence would indicate, rather, that Manchu mints, denied 
access to the Japanese market during their first forty years of 
operation, were forced to subsist on domestic copper. 

There is considerable indication that this was the case and that 
the Manchu mints were soon stretching the inadequate domestic 
copper supply to the limit. Both central and provincial mints, 
extremely active during the 1650’s and 60’s, had by 1670 run into 


19 Shih-li_ 173.11b-12a. 

2° Cf. the report of Chinese and Dutch exports and imports for the years 1648 to 
1672 in Taxexosui Yosaburd, The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization 
of Japan (New York, 1930) 2.877-385. Copper exports are here listed under “ mer- 
chandise,” but a rough estimate of their volume may be arrived at by computing from 
certain known figures in the Dutch trade which appear in Murpocn, A History of 
Japan (London, 1926) 3.267. A yearly average of about 30,000 piculs of copper was 
probably exported by the Chinese. Virtually all of this went to Formosa and Ming- 
controlled China. Morse (op. cit. 1.44) indicates that large amounts of copper were 
being used by the Ming partisans; he points out that the Cuine forces in Formosa 
were minting their own cash and casting cannon from Japanese copper. 

21 Two passages in the Huang-ch‘ao wén-hsien t‘unk-k‘ao Bae RiaAs (hence- 
forth abbreviated to Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao; references are to the Commercial Press edition 
[Shanghai, 1935])—4982b and 501la—record the import of Japanese copper before 
1684. But these are mere passing references to the copper trade, made by officials 
writing in 1724 and 1755 respectively. Even if we accept these statements as accurate, 
we have no basis for stating, as YANo does, that the Japan trade at this time supplied 
the whole of the Ch‘ing government’s copper needs. Iwao (op. cit., p. 78) records a 
purchase of less than 600 piculs of Japanese copper by traders from Ch‘ing China 
in 1679. 
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a serious copper shortage. Provincial mints were shut down 
shortly thereafter,?? and in 1673 severe penalties were placed on 
the use of copper for domestic purposes.”* In 1675 the operation of 
the various Chinese mines was reorganized in an effort to increase 
production,”* while frequent orders went out for the purchase of 
scrap copper by the mints.” 

As copper grew scarce, more serious economic consequences 
resulted. A rise in the intrinsic value of cash presently caused 
cash to exchange on the open market at the rate of 700 to the 
silver tael despite constant governmental warnings that it should 
exchange for 1000 to the tael. Several memorials to the govern- 
ment at this time comment upon this and decry the hardship to 
both people and government caused by the scarcity of copper. 
Cu‘in T‘ing-ching’s PRK memorial of 1684, for instance, urged 
the government to decrease the weight of the cash.** Another 
contemporary, Wane Yii-yang EW#A#:, has left a clear statement 
of what must have been a common belief of the time, that the 
root of China’s economic ills was primarily her inability to import 
vitally needed Japanese copper.” 


4 


The year 1684 marked a turning point in China’s trade relations 
with Japan. It was in this year that China’s sea frontiers were 
finally opened. The following year, the K‘ang-hsi Emperor himself 
ordered the Amoy and Foochow authorities to fit out thirteen 
junks with cargoes of sugar and silk for Japan.** In 1686 over 
one hundred Chinese trading vessels entered Nagasaki. 


22 Cf. the memorial of 1670 by Yao Wén-jan #k 44K on stopping provincial mints 
a2 ESS ALG. Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih wén-pien BSPE TEAC Ha 53.59a-b. 

28 Shih-li 176.12a. 

24 Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 4972c. 

25 Shih-li 173.11b. 

26 [ii SEA, EL HSE SH Be BE He. Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih wén-pien 53.31a-32b. 
For Cu‘én T‘ing-ching, cf. HumMMEL, op. cit., p. 101. The memorial was accepted and 
acted upon in the same: year, 1684. The weight of copper cash was reduced from 
1 mace 4 candareens (—# PG 4 ) to 1 mace. 

27 Cf. Wane Yii-yang’s Chii-i-lu J FBR 9.13a. Cited by TakeKosnt, op. cit. 2.404- 
405. For Wana Yii-yang see under Wanc Shih-chén E1708 in Hume, op. cit., pp. 
831-833. 

°° Krutya, op. cit., p. 494. YANo, in an article “ Shina no kaikoku ni tsuite” 3¢ 7 
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This suddenly revitalized intercourse between China and Japan 
which was, as far as it is possible to gather, free and unrestricted 
during the first years after 1684; however, restraints were presently 
clamped on the trade by both Chinese and Japanese authorities. 
On the Chinese side this brought about increased governmental 
control of the trade itself, together with a rapid shift in the prin- 
cipal ports engaged in the trade from those developed by the 
Cuénc forces in Fukien to those in the Yangtze mouth region.” 
This was in many ways a natural shift, since Ningpo and the 
Yangtze area ports were traditional centers of trade with Japan,” 
and since the government office for control of trade contacts with 
Japan was generally located in this region. On the Japanese side 
the new restrictions involved successive curtailments of the num- 
ber of Chinese ships permitted to enter Nagasaki and of the 
volume of trade allowed them. 

Japan’s first restrictive measures against foreign traders, how- 
ever, did not seriously disturb the Chinese, whose chief interest 
was the acquisition of Japanese copper. In 1685, alarmed at the 
heavy loss of silver and copper coins caused by the sudden growth 
in foreign exports, the Japanese authorities set a limit of 600,000 
taels silver a year on the volume of trade permitted the Chinese. 
All export of specie, both silver and copper, was stopped, and 
only merchandise was to be taken away.* Refined copper in bulk, 


© Bae (THKW T, SZ 33.5 (1922) 1-28, develops the thesis that Ch‘ing restrictions 
on trade came not from any ideological antagonism but were purely practical means of 
controlling certain dangers which the government saw on its sea frontiers. The 
restrictions were thus taken off once the dangers disappeared. 

2° Tn 1685, out of forty-two ships, five were from Yangtze area ports and thirty 
from those farther south. See note 16 above. The Japanese regulation of port 
entries in 1688 specified twenty-six central against thirty-six southern. Tsikd ichiran, 
kan 159 (4.3818). In 1716 Japanese port authorities gave out passes to twenty-one 
Ningpo and Yangtze river ships and five south China ships. Tsikd ichiran, kan 162 
(4.418-419). By 1755 trade with Japan was entirely in the hands of Soochow mer- 
chants, while the ports of Fukien and Kwangtung concentrated on trade with the 
West and the South Seas. Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 5002c, 5011a. 

5° The Ningpo-Soochow region was the beginning of the usual sea route to Japan. 
Cf. Kimya, “Nisshi no kétsiro” HX OIBR, Rekishi chiri RES HER 57.4 
(1931) 427-28. Furthermore these ports were connected with the capital by the 
Grand Canal system. 
51 Kimiya, Nisshi kétsi shiwa, p. 495. 
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which came under the category of merchandise, was thus practi- 
cally forced upon the Chinese. Moreover, the 1685 regulation 
satisfied neither the Japanese merchants nor the Chinese traders, 
and their combined pressure caused the authorities to add suc- 
cessive increments to the Chinese trade volume, so that by 1698 a 
total yearly trade of 1,300,000 taels was permitted, making pos- 
sible an over-all copper purchase of 64,020 piculs.** 

The years after 1689 thus witnessed a sudden jump in the 
amount of copper which China imported from Japan.* There is 
evidence that the development had an immediate effect upon 
. Ch‘ing currency. Government officials suddenly ceased to com- 
plain of the copper shortage, and the yearly output of the central 
mints was presently increased to 40 mao with a copper consump- 
tion of nearly 39,000 piculs. In 1702 the weight of the cash was 
brought back from 1 mace to 1 mace 4 candareens (—S® P4947) .** 

Procurement for the central mints was, as earlier, handled by 
private traders to whom funds were advanced out of government 
tax and customs receipts for the purchase of a certain quota of 
government copper. In 1699, however, apparently for the purpose 
of putting the copper procurement under closer government con- 
trol, this aspect of the Chinese trade was taken out of the hands 
of private merchants and given to a group of official merchants of 
the Imperial Household Department (Nei-wu-fu PUBAF) 2° This 
change did not, however, exclude private merchants who, though 
restricted in number, continued to participate in the Japan trade. 

The records involved in the above change give us our first indi- 
cation that the Ch‘ing mints were at this time utilizing nothing 
but foreign copper.*® When this condition began is not indicated, 


®2 YANO, op. cit., pp. 237; 255. 

*8 It is interesting to note that Japanese copper soon drove the limited domestic 
supply off the Chinese market. For which, see the memorial of 1890 by T‘anc Chiung 
iF Hi] translated by Enxrns, Chinese Currency (Shanghai, 1901), pp. 29-81. Japanese 
copper was sold to the Chinese at Nagasaki at an artificially set price of 11.5 taels the 
picul and thus was able to compete with Chinese domestic copper. Moreover its 
excellent quality recommended its use. Cf. TakeKosut, op. cit. 1.177-178; YANo, op. cit., 
pp. 487-490. The Japanese made up the deficit incurred by selling copper at a loss 
through their huge profits made on Chinese silk. 

84 Shih-li 173-1b; Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 497a. 

85 Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 497b. 

°° Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 498b. 
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but we are safe in assuming that it was shortly after 1684. It 
continued until 1723. 

Thus Ch‘ing China, for a period of nearly forty years, was 
totally dependent upon Japan for the copper which went into its 
currency issues. During this period the Chinese mints were con- 
suming about 40,000 piculs of copper annually, all of which was 


imported from Japan. 
5 


Turning now to Japan in the year 1698, we find that the huge 
commitments of that year put a sudden strain on Japan’s copper 
production. Before the year was over it became evident that the 
Japanese would be unable to keep their promises. The Nagasaki 
stock piles were exhausted, and foreign ships were forced either 
to take on other cargoes or wait over another year in Japan.” 
This situation brought the problem of foreign trade to the atten- 
tion of the Tokugawa central authorities, and within a few years 
Arat Hakuseki #13FB A had begun his well-known study of the 
Nagasaki trade.** His recommendations for the drastic curtail- 
ment of foreign trade took effect in 1715, when the Chinese were 
suddenly confronted with new instructions which cut their trade 
with Japan in half. This involved the limitation of Chinese ships 
to thirty a year and their combined trade volume to 600,000 taels 
silver, of which copper was to make up no more than 30,000 
piculs. Furthermore, the Japanese instituted for the first time a 
system of permits (shimpazi 4a#) and strictly limited trade at 
Nagasaki to the possessors of credentials issued by the Tokugawa 
authorities.*° 


87 Yano, op. cit., pp. 272, 277. The Dutch were obliged to take gold at a loss, while 
the Chinese were again allowed some silver. The bulk of the difference was made up in 
tawaramono (edible marine products), which they now began to take away in large 
quantities for the first time. For a study of the Chinese trade in tawaramono, see 
Numata Jird 74 FAXES. “Nisshin bdeki ni okeru ichi-mondai. Tawaramono no 
yushutsu ni tsuite.” Wipe BI-RU S—B o RWORMM TMT , Rekishi 
chiri 68.5 and 6, and summary of this article by Edwin O. Reiscnaver, HJAS 
2 (1937) .126-127. 

°° Knox, “ Autobiography of Arai Hakuseki,” TASJ 30 (1902). Pt. 2.219-228. For 
a discussion of various Japanese theories on the place of foreign trade in the Tokugawa 
system see Honco “Japan’s Overseas Trade in the Closing Days of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate,” Kydto University Economic Review 14.2.1-31. 

°° These regulations are translated by TaKEKOsHI, op. cit. 2.149-153. 
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The new regulations of 1715 had immediate repercussions in 
China. The system of trade permits issued by the Japanese and 
bearing the Japanese nengé “F% was a severe blow to Chinese 
dignity. The whole idea was much too similar to the system used 
by the Chinese themselves in dealing with foreign tributaries. 
In 1715, upon the return of the traders to China, a heated argu- 
ment arose in official circles over the problem. All permits were 
confiscated at Ningpo, and for two years no Chinese ships left 
China for Japan. Not until 1717 did the government, of necessity, 
rationalize the problem and accept the point of view that the 
passes were merely a commercial procedure of no political signi- 
ficance. The permits were finally returned to traders.*° 

Even more troublesome than the permit problem was the mat- 
ter of Japan’s curtailment of her copper export. In 1716 the 
Chinese again modified their procurement procedure, putting 
the ultimate responsibility in the hands of the provincial govern- 
ments of the eight provinces of Kiangsu, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Fukien, 
Chekiang, Hupeh, Hunan, and Kwangtung. The trade itself was 
supervised by the Maritime Customs Offices at Ningpo and Shang- 
hai.** Nei-wu-fu merchants were still employed and their quota 
was set at 44,352 piculs of copper a year.** It is clear that Japanese 
trade could not supply this amount. 

From this date we see again those signs of copper scarcity which 
we noted in the years before 1684. The rise in the price of cash 
occasioned repeated government warnings that copper and silver 
should be exchanged at the official rate.** Again the government 


“° Yano, op. cit., pp. 584-547, gives a lengthy treatment of the problem of the 
passes. The commotion was originally raised by disgruntled ship captains who lost 
out on the first distribution. (For the accusations they brought see Tsiké ichiran, 
kan 167 [4.420-425].) The seven ships which showed up at Nagasaki in 1716 and 
again in 1717 belonged to non-Chinese countries of Southeast Asia. They were, how- 
ever, classed as Chinese by the Japanese. Competition for the permits soon rose to 
such a point that merchants were paying 8,000 to 9,000 taels silver merely for the 
privilege of obtaining one. Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 5010c. 

It should also be noted that in this same year (1717) the Chinese government : 
banned trade with the South Seas. This ban, which remained in effect for ten years, 
did not affect the Japan trade. Fu-chien t‘ung-chih 270.10b. 

“ Ching t‘ung-k‘ao 4980a. 

4? Shih-li 173.12b-13a; Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 4978c-4979a. 

48 Shih-li 176.7. 
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ordered the procurement of scrap copper at prices which en- 
couraged the melting down of cash.** The provinces were repri- 
manded for failure to fill their copper quotas, while they in turn 
complained of the difficulty of obtaining their supply from Japan.*° 
Furthermore, the refusal of the government to purchase copper 
at sufficiently inflated prices caused the merchants to hold back 
what they had managed to get.** In its anxiety over these prob- 
lems the government changed its procurement methods several 
times in rapid succession. In 1722 it even considered the possi- 
bility of obtaining copper from newly discovered mines in Annam.*’ 

Fortunately for China this situation was saved by the develop- 
ment of new mines in Yiinnan. Yiinnan, though traditionally a 
copper producing province, apparently had not fully exploited its 
mines as long as foreign copper was plentiful. In 1705, however, 
a supervisory officer was sent to the province by the central 
government, and shortly thereafter copper was being produced 
for local minting.** From this time on the Yiinnan mines steadily 
increased their output. In 1723 Yiinnan realized a surplus of 
some 8 or 9,000 piculs, and this was sent to the capital in the form 
of cash.*® Meanwhile, a transport system was set up between 
Yiinnan and Hankow, and by 1727 the provinces were supple- 
menting their quotas with Yiinnan copper at Hankow. In 1734 
the copper thus obtained amounted to 16,632 piculs.*° 

This phenomenal rise in Yiinnan production did not, however, 
permit the government to relax its interest in Japanese copper, 
for Japan still supplied more than half the total requirements of 
the central mints. In 1736 the authorities, dissatisfied with the 
way in which the official merchants were consistently defaulting 
on their quotas, confiscated their passes and put them into the 
hands of private merchants under the supervision of the Maritime 
Customs Offices of Shanghai and Ningpo. The new merchants 
were obliged to risk their own capital in the venture and were 
committed to a yearly quota of 20,000 piculs of copper. As an 

“* Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 4979b. 

45 Tbid., 4982b. *8 Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 4977b. 


“° Ibid. 4989c. “° Ibid. 4981b. 
“7 Shih-li 178.14a. 5° Ibid. 4990c. 
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inducement, they were permitted to sell on the open market any 
copper which remained after their commitments had been ful- 
filled, but severe penalties were imposed for failure to fill the 
quota.”* 

No sooner had this system been devised, however, than in 1738 
Yiinnan met the entire needs of the central mints (40,000 piculs) , 
and officials memorialized the government urging it to discontinue 
purchases from Japan.*? By 1741 Yiinnan was shipping over 
63,000 piculs of copper a year to Peking, and the central mints had 
increased their output to 61 mao. Eleven years later the weight 
of the cash was raised to 1 mace 6 candareens.** In 1773 the 
central mints reached their production high of 75 mao,** and soon 
. the overabundance of cash was making itself felt. By the 1790’s 
the value of the cash had deflated to such a point that the govern- 
ment found it necessary to curtail its minting operations.” 


6 


Let us now turn back to the crucial year of 1738, for it was in 
this year that the central mints became independent of Japan. 
If we look at the Nagasaki port entries of this time we find that 
they had dwindled to a mere five a year, while in 1740 there were 
none, a clear indication of the relationship between China’s copper 
needs and her trade with Japan. In 1742, however, the number 
was up to fifteen, and the trade again appeared to be thriving. 
The cause of this is apparent in the renewed activities of the 
Ch‘ing provincidl mints, which after 1738 for the first time began 
regular cash issues, each with a yearly consumption of from 4 to 
5,000 piculs of copper.*’ By 1742 most provinces had been as- 
signed yearly allotments of Yiinnan or Japanese copper, and the 
Japanese copper trade again received the attention of the Chinese 
authorities. 

When, in 1742, the provinces returned to the procurement of 


°? Shih-li 173.17b-18a; Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 4993b. The total government procurement 
at this time was 40,000 piculs. The other 20,000 piculs were obtained from Yiinnan. 

52 Shih-li 173.18b; Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 5010c. 55 Ibid. 173.4a-6a. 

58 Shih-li 173.2b-3b. 5° Kimya, op. cit. 2.487-488. 

54 Ibid. 173.3b. 57 Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 4994-4998. 
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Japanese copper, it was found that the difference between the 
market value of Japanese copper (20 taels the picul) and the ° 
government purchase price (14.5 taels the picul) was so great that, 
private merchants refused to enter the copper trade. To remedy 
this the government permitted the traders to sell half of their 
return cargoes of copper on the open market and committed them 
to sell to the government the other half at a compromise price 
of 17.5 taels the picul.** In 1744 this method proved inadequate 
and government merchants were brought into the trade for a 
second time. 

The 1744 regulations contain a number of details lacking in 
our previous sources concerning the government merchants. We 
are told, for instance, that the name of the official merchant in 
charge was Fan Yii-pin 2 #t#%*° and that he was capitalized by 
the five provinces of Chihli, Shensi, Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Hupeh. 
He was commissioned to purchase 13,000 piculs of copper annu- 
ally. It appears that whatever profit he made on the trade was by 
virtue of his exemption from customs duties and his ability to sell 
on the open market what was left of his cargoes after fulfilling his 
quota. For undisclosed reasons Fan in 1746 failed to fill his 
quota, and his commitments were successively cut down to 8,000 
piculs in 1746 and to 5,000 piculs in 1750." 

Since this figure of 5,000-odd piculs was to remain the standard 
quota of the official merchants for the remaining years of the 
Chinese trade with Japan, it is of interest to see how it was allotted 
among the various provinces. Chihli, depending almost wholly on 
Japanese copper, received 2,500 piculs. Chekiang and Kiangsu 
were both allotted 560 piculs, while Shensi, Hupeh, and Kiangsi 


°8 Ibid. 4997a; Shih-li 175.1a. One result of the low price level for copper in China 
was that it drove Japanese copper to the South Seas in the years after 1727 when 
Chinese traders were again permitted to enter the southern waters. In 1747 this drain 
of copper provoked a prohibition against its export. Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 5006a. 

5° Cf. Cu‘ten I-chi $8 (#§ 77, Pei-chuan chi PEGA (1893) 42.17b; L1 Huan 2EfH, 
Kuo-ch‘ao ch‘i-hsien lei-chéng [oie BS RA (1890) 452.49a-52a. The Fan family 
remained official copper traders until 1783, when they were charged with corruption 
and replaced by a certain Wane =F. family. The Wane were in turn replaced by 
the Cu‘ten $% family. Yano, op. cit., p. 508. 

°° Ching t‘ung-k‘ao 5000c. 

* Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 5000c. 
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received 500 piculs apiece. It is obvious that for the provinces 
’ other than Chihli, Japanese copper supplied only a small portion 
' of their yearly requirements and that various other sources were 
utilized. From 1747, for instance, we find Hupeh filling its needs 
from three sources—Yiinnan, Japan, and the open market.” 

As in 1699, the regulations of 1744 did not place monopoly 
control in the hands of the official merchants. It is clear that a 
limited number of private merchants were still engaged in the 
importation of Japanese copper. In 1755 the Chinese authorities 
made their final attempt to control this trade when they organized 
the private merchants into a guild of twelve. These merchants, 
all from Soochow, received special permits from the Provincial 
Treasurer (pu-chéng-ssiiiKF]) and, as of 1755, were licensed to 
send twelve ships to Japan.** They operated under a capital of 
288,000 taels and were permitted an import of 15,000 piculs of 
copper annually. Half of this amount was purchased by the 
provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang for the use of their mints. 
This combined use of official and private merchants, which took 
its final form in 1755, was the system the Chinese used, with but 
few modifications, on into the nineteenth century. 

But the Japan trade, which in its day had filled the entire needs 
of the central mints, was by this date a comparatively insignificant 
venture. China, owing to the development of the Yiinnan mines, 
had been able to adjust to the gradual stepping down of Japan’s 
copper exports, and the successive restrictions imposed upon the 
trade at Nagasaki were hardly felt by the Chinese. In 1745, for 
instance, the Tokugawa authorities had restricted the amount of 


°* These figures belong to the allotment program of 1797. Shih-li 175.17b. 

°° Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 5000c. 

°* Although the number of merchants appears to have remained at twelve through- 
out the remaining years of the trade with Japan, the number of their ships was 
of necessity cut. Moreover, the proportion of their ships to the official ships seems 
also to have diminished. Thus in 1796 there were seven official ships and only three 
private. Shih-li 175.18b. 

°° This customary practice of selling half of the copper import to the government 
was changed before 1764, so that the private merchants were obliged to part with 
three fifths of their imports at government rates. In that year they were importing 
8,000 piculs, of which 4,800 piculs were brought up by the provincial governments as 
follows: Kiangsu and Chekiang 2,000 piculs apiece, Kiangsi 800 piculs. Huang-ch‘ao 
ching-shih wén-pien 53.62a-b. 
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copper to be exported by the Chinese to 15,000 piculs a year, 
while in 1749 the number of ships was cut to fifteen.°° In 1765 
this number was still further cut to thirteen, allowing a total 
annual export of only 13,000 piculs of copper.’ In 1769 we are 
told that the entire weight of Japanese copper used by the pro- 
vincial mints amounted to only 9,800 piculs, a mere drop when 
compared with the hundred thousand-odd piculs annually pro- 
duced by the Yiinnan mines. 

Yet this drop seemed of sufficient importance to warrant a 
continuation of government interest in the trade. Yiinnan even , 
in its most prosperous years could not always be depended upon 
to fill its quotas, especially to the coastal provinces. These prov- 
inces were anxious to maintain the steady supply which annually’ 
reached them from Japan.** Thus, though greatly shrunken in 
volume, the Chinese junk trade with Japan was to endure into 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when new conditions brought 
on by the activities of the Western trading nations forced a change 
in the relationship between the two countries. 


°° Yano, op. cit., pp. 495-498, points out the discrepancy between the Japanese law 
of 1745 and the Chinese notices of the same period. It will be remembered that in 
1755 the private merchants alone are said to have returned with 15,000 piculs, while 
at the same time the government merchants had a quota of some 5,000 piculs. As a 
matter of fact, we are told in 1760 that the Chinese were in the habit of sending 
sixteen ships annually with a total import of 20,000 piculs (Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 5011a). 
This leaves us with one ship and 5,000 piculs over the Japanese limit. YANo believes 
that we are here in the presence of certain irregularities in the copper trade brought 
to light for the first time by means of more precise documentation. The extra ship, 
he believes, may well have been engaged in a smuggling trade with Satsuma. He does 
not attempt to explain the extra copper, but it is quite possibly due to the laxity of 
Japanese port officials. Smuggling and official laxity, both prevalent at an earlier time, 
have been discussed by TAKEKOSHI (op. cit. 2.179-187) and KaEMpreRr (op. cit. 2.228- 
229, 252, 257). 

°7 Cf. Kimya, op. cit., p. 507, for a table of Japanese regulations of Chinese trade 
at Nagasaki. 

°6In 1769 a memorial by Cu‘in Hung-mou PRY ZE (cf. Humme, op. cit., pp. 
86-87) even advocated discontinuing the purchase of Yiinnan copper by Chekiang and 
substituting that portion of the imports of the private merchants not yet committed to 
the government. The recommendation was not accepted, however; Yiinnan was 
exhorted to increase its production instead. YANO, op. cit., pp. 510-512. 








THE CONCEPT OF “FREE” AND “BOUND” IN 
SPOKEN CHINESE 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvard UNIVERSITY 


In the Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese Bis +* by 
Professor Y. R. Cuao and myself, we have marked each word 
(i.e., tz “F or character) free (F) or bound (B) according to 
whether it can be used singly or occurs only in close conjunction 
with another. In the Introduction (p. xxiii), Professor Cuao 
points out that (1) B means always bound, but F means some- 
times free; (2) many words are free for some of their meanings 
but bound for others. 

This feature of the Concise Dictionary has met with the ap- 
proval of its reviewers,” two of whom have even expressed the 
desirability of further elaboration. Dr. John Dr Francis has 
suggested a subdivision of the bound tzu, and Professor W. Simon 
has listed some offhand questions for subsequent research based 
on the division of characters into bound and free. In this article, 
I wish to discuss some of these suggestions and also the problem 
of bound and free expressions (characters and compounds) in 
general. 

The suggestion made by Dr. Dr Francis is that “ the category 
of Bound syllables (not ‘ words’) should be divided into two 
groups: meaningless bound syllables (like shan and hu in shanhu 
[, ‘coral ’]) and meaningful bound syllables (like fu and mw in 
fumu, ‘ parents’). The former are fully bound (occuring only in 
one word) , and the latter are semi-bound (occurring in more than 
one word) .” The reader will note that Dr. De Francis does not 


* Cambridge, 1947. Hereafter referred to in this article as the Concise Dictionary. 
°(1) Li Hsiang Yi in Chung-kuo wén-hua yen-chiu hui-k‘an BB ACA 
FI, or Bulletin of Chinese Studies 7 (1947) 251-258. 
(2) Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei in HJAS 10 (1947) 432-435. 
(3) John De Francis, in FEQ 7 (1948) 447-448. 
(4) W. Srmon, in Asia Major (New Series) 1 (1949) .137. 
(5) E. Gasparpong, in JA 237 (1949) .159-160. 
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agree to the use of “ word ” for tzid and has replaced it with “ syl- 
lable.” He prefers to reserve “ word ” for a free expression only, 
which may be either a tz% or a compound. But this is merely a 
matter of usage. As long as the terms are defined, no careful 
reader will find them confusing.* 

The suggestion of Dr. De Francis appears interesting but 
unfortunately it involves difficulties. In the first place, the word 
“ meaning ” itself is not free from ambiguity, in spite of efforts 
made by linguists, philosophers, and others to clarify its meaning 
or meanings. In order to make a test, the linguist has to define 
what he calls meaningful and meaningless and to ascertain that it 
is clear to all his informants. In the second place, he has to take 
into consideration the difference in the background (especially 
education) of his informants. One syllable which is meaningful 
to one may be meaningless to another. Convergence of various 
responses on the part of informants is not always easy to obtain. 
In the third place, the identification of meaningful and meaning- 
less syllables with those occurring in more than one word and 
those occurring in only one is doubtful. Let us take for example 
the syllables shan and hu in shan-hu, which Dr. De Francis 
classifies as meaningless. For those who do not know Chinese 
characters this is probably true. But there is still the possibility 
for some of them to feel that shan may be identical with shan W 
“mountain ” or hu with hu # “lakes.” For those who know 
enough characters the syllables can be identified as Hi and #§, and 
for them they are not entirely meaningless. In such compound 
names as shan-hu “coral,” each character usually will remind 
people of the whole compound. This however does not mean that 
the same character may not appear in other compounds. In the 
particular case of shan-hu, both characters are used in other com- 
pounds, e. g., shan-shan UHM “ tinkling sound (of ornaments) ,” 


* Dr. De Francis’ objection to the statement that with very few exceptions the 
“words” of the language are monosyllabic is groundless, because he forgets what he 
has just mentioned above in his review, i.e., the Concise Dictionary equates “ char- 
acters” with “words.” His comparison of the entries designated as literary in the 
dictionary to yclept in English is misleading, because the latter is an archaic word, 
whereas the former are still used in modern Spoken Chinese. 
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and hu-lien #i%E “ two types of ritual vessels.” In addition shan 
and hu also occur in personal names. 

To come back to the problem of free and bound characters 
(perhaps we can call them tu-yung tz 79/4 and ho-yung tzit 
47 /A‘ in Chinese), it may be explained that they are distin- 
guished in the Concise Dictionary by applying the test question: 
Is a character (or syllable) able to stand alone as a complete and 
independent utterance (i.e., followed by a full pause)? If the 
answer is positive, it is free; otherwise, bound. Of course, some- 
times one has to imagine particular cases in order to make the 
decision. For example, chien first tone && is marked F for the 
meaning “ to supervise ” because it can be used as an answer to 
questions like Chien kung pu chien FK-LA%% “ Are you going to 
supervise the work? ” or Chien k‘ao pu chien FAK “ Are you 
going to supervise the examination?” This, however, does not 
include questions like “ What tzu did you say?” because the 
answer can be any ftzi% in quotation marks, and any thing so 
quoted, even a mere sound like “a” can be made free by 
hypostasis. 

As co-author and informant of the Concise Dictionary, here 
I must confess that, although I used this test quite concientiously, 
I allowed myself to be influenced in a few cases by another test, 
namely, whether the character by itself may be used as the subject 
or the main verb. It was on these grounds that ché 36 “ this,” 
na #8 “ that,” and mei % “ not to have; there is not ” are marked 
as F, although they are not used alone as complete and inde- 
pendent utterances. 

In the Concise Dictionary a careful distinction is made between 
ché 38 “ this thing; this situation, this state of affairs” and chei 
or ché 38 “ this, these ” and a similar distinction is made between 
the two corresponding entries na # and nei or né #5. Examples 
are given to show that the ché meaning “ this thing, etc.” and the 
na meaning “ that thing, etc.” may be used as subjects in sen- 
tences. Ché and na are considered free and chei and nei bound. 
But if the decision is to be made entirely depending upon whether 
the tz may be spoken alone as a complete and independent 
utterance, even the first ché and na should also be marked bound, 
although they are designated as free on pages 217 and 221. 
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The use of mei % as a free word has gained favor with some 
youngsters in recent years. For example, I have heard it used as 
an answer to questions like Ni ch‘ii lé ma #R# TG “Did you 
go?” and T‘a yu shu ma t# A2"§ “Has he a book?” But this 
usage still causes the raising of brows. The standard expression 
to be used here is mei-yu %#. Similarly questions like Ni yu 
shu mei-yu cannot be shortened to Ni yu shu mei. Sentences like 
T‘a mei shu “ He has no books,” T'a mei ch‘ii “ He did not go,” 
and T‘a mei lé “ He has no more,” Wo hai mei né RBA “T 
haven’t done it yet,” are, of course, good usage. Still mez should 
be marked bound in accordance with the rigid test. 

In this connection, I wish to quote Professor Stmon’s remark 
that “a dictionary which notes the alternatives ‘ free ’ or ‘ bound ’ 
in the case of each single character, is a mine of information which 
may lend itself to very important subsequent research. Questions 
like the following come to the mind at once. ‘ How many of the 
characters included in the dictionary occur only “free” or only 
“bound,” how many occur with the suffix -tz or -l, what is the 
distribution if we proceed to grouping words according to their 
meanings (e.g., parts of the body)? Are practically all verbs 
“free” and all nouns “ bound,” etc., etc.?’” These are good 
questions. The last one is particularly suggestive, because it leads 
to the question whether there are free and bound parts of speech. 

The problem of parts of speech in Spoken Chinese is com- 
plicated, but modern grammarians can easily agree upon a number 
of rather clear-cut classes. Based upon this assumption, I shall 
discuss some interesting groups of expressions in relation to their 
being bound or free, making no claim that I am establishing a 
complete set of parts of speech. 

The numerals from one to ten are all marked bound in the 
Concise Dictionary. The reason is that when the number refers 
to anything specified, it will occur at least with an auxiliary noun.* 
To answer the question Ni yu chi-pén shu (RAAB “How 
many books have you? ” the free-word answer “ three ” in English 
will be expressed in Chinese by san-pén =4 but not by san alone. 
However, in mathematics, one may use any number as a free 


* Auxiliary nouns are discussed in the Concise Dictionary, pp. xxvii-xxix. 
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expression, and in a dice game, one may shout at a rolling die 
for any number from one to six, with the hope that the die will 
be obedient. For these meanings, the numerals may be marked 
free. 

Numbers larger than ten are also bound when they refer to 
specific things. There are however three groups of exceptions. 
The first group includes round numbers like érh-shih ve 
“twenty,” san-ch‘ien =F “three thousand,” etc., because shih, 
pai, chien, wan, i +H T& fs are used as auxiliary nouns. The 
second group includes numbers from eleven up, when used to 
refer to age. The years ten and under are shih-sui F#, etc. The 
third group includes numbers from eleven to thirty, which are 
used as free expressions for days of the month, the eleventh to 
the thirtieth. This usage started when only the lunar calendar was 
in use, where the first ten days are ch‘u-i #)— to ch‘u-shih MIT. 
The days in a solar month are i-hao —¥t to san-shih-i-hao =T 
— Hi. Some people have adopted the use of numbers from shih-i 
on for days in a solar month, to san-shih-i. 

Auxiliary nouns are bound as we have explained on page xxvii 
in the Concise Dictionary. A compound formed by an auxiliary 
noun and a preceding number however is free. Of course there are 
many characters which may be used as either a noun or auxiliary 
noun. For example, t‘ow 5A as the head of some person or some 
animal is a free expression, but as an auxiliary noun (as in i-t‘ou 
niu —BAAF “a head of cattle”) it is bound. 

It is interesting to note that a noun with a preceding auxiliary 
noun alone (i.e., without a number or demonstrative before the 
auxiliary noun) may be used as a complete object in a sentence. 
This may occur in two different constructions. When it is used 
as the object of an ordinary verb, as in Kei t‘a hsieh féng hsin pa 
tert 35 E13 "C “ Shall we write him a letter (or something) ? ” the 
noun is indefinite, i. e., it can be any letter. When it is used as the 
object of the pre-transitive pa 4, as in T‘a pa féng hsin tiu lé 
Hh dH1F FT “He lost his letter,” the noun is semi-definite, i. e., 
although the speaker cannot say it is the letter, he does know that 
it is a letter of some importance. Expressions like féng hsin are 
not free, although hsin itself is. 
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Whether a one-character (i.e., one-syllable) noun is free or 
bound is entirely a matter of usage.’ Thus the marks F and B in 
the Concise Dictionary may be found useful. Nouns made of two 
or more characters are usually free, because they may be used 
alone as answers to questions like “ What is this? ” “ Who is he? ” 
ete. 

Personal pronouns like wo, ni, t‘a are, of course, free. The 
demonstratives ché and na are bound as discussed above. Ques- 
tion words like shui #€, shén-mé 423% are free, but the compound 
to-mo “how? to what a degree? ” (as in to-mo k‘uai BBR 
“ How fast? ”’) is always bound. 

Most one-character verbs are free.’ The exceptions are generally 
semi-literary in nature. Verbs composed of two or more characters 
are usually free, because they may be used alone as answers to 
V-not-V (verb + pu + same verb) questions, taking the place of 
“ yes ” in English. 

Adjectives in Chinese function very much like verbs, and for 
this reason are termed “ stative verbs” by Professor George A. 
Kennepy. The above discussion of verbs also applies to them. 

Adverbs do not constitute a clear-cut part of speech in Chinese. 
To clarify the problem a bit, I propose that expressions which may 
correspond to descriptive adverbs in English be regarded as ad- 
jectives. For constructions like 7“a hsieh-té Rao th HEF “He 
writes well ” a literal rendering may be something like “ He, the 
way he writes, is good.” Therefore, hao is to be considered an 


° The usage may vary with different dialects. For example, the free expressions hsieh 
EE “shoes” and wa-tzi #¥-F “socks, stockings” in Kuo-yii become #£-F and 
#48 in Wu dialects. 

® Cf. Professor CHao’s important discussion on verbs and surnames with reference to 
different degrees between free and bound words in the Concise Dictionary, p. xxvii, 
note 1. It may be noted here that the results will be different if one adopts a less 
rigid definition for a free word. For instance, the test could be whether a character 
or a compound may be used by itself to perform a certain grammatical function (for 
example, to be a subject) or to be recognized as belonging to certain part of speech 
(for example, a conjunction). If conjunctions are considered a free part of speech, 
the character yin “because, because of” will be a bound character in pai-hua 
Hk (the conjunction is yin-wei FAs). a semi-bound character in pai-hua-wén 
Ais 2c (some writers use it as a shortened form of yin-wei), but a perfectly free 
character in wén-yen 3H. 
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adjective. Imperative constructions like K‘uai-k*uat-érh-té tsou 
Pee SNE and Tsou-té-k‘uai-k‘uai-érh-té FERN may be 
“Be quick and walk” and “Walk so that the result will be 
quick,” thus both may be translated by “Walk quickly!” In 
these constructions, one can apply comparison and make sentences 
like Ta hsieh-té hao i-tien-érh th 35H) 4—#i 52 “ He writes better,” 
and K‘uai-tien-érh tsou RBS or Tsou k‘uai-tien-érh HRA 
“Walk more quickly.” Potential constructions like T“a hsieh-té- 
hao, Wo hsieh-pu-hao th 8 454F,42334 KF may be interpreted as 
“He writes and can get good results. I write and cannot get good 
results,” therefore, “He can write well, but I cannot.” 

After the elimination of this group, adverbs like hén 48 “ very,” 
yeh 4 “also,” ch‘ang & “often,” and pu-ta #X “not often, 
not very ” are generally bound. To answer the question “ Isn’t it 
pretty? ” one may simply say “ Very ” in English, but in Chinese 
one has to say Hén hao-k‘an 484#f7i, not hén alone. The ex- 
pression pu * is, indeed, free, but whether it is an adverb or a 
verb or something else is debatable. It is worth noting that pu 
may be used directly preceding the particle /é to make the free 
expression pu-lé meaning something like “ Not this time” (as 
may be said to decline an invitation) or “ I am not going to do it 
any more” (as may be said by a child when spanked for his 
mischievousness) , or directly preceding the particle né as in Hai 
pu né #2794 “Not (going to do it) yet.” Uses of the character 
mei %% have been discussed above. 

Regarding adverbs, one may add that they should not be con- 
sidered identical in function with time and place words. For 
example, a time word like chin-t‘ten 4% may be used as an 
adverbial modifier as in Wo yao chin-t‘ien ch‘ii “I want to go 
today,” and to answer the question “ When are you going? ” the 
answer in Chinese may simply be chin-t‘ien, but the free chin- 
t‘ien is considered a substantive ’ rather than an adverb. 


7 Substantives include -proper nouns, ordinary nouns, place words, time words, 
compounds consisting of a determinative (like i —, liang PH, ché 3&, pan =, mei 
4% ) and an auxiliary noun, shortened forms (like lia 4 ) of such compounds, and 
certain pronouns. Professor Cuao defines an ordinary noun (not proper noun) as an 
expression which can be preceded by a compound with such constituents. Time and 
place words like chin-t‘ien and chia-li RB are not nouns but still substantives. He 
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Conjunctions * like BR (#0, |a]) Ras, REA, A) 2b, 3E 2 BS PTA are 
all bound. It is possible to say So-i né HFA" “ That is why!” 
as an exclamation, but even in such a short sentence so-2 is still 
bound to né. In sentences like So-i, t'a chiu pu lai lé FRA AWB 
AT “Therefore, he is not coming (anymore)” the pause after 
so-t is not a full pause; consequently, it may not be considered 
free. 

To sum up, one may say: In Spoken Chinese, many nouns, most 
numbers, pronouns, verbs, and adjectives, and all time words, 
place words, and interjections are free. Auxiliary nouns, adverbs, 
conjunctions, and particles like -lé, -mé, -lai-ché 2E#4 are always 
bound. This applies to compounds as well as to individual char- 
acters; in fact, it should be noted that compound nouns are 
practically always free.° 


has pointed out to me that in i-ko-chia-li — Ai RB “in one home” the immediate 
constituents are not 2+ 2 but 3+ 1, where the 3=2-+1. 

’ There is no satisfactory definition of conjunctions in Chinese; therefore, I indicate 
the class by enumeration. 

® This conclusion may prove helpful in the study of possible constructions of 
“ minor sentences ” in Chinese. The minor sentences, a term used by Professor Y. R. 
Cuao in contrast with the “full sentence,” is a complete communication which does 
not center in one or more subject-verb (or rather topic-comment) combinations. It 
corresponds to what Mrs. Jenet Rankin AIKEN calls “nonsentence” in her book 
entitled A New Plan of English Grammar, New York, Holt, 1933, pp. 20-23. A com- 
parison between the minor sentences in Chinese and the nonsentences in English will 
yield interesting results. For example “ Me too” cannot be translated word for word 
into Chinese. Its equivalent will be Wo yeh i-yang HEAL — HE or Wo yeh plus the 
proper verb or adjective, but not Wo yeh alone. On the other hand, Yeh ch‘ii Bi ee = 
is a perfect minor sentence in Chinese, meaning “{I (or somebody)] also go” or “I 
am also going,” etc., but “ Also go” or “ Also going” is not used this way in English. 











A PROPOS DU MOT SIROLFA DE L’HISTOIRE SECRETE 
DES MONGOLS * 


ANTOINE MOostTAERT 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Hist. secr. §13. .. . nokér Sirolya-da “ Ami, [donne-moi] de 
[ton] roti”. 

Ces paroles de Dobun-Mergen ont été l’objet d’un trés bel 
article de Pelliot dans le T’oung Pao, XX XVII, [1944], p. 102-113. 
Il semble bien que le sens général du mot Sirolya est “ roti, viande 


1 Données bibliographiques et abréviations: Le kalmouk est cité d’aprés G. J. 
Ramstedt, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, Helsinki, 1935; lordos d’aprés A. Mostaert, 
Dictionnaire ordos, Pékin, 1941-1944; le bouriat d’aprés A. D. Rudnev, -Khori-buryat- 
skit govor, Petrograd, 1913-1914, ou d’aprés I. A. Podgorbunskii, Russko-mongolo- 
buryatskit slovar’, Irkutsk, 1909; le monguor d’aprés A. De Smedt et A. Mostaert, 
Dictionnaire monguor-frangais, Peip‘ing 1933; le khalkha d’aprés N. N. Poppe, Proiz- 
vedeniya narodnoi slovesnosti khalkha-mongolov, Leningrad, 1932, ou d’aprés la Gram- 
matika de Vladimircov, voir plus bas; le moghol d’aprés G. J. Ramstedt, Mogholica, 
Helsingfors, 1905. 

Quant aux sources musulmanes, le Mukaddimat al-Adab est cité d’aprés N. N. Poppe, 
Mongol’skii slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab, Moscou-Leningrad, 1938; le vocabulaire 
d’Ibn al-Muhanna d’aprés P. Melioranskii, Arab filolog o mongol’skom yazyke, St 
Pétersbourg, 1903; les glossaires du mss. de Leide d’aprés N. N. Poppe, Das Mon- 
golische Sprachmaterial einer Leidener Handschrift, Leningrad, 1927-1929. Le kaitak 
est cité d’aprés P. Pelliot, Le prétendu vocabulaire mongol des Kaitak du Daghestan, 
Journ. As., 1927. 

Mss. d’Ulan-Batur = texte fragmentaire de |’Histoire secréte des Mongols, dans 
l’Altan tobéi de bLo-bzan bsTan-’dsin (XVII° siécle), tel qu’il est donné par S. A. 
Kozin dans Sokrovennoe skazanie, I, Moscou-Leningrad, 1941, pp. 321-397. 

Bokekesik = Mongyol-un niyuéa tuyuji, par BoékekeSik, K’ailou (Mandchourie), 
1941. 

Altanwatir = Altanwaéir-un oréiyuluysan mongyol-un niyuéa tobéiya, par Altan- 
watir, Kalgan, 1941. 

(Ces deux derniers ouvrages sont des restitutions en caractéres ouigouro-mongols du 
texte de l’Histoire secréte. Voir W. Heissig, Mongolische Neudrucke und Neuerschei- 
nungen, Monum. Serica, VIII, 1943.) 

Letopisi = C. Z. Zamcarano, Mongol’skie Letopisi XVII veka, Moscou-Leningrad, 
1936. : 

Sravnit. grammat. = B. Ya. Vladimircov, Sravnitel’naya grammatika mongol’skogo 
pis’mennogo yazyka i khalkhaskogo nareéiya, Leningrad, 1929. 

mo. = mongol écrit bour. = bouriat mong. = monguor 

kalm. = kalmouk mogh. = moghol khal. = khalkha 

ord. = ordos 
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rotie ”. La traduction interlinéaire #W ? le dit et le mot Sira- #8 
“rotir ” du § 12 employé pour désigner |’action qui donna occasion 
a la demande de Dobun-Mergen 4 lui seul déja le suggere. Un 
point toutefois dans l’expression Sirolya-da, rendue dans la tra- 
duction interlinéaire par les mots $A SI “Donne de la viande 
rotie! ”, et qui dans le mss. d’Ulan-Batur est réduite au seul mot 
Sirolya (Kozin, p. 322) , reste inexpliqué, et Pelliot ne manque pas 
de nous le faire observer. A la page 104 il dit: « Le seul point de 
critique textuelle qui reste douteux est de savoir si on doit garder 
Sirolya-da de la transcription chinoise ou s’en tenir au seul srolya 
du mss. d’Ulan-Bator. Sirolya-da signifierait “ Au roti”, -da étant 
le suffixe du datif-locatif, au lieu qu’avec Sirolya seul, l’expression 
convenue pour demander une part de gibier serait seulement 
“ Roti”, sans désinence casuelle. . . . Malgré l’incorrection fré- 
quente du mss. d’Ulan-Bator, je suis porté 4 lui faire crédit dans 
le cas présent et 4 admettre qu’il faut lire Sirolya, non sirolya-da; 
le & ta (-da) serait en fait une dittographie accidentelle et altérée 
du #& ha (-qa=-ya) qui le précéde >. 

Pelliot a bien vu que le suffixe du datif-locatif n’a rien 4 faire ici, 
mais d’autre part, pour expliquer la présence de -da, supposer 
«une dittographie accidentelle et altérée > n’est & mon avis nulle- 
ment nécessaire. Puisque la phrase est déja complete sans |’addi- 
tion de -da, comme nous le voyons par le mss. d’Ulan-Batur, il 
est assez clair qu’il ne peut s’agir que d’un élément dont la 
présence ou l’absence ne peut changer essentiellement le sens. Je 
vois done dans -da la particule de renforcement -da qui, sous 
forme d’enclitique (-da, -da) a été signalée en un grand nombre 
de dialectes. Ainsi nous la trouvons p. ex. en khalkha (Poppe, 
p. 111, 1. 5 et 9): xonoji-da “ je passerai la nuit ”; tégeji-da “ je 
ferai comme cela ”; en bouriat (Rudnev, p. CI): jixel’ xerekté da 
“cest trés nécessaire ”; en ordos (Mostaert, p. 109a): opdxon 
t‘envér Bala-yyn-pa, ond wg"é “ tantét il était 14, maintenant il 
n’y est plus ”; t3‘i-pa t‘enek nojé bana “ vraiment tu es un magis- 
trat stupide ”; ond axa-min, saé jawy-ba “et maintenant, mon 
frére ainé, bon voyage! ” 

Il n’est donc pas nécessaire de supposer une altération dans le 


* L’édition de Ye Te-houei a fautivement #=AY. 
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texte de la transcription chinoise, et on peut se demander si, dans 
la glose, la particule M9 de $411), laquelle habituellement dans le 
Iuen tch’ao pi chew ne suit pas un impératif, n’a pas pour fonction 
de rendre l’insistance * qui caractérise le mot Sirolya suivi de la 
particule de renforcement -da, ce qui cadrerait bien avec |’emploi 
du mot %# souo “ exiger” dans la traduction continue: PAfhsew 
“Tl lui réclama de la viande ”. 

Quant au mot Si7olya lui-méme, un tel mot n’étant pas attesté 
ailleurs, on est tenté de le corriger en Siralya, mot dérivé de Sira- 
“rétir ” et qui se retrouve en kalmouk sous la forme sarlya “ ein 
Fleischstiick zum braten” (Ramstedt, p. 350a), d’autant plus 
que le mot Siralya du éayatai “ Anteil an der Jagdbeute ”, eig. 
“ Bratstiick ” (Ramstedt, p. 350b), mentionné par Pelliot dés 
1936 (7P, XXXII, [1936], p. 357) a propos de notre texte est, 
comme le dit M. Ramstedt (loc. cit.) , un emprunt fait au mongol. 
C’est ce qu’ont fait BokekeSik (p. 8) et Altanwaéir (p. 3), qui 
tous les deux, tout en ignorant vraisemblablement le sens spécial 
de “ part de gibier ” que le terme a en éayatai, en transcrivant les 
paroles de Dobun-Mergen écrivent: ndkiir siralyada. Néanmoins 
il n’y a pas a douter de la lecture, la voyelle o étant garantie par 
le mss. d’Ulan-Batur. 

Je crois que M. Zamcarano a raison quand il voit dans Sirolya 
un mot dérivé de siro (= Siro) “ broche” (Letopisi, p. 87) , et que 
c’est a tort que Pelliot rattache sirolya au verbe Sira- “ rétir”, en 
supposant pour ce dernier une double prononciation sira- ~ Siro-, 
la seconde étant d’aprés lui la prononciation “ orientale ” (Pelliot, 
pp. 108-109) . Il est en effet difficile d’admettre qu’il y ait eu cette 
double prononciation. La voyelle o, quand elle n’appartient pas a 
la premiere syllabe, est en mongol le produit d’une évolution 
spéciale (assimilation, contraction) , et quand Pelliot dit que «les 
exemples abondent ou la voyelle de la seconde syllabe, non accen- 
tuée, est rendue tantot par -a-, tantét par une voyelle labiale », 
cela doit s’entendre de la voyelle wu, non de la voyelle 0, comme le 
montrent les exemples mémes qu’il cite: abaya ~ abwya, bulayan ~ 
bulwyan; quant a l’alternance 3ira ~ Siro “ broche ”, qu’il met sur 


* Cf. l’affirmation de la langue actuelle $2 A) “c'est précisément cela,” en regard 
de “ oui.” 
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le méme rang que celle de abaya ~ abuya, etc., elle n’est pas du 
méme ordre, comme nous le verrons plus bas. D’ailleurs aux deux 
endroits de |’Hist. secr. (§§ 12, 200) ot le mot pour “ rotir” se 
rencontre, il est 4 chaque fois transcrit 3ira-, non siro-. Le Houa 
i i iw de 1389 aussi a la forme Sira- (I, 12v), de méme que le 
vocabulaire sino-mongol datant des Ming publié par M. Ishida.‘ 
Aucune de ces sources chinoises ne donne donc cette prononciation 
“ orientale” Siro- qui serait une autre forme de Sira-, laquelle 
Pelliot suppose avoir existé dés l’époque mongole et dont sirolya 
serait un dérivé. Quant aux sources musulmanes: Mukaddimat 
al-Adab (Poppe, p. 335b) , mss. de Leide (Poppe, p. 60) , Ibn al- 
Muhanna (Melioranskii, p. 137), elles sont d’accord avec les 
sources chinoises et ont 3ira-, forme qui est aussi celle du mongol 
écrit. C’est aussi 4 3iva- que remontent les formes vivantes « sar- et 
Sara- en bouriat, Sar- en kalmouk, Sara- en ordos, Si7a- en mon- 
guor» que Pelliot énumére p. 106. Je tiens pour certain que le 
verbe Sira- “ rétir” n’a rien 4 voir avec le substantif sirolya, que 
M. Zamcarano fait dériver du mot Siro “ broche ”. 

Ce mot sro “bois pointu, pieu, broche” se rencontre dans 
lHist. secr. au §'74 et en mongol écrit. Il est aussi attesté en 
kalmouk sous la forme Sor (Ramstedt, p. 365a) et en bouriat sous 
celle de Soro (Podgorbunskii, p. 26b) , cette derniére forme étant 
aussi celle que le mot a pris en ordos (Mostaert, p. 629a) .° 

Dans la langue du Mukaddimat al-Adab nous trouvons la forme 
aberrante 4 premiére vue Siva “broche” (Poppe, p. 335b). A 
propos de cette forme, Pelliot écrit dans son article (p. 108): 
« Quant au cas de Sira ~ Siro “ broche ”’, il demeure trés obscur >. 
Qu’a cété de Siro il y ait eu une forme 3ira, cela pourtant n’est pas 


“Voir Ishida M., Vocabulaires Han-mongols du livre Lou-lung-sai-liieh (en japonais) , 
dans Mongolica, No. II, Tdkyé, 1938, p. 140. 

° Les formes du mongol écrit siru, Joru données dans le Dict. ordos y sont a corriger 
en siro, oro. Outre ces deux formes, les dictionnaires du mongol écrit donnent encore 
la forme siroy (= Hroy). A propos de cette alternance siro ~ siroy, faisons observer 
qu’un certain nombre de mots qui originairement se terminaient par une voyelle se 
présentent actuellement dans plusieurs dialectes munis d’un Y final. P. ex. monguor 
uy k’ubziog “auge” (p. 473), en regard de mo. ongyoéa; ordos soy gino ~ soy ginok 
“espece d’oignon” (p. 588b), en regard de mo. songgina; ordos tuiwa ~ tujwak 


“fausse queue au moyen de laquelle on allonge la natte” (p. 677b), en regard de mo. 
tuyiba, ete. ete. 
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surprenant. En effet les deux mots du Mukaddimat al-Adab: ira 
“ présage ” (Poppe, p. 242b) et cind “loup” (p. 134a) , qui cor- 
respondent, le premier & mo. irua (<*irwwa), iro, kalm. jor? 
(Ramstedt, p. 219b), ord. joro (Mostaert, p. 404a), khal. jord 
(Vladimircov, Sravnit. grammat., p. 181), et le second a mo. 
Ginua (<*éinuwa) , Gino, Kirakos éina (Vladimircov, op. cit., p. 
182) , mss. de Leide Gana (Poppe, p. 1273) , Ibn al-Muhanna éana 
(Melioranskii, p. 133), kaitak éina (Pelliot, p. 286), Hist. secr. 
§ 1 et Houa ii iu (I, 5v) Gino, mogh. cind (Ramstedt, p. 25b) , 
kalm. t3on° (Ramstedt, p. 444a) , ord t3‘ino, ts‘ono (Mostaert, p. 
706b) , khal. Gond (Vladimircov. op. cit., p. 182), suggerent que 
Sira (Mukaddimat al-Adab) d’une part et Siro (mo., Hist. secr.) , 
Soro (mo., bour., ord.) , or (kalm.) d’autre part sortent tous d’une 
forme *siruwa (> mo. *sirua), le groupe *wwa (> mo. ua) ayant 
abouti dans certains dialectes 4 la voyelle a, dans d’autres a la 
voyelle o, exactement comme il !’a fait pour les mots *iruwa (> mo. 
trua) et *éinuwa (> mo. Cinua), et c’est en effet la forme sirua 
(<*siruwa) que donne le mss. d’Ulan-Batur au lieu de sro de la 
transcription chinoise. Cf. Kozin (p. 331): éédgiirsun [sic] Siroa 
(= 6giirsiin sirua) bariju “ prenant en main un baton pointu en 
bois de genévrier ”.° 


®°Les mots ¢igérsiin Siro bariju de la transcription chinoise (§ 74) ont été traduits 
erronément par Kozin (Sokrovennoe skazanie, p. 89): “s lykovym lukoSkom v step’ 
uidet.” “Avec une corbeille faite de fibres libériennes de tilleul elle s’en va dans la 
steppe’. Haenisch (Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, 2% éd., Leipzig, 1948, p. 13) 
a traduit correctement: «Mit einem Wachholderspan in der Hand». Quant a la 
traduction fautive de Pelliot que nous trouvons dans son ouvrage posthume Histoire 
secréte des Mongols, Paris, 1949, p. 134: “en prenant des geniévres et des noisettes ”, 
nous devons la considérer comme une rédaction provisoire que l’auteur a oublié de 
corriger, puisque, dans l’article qui nous occupe, nous voyons (p. 106) le mot sro 
traduit correctement par “ bois pointu ”. 

Dans le mss. d’Ulan-Batur on trouve un passage relatif & la maniére dont H@6’eliin 
éleva ses fils que ne donne pas la transcription chinoise et oi: nous rencontrons une 
seconde fois le mot sirua. Cf. Kozin (p. 331): xayilasun siroa (= qayilasun sirua) 
bariju, mots qui doivent étre traduits par: “ Prenant en main un baton pointu en bois 
d’orme ”. Pour l’évolution du groupe *wwa (>mo. ua) en khalkha, voir N. N. Poppe, 
Die Sprache der mongolischen Quadratschrift und das Yiian-ch‘ao-pi-shi, Asia Major, 
Neue Folge, p. 101. 

M. Poppe n’ayant pu en‘ 1938 connaitre la forme sirua du mss. d’Ulan-Batur dit 
dans Mongol’skii slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab, p. 40, & propos de la forme Jira: «En 
parlant des transformations que subissent les voyelles bréves des syllabes qui suivent 
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Quant au mode de dérivation du mot Sirolya, faisons observer 
que le suffixe -lya est proprement un suffixe déverbal. I] fournit 
des noms d'action, p. ex. mo. abulya “ action de prendre ”, de ab- 
“ prendre ”, et des noms d’acteur, p. ex. mo. gayalya “ porte ”, de 
qaya- “ fermer ”. En outre il sert 4 former des noms indiquant le 
concept qui subit l’action, p. ex. dans mo. jarulya “ officier envoyé 
en mission”, de jaru- “ envoyer ”; et c’est aussi ce dernier role 
qu’il joue dans le mot 3rolya, que nous avons vu rendu dans la tra- 
duction interlinéaire par 624) “ viande rétie”. Dans son ouvrage 
cité plus haut M. Zamcarano précise le sens de ce mot. Comme 
d’une part le substantif 3rolya, glosé comme signifiant “ viande 
rétie ”, suppose nécessairement un verbe *3i7o- dont il est dérivé, 
et que d’autre part le substantif Siro est attesté dans l’Hist. secr. 
méme (§ 74) au sens de “ tige pointue ”’, ce qui est bien le sens 
fondamental des diverses significations qu’a cété de celle de 
“ broche ” ce mot Siro (> Soro > Sor) a en mongol écrit, en kal- 
mouk, en ordos’ et probablement dans tous les dialectes qui le 
connaissent, il est tout naturel de conclure que ce nom Siro a, dans 
l’ancienne langue, aussi eu la signification de “ broche ” et a servi 
de base verbale *3iro- au sens de “ embrocher, rétir 4 la broche ”. 
De la l’interprétation de M. Zamcarano: Sirolya “ zarevo na ver- 
tele’ “un roti 4 la broche” (Letopisi, p. 87). 

Ce verbe *¥iro-, il est vrai, n’est pas attesté en mongol médiéval, 
mais qu’une base nominale telle que Siro “ broche ” soit employée 
aussi comme base verbale *Si7vo- “ embrocher, réotir 4 la broche ”’, 
c’est 14 un phénoméne qui sans étre trés fréquent n’est nullement 
inoui en mongol. Nous en trouvons des exemples tant dans la 
langue ancienne que dans les dialectes actuels. Ainsi nous avons 
mo. sirga “ blessure ”, en regard de Hist. secr. § 208 sirga- “ bles- 
ser ”; mo. et Mukaddimat al-Adab kelen, ord. k‘ele “ langue ”, en 


la premiére, il faut encore dire que dans le mot Sira “broche” nous remarquons la 
transformation de la voyelle de la seconde syllabe (0 ou u?) en a: cf. mongol écrit goro, 
etc.>. 

7Mo.: siro “ poignard” (Kowalewski, p. 1526a); goro 


‘ 


“pieu, broche ” (Kowalewski, 


p. 1542a); siroy (pour cette forme voir plus haut) “ pieu, broche, pal” (Kowalewski, 
p. 1527a). Kalm.: gor “die Spitze des uim (= chevron) die in den Ring des Rauch- 
fangs gesteckt wird; Bratspiess; Bajonett (der Soldaten)” (Ramstedt, p. 365a). Ord.: 
Soro “pieu, tige de fer dont un des bouts est pointu, broche, gros clou” (Mostaert, 
p. 629a). 
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regard de mo. et Mukadd. (p. 214 a, b) kele-; ord. (Dict., p. 411 
a,b) k‘ele- “ parler”; mo. alqu, ord. alyu “ pas ”, en regard de mo. 
alqu- ord. alxy- (Dict., p. 15b) “avancer en faisant des pas, 
marcher ”’, etc. etc.® 

Un verbe *Soro- (<*3iro-) “ embrocher, rétir 4 la broche ” n’a 
pas été signalé non plus, que je sache, dans les dialectes vivants. 
Ceux-ci se conformant au mode de dérivation usité dans l’immense 
majorité des cas ou il s’agit de tirer un verbe d’un nom, ont changé 
la base nominale Soro (<*3iro) “tige pointue, broche” en base 
verbale par l’adjonction d’un suffixe verbal. Ainsi le kalmouk a 
Sorlyd (<*Soro-la-<*siro-la-) “am Spiess braten, mit einem Spiess 
heben ” (Ramstedt, p.365b) et l’ordos a Sorolo-, Ssorlo- (<*siro-la-) ; 
SoroDo-, Sorpo- (<*siro-da-) “ piquer avec une tige 4 bout pointu, 
embrocher ” (Mostaert, p. 629a). Mais qu’un verbe *Siro-“ em- 
brocher, rétir 4 la broche ”, avec suffixe de dérivation zéro, ait 
existé en mongol médiéval, le mot srolya de l’Hist. secr. le suggere.° 


® Les substantifs ordos k‘elelge “maniére de parler” (Dict., p. 411b), alxulga 


“maniére de marcher” (id. p. 16a) nous montrent exactement le méme mode de 
dérivation que nous voyons dans le substantif sirolya. ; 

®°M. W. Eberhard a trouvé dans des textes chinois du VIII° siécle le terme #&#%5 ii] 
je-lo-ho (nzidt-lak-yé [Karlgren]) désignant “a dish, made from boiled or stewed 
intestines of a deer together with the blood of the animal” et que M. Louis Bazin 
restitue en *Sira’ya = *3iralya. (W. Eberhard, Remarks on Siralya, Oriens, I, No. 2, 
1948). 

















TIBETAN NOTES 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


1. The Tibetan Tripitaka 


I read the article by Mr. Kenneth K. S. Cu‘sn on the Tibetan 
Tripitaka (HJAS 9 [1946].53-62) with the greatest interest, and, 
because of its importance, I should like to complement the con- 
tribution of the learned author. 

As stated by Mr. Cu‘sn, the first collection of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka goes back to the thirteenth century. According to 
gShon-nu-dpal, the author of the Deb-ther snon-po (cha, pp. 5-6) , 
bTsun-pa hJams-dbyans, a disciple of sKyo-ston bCom Ral-khri 
and Buyantu-khan’s chaplain, sent to dBus-pa Blo-gsal a large 
amount of money in order to have a copy of the bsT'an-hgyur and 
bKah-hgyur printed and placed in the temples of sNar-than. 
Conforming to his wish and presumably with the aid of his im- 
perial patron, Blo-gsal Byan-chub-ye-ces,’ with the help of Lot- 
sava bSod-nams-hod-zer and of Byan-chub-hbum of rGyan-ro,’ 
began to search for supplementary texts (p‘yi-mo) of the bKah- 
hgyur and the bsTan-hgyur and, having put them together, placed 
them in the hJam-lha-khan* of sNar-than. The question is: was 
this edition printed or was it in manuscript? 

Mr. Cu‘EN says that “the wood blocks, as well as the printed 
copies, of this edition are no longer available.” But there is hardly 
any doubt that this edition was in manuscript, as were the sets 
of the scripture which I saw in Toling, in Saskya, and, in general, 
in the oldest temples—not to mention the bsTan-hgyur of Shalu 
edited by Bu-ston, of which we shall presently speak. Moreover, 


* Not Blo-gsal sans-rgyas-hbum as stated by Mr. Cu‘En, op. cit., p. 53. 

* On which country cf. G. Tucci, Indo-Tibetica 4. Pt. 1. 49 ff. 

*So called after the image of hJams-dpal-dbyans of Indian, possibly Bengali, make, 
adored in it. sNar-than (Narthang of the maps), was built by gTum-ston Blo-gros- 
grags, a pupil of Sa-ra-ba (1070-1141), in his turn a pupil of Atica, in the year c’u-bya 
(1153; not 1152 as in S. Ch. Das Reu-mig); a description of this temple is to be 
found in my forthcoming book, Tibetan Painted Scrolls from Guge and gTsan, Pt. 1, 
Sec. 3, “ Artistic Development as Represented by Some gTsan Documents.” 
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the word which gShon-nu-dpal uses for these first editions is 
bshens, not par or bshens-par, which we should expect for any 
printed edition and which, in fact, he employs when speaking of 
the numberless printed editions (bshens-par) derived from the old 
copies. If we are to follow his statements, we can make a table 
of the diffusion of the scripture from this first set of sNar-than: 


sTod: Gom-pa, Sa-skya, Khab-gun-than, 
sMad: Tshal-gun-than, 


Shalu edition of bsTan-hgyur by Bu-ston, which was newly ar- 
ranged with the addition of supplementary works up to about 
one thousand items all together; a new copy with further addi- 
tions by sLob-dpon Nam-mkhah-rgyal-mtshan of Rin-spuns; this 
copy was placed in rTse-than; hence new additions and new 
copies in Gon-dkar and gDan-sa-thel; then the copies of Khams, 
that by Chos-rje mThon-ba-Idon-ldan, by the du-bden-¢a of dBus, 
by Chos-rje-ran-byun in mTshur-phu, that of the dPon-chen dGe- 
bsiien in Yar-rgyab placed in Byams-pa-glin.* 

But some of these sets, though based on the sNar-than copy, 
were new editions with additions and better arrangement of the 
works, such as that of the bsTan-hgyur by Bu-ston. 

The redaction of the bsTan-hgyur by Bu-ston (born 1290; he 
arrived in Shalu in 1320) was placed by him in the bsTan-hgyur 
lha-khan, where it is still to be seen. It was made under the 


*Nam-mkhah-rgyal-mtshan of Rin-spuns was a contemporary of the sDe-srid 
Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan of Phag-mo-gru (1374 (¢in-stag)-1440). rTse-than (founded in 
1351 by Byan-chub-rgyal-mtshan) gDan-sa-thel, and Gon-dkar were various places of 
the Phag-mo-gru-pa, rTse-than in Yar-klun being the civil capital and gDan-sa-thel 
the religious. Du-dben-ca was a title tu-yiian-shuai @BICEP conferred by the Yiian 
to Tibetan dignitaries (Yiian shih 87.8). I cannot identify at present all the persons 
here alluded to. Chos-rje-ran-byun (rdo-rje) is the pupil of Urgyan-pa (1230-1309), 
upon whom cf. G. Tucci, Travels of Tibetan Pilgrims in the sWat Valley (Calcutta, 
1940). Also cf. Deb-t’er snon-po fia, p. 129, Sum-pa-mkhan-po, dPag-bsam-ljon-bzan 
(S. Ch. Das ed.), p. 360; mThon-ba-Idon-Idan is also a Kar-ma-pa; ibid. Byams- 
pa-glii is a monastery in ’Ol Iga’ (Ol k’-a, ’Ol ka). Many of these personages and 
their history are to be found in the chronicles of Blo-bzan-rgya-mtsho: Gans-can-yul- 
gyi-sa-la-spyod-pai_ mtho-ris-kyi rgyal-blon gtso-bor brjod-pai deb-ther, rdsogs-ldan 
gshon-nuhi-dgah-ston dbyid-kyi-rgyal-moi glu-dbyans, which has been translated and 
commented upon in my forthcoming book, Tibetan Painted Scrolls. A partial trans- 
lation of this work, said to be by Nag-dban dge-legs has been published in Chinese by 
Liv Li-ch‘ien in the West China Frontier Research Institute. 
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auspices of the sku-shan of Shalu, Kun-dgah-don-grub.’ It is a 
manuscript set; Bu-ston himself prepared the index after the work 
of collation was finished: bsTan-hgyur-gyi dkar-chag yid-bshin- 
nor-bu dban-gi rgyal-poi phren-ba, Complete Works, Lhasa ed., 
Vol. La: an abridgment (with an index of the bKah-hgyur) is to 
be found at the end of the Chos-hbyun by the same author. 

A few years after Bu-ston, the myriarch (Khri-dpon) of Tshal 
Kun-dgah-rdo-rje,° the rival of Byan-chub-rgyal-mts’an (born 
1302; elected myriarch 1334) subjected to a revision the previous 
edition of the bKah-hgyur already referred to and edited the so- 
called Tshal-pa bKah-hgyur, which was the basis of the later, 
printed edition of sNar-than.’ 

This sNar-than edition was made under the seventh Dalai 
Lama, bsKal-bzan-rgya-mtsho, by the regent or sDe-srid bSod- 
nams-stobs-rgyas (died in 1747) of P‘o-lha in gTsan. Opinions 
differ as to the date. According to Csoma, Asiatic Researches 
20.42, the sNar-than edition was printed in the year 1731. This 
statement is contradicted by Laurer, JRAS, 1914, p. 1128, who 
tells us that the index volume of the bsTan-hgyur carries the date 
c'u-k’yi, viz. 1742; his statement is supported by the colophon of 
the same index, though it refers to the dkar-cag written in that 
year by Phur-bu-lcog-gi-ri-k’rod-pa Nag-dban-byams-pa in the 
autumnal month. But on page 7b, after the list has been given of 
the artisans who worked on preparing the books and of the super- 
visors, it is stated that the carving of the blocks was started 
in the year lcags-bya (1741) on the twenty-seventh day of the 
third month, and that it was over on the twenty-fifth of the tenth 
month of the year c’u-k’yi (1742). So there can be hardly any 
doubt that 1742 is the year in which the edition of the bsTan- 
hgyur was completed. With the bKah-hgyur the case is different; 
as we know from its dKar-cag, p. 55b and p. 62a, the work started 
on the twenty-eighth of the eighth month of 1730 and was finished 


° On his date and the genealogy of the princes of Shalu cf. Indo-Tibetica 3. Pt. 1. 90. 

°I have dealt with this man as a political figure and as a writer of historical works 
in Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Pt. 1, Sec. 1, “ The Historical Development of Tibet,” and 
Sec. 4, “ The Historical Literature of Tibet.” He was also called dGe-bai-blo-gros. 

7 Klon-rdol bla-ma’s complete works, Vol. dsa: bKah-hgyur yons-rdsogs-kyi lun-lags- 
par-thob-pai thob-yig-thar-pai them-skas, p. 1. 
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on the 26th of the first month of 1732. The information contained 
in the dKar-cag, both of the bKah-hgyur and of the bsTan-hgyur, 
generally agrees with a passage of the biography of Pho-la-nas 
bSod-nams stobs-rgya (dPal-mi-dban-poi-rtogs-brjod-pa hjig-rten- 
kun-tu-dgah-bai-gtam; see Tibetan Painted Scrolls, p. 169) to 
which Prof. Perecu has drawn my attention. There we read (p. 
340) that the idea of editing the bKah-hgyur and the bsTan- 
hgyur came to the sde-srid in a dream; he then ordered the work 
to be immediately undertaken on the twenty-fourth day of the 
k’rums (24th constellation) month of the year lcags-k’yi (1730) 
in Sel-dkar-rdson. This place was evidently chosen because the 
wood necessary for making the blocks was easily obtainable there. 
Since the persons in charge of the work thought that twelve years 
would be required to complete the project, the prince collected all 
qualified artisans from all parts of the country; thus the carving 
was completed in the year lcags-p’ag (1731), viz., in one and a 
half years. But the author clearly states that this refers only to 
the bKah-hgyur which, since it contained the words of Buddha, 
was given precedence; on the blocks the blessings of the seventh 
Dalai Lama, sKal-bzan-rgya-mtsho, were invoked, and they were 
then placed in the monastery of sNar-than (p. 378a°) . It is there- 
fore to be concluded that the sNar-than bKah-hgyur was finished 
in the year 1731 and that the bsTan-hgyur was completed in the 
year 1742. There is, it is true, a time difference of less than three 
months between the statement of the dKar-cag of the bKah-hgyur 
and that contained in the above quoted biography; but this is 
probably to be explained, as in the case of the dKar-cag of the 
bsTan-hgyur, by referring the date registered there not to the 
actual carving of the blocks but rather to the revision and index- 
ing work concluded with the same dKar-cag. The Lhasa edition 
of the bKah-hgyur printed by order of the thirteenth Dalai Lama 
in the Nor-bu-glin bskal-bzan p’o-bran is composed of one 
hundred volumes. 

As regards the distribution of the bKah-hgyur and bsTan- 
hgyur in the various libraries of the world, I may add that there 
are two copies of the sNar-than edition of the bsTan-hgyur in 
Rome—the one in my library and the other in the library of the 
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Oriental school of the University. Both copies were purchased by 
me, the first in Sikkim and the other in Gyantse; both are suffi- 
ciently good. The Lhasa edition of the bKah-hgyur is in my 
library; a set of the bKah-hgyur, sNar-than edition, probably a 
gift of the old missions and brought by Orazio peLLA PENNA, is 
in the Nor-bu-glin bskal-bzan p’o-bran is composed of one 
script bKah-hgyur found in the ruins of Upper Toling. 


2. The Diffusion of the Yellow Church in Western Tibet and 
the Kings of Guge 


In spite of the researches of numerous scholars there are 
many points in the history of Ladakh and Western Tibet which 
are still obscure. It will therefore be useful to publish here some 
data concerning these countries which I have found in several 
authoritative works of Central Tibet. Interesting information re- 
garding the diffusion of the Yellow sect in Guge and Ladakh is to 
be found in the dPal-mitam-med ri-bo dgah-ldan-pahi bstan-pa 
sha-ser cod-pan-hchan-pahi rin-lugs chos-thams-cad-kyi rtsa-ba 
gsal-bar-byed-pa vai-dir-ya-ser-pohi me-lon * by the sde-srid Sans- 
rgyas-rgya mtsho.° 

Sum-pa-mkhan-po, as usual, copied from this book his cata- 
logue of Western Tibetan monasteries, omitting the lists of the 
abbots; but even his résumé escaped the notice of scholars. The 
text of the Vai-dir-ya ser-po is very important, since it contains 
a catalogue of the Yellow temples of Guge, Ladakh, Spiti, and 
Upper Kunu at the end of the seventeenth century; it is certainly 
taken from the census of the monasteries ordered by the fifth Dalai 
Lama. It gives, in fact, even the number of the monks living in 
each place, very often stating also to which class they belonged of 
the four into which, according to the purity of their rule, the 
monkish population of Tibet was in the year 1663 divided. 

Moreover, there are in this book occasional references to his- 
torical facts, as, for example, the mention of the incorporation of 
Guge in the realm of Ladakh after the victory of Sen-ge-rnam- 


® This work was finished fifteen years after the birth of the sixth Dalai Lama, 
Tshans-dbyans-rgya-mtsho—that is, since the latter was born in 1683, in the year 1697. 
* Killed by Lha-bzan khan in 1705. 
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rgyal over the country of Guge (1630) .‘° Then, besides giving 
the names of the various abbots of the monasteries, Sans-rgyas- 
rgya-mtsho never omits giving the name of the founders of the 
various convents and temples; it is a tradition, no doubt, but 
since he or his sources had at their disposal ancient chronicles, 
the dKar-cag of the temples or the inscriptions, these references 
must be given due consideration. From this catalogue we realize 
that the spreading of the Yellow Church in the Western provinces 
is very old, almost contemporary with Tson-kha-pa and his 
direct disciples, but also that its conquest of the country was slow 
because of the obstinate resistence of the old schools, especially 
of the Sa-skya-pa and bKah-brgyud-pa, which had a firm hold on 
the people. Then, last but not least, Sans-rgyas-rgya-mtsho gives 
us a list of kings of Guge which other sources do not contain. In 
fact, the documents dealing with that country supply us with 
genealogical tables up to the thirteenth century,” but after that 
they are silent. No information had reached us concerning the 
king defeated by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, though at his time, DE 
ANDRADE had founded in Tsaparang the Catholic mission which, 
if we are to follow the Portuguese Jesuit, was supported by the 
prince himself; he was called by the missionaries simply by his 
title: chodapo (=j0-bo bdag-po). Now we know that his name 
was bKra-cis-grags-pa, as proposed by FRANCcKE, Antiquities of 
Indian Tibet 1.36, on the basis of an inscription. 

Moreover, comparing with this genealogical table the lists of 
the abbots of the various monasteries, we perceive that, as if 
reviving the ancient tradition of the family, the younger brothers 
of the kings used to take the title of lha-btsun and to embrace 
the religion; they were accordingly appointed as abbots of the 
most important monasteries. This tallies with the account of the 
missionaries, who tell us that the brother of the king was in their 
time the greatest religious authority, the chief of the community 
and, as such, the leader of the monks, often in open antagonism 
with the court.’ This abbot was most probably Blo-bzan 
ye-ces-hod. 


*°Petecu, A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 141. 
4 Indo-Tibetica 2.176. 
*? WessELs, Early Jesuit Travelers in Central Asia, p. 75. 
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On the other hand, comparison of the lists of the Vai-dur-ya 
ser-po with the fragments of the catalogues contained in the 
bKah-gdams-gsan-riin shows that the succession of the abbots, 
as given by our sources, cannot be taken as absolutely certain; 
often the lists were based upon an oral tradition which cannot 
always claim to correspond to the real state of things. Neverthe- 
less, they afford us a point of departure which can be taken as a 
starting point for future investigation. The list of the abbots of 
the various monasteries which appears on p. 484 may seem of 
slight interest, but it will, on the contrary, prove very useful when 
the edition of the inscriptions of Ladakh and Western Tibet, which 
has been undertaken by Prof. L. Perecu and myself, is completed; 
many of these abbots are in fact likely to be found in those 
inscriptions, thus giving an approximate idea of their chronology. 

I must add that the data contained in the catalogues of Sans- 
rgyas-rgya-mtsho are very important for the history of Western 
Tibetan art. As I have shown elsewhere,’* the chapels of Spiti, 
Kunuvar, and Guge have great significance for the study of 
Tibetan painting, since the frescoes on their walls have little 
connection with the schools of Central Tibet, but rather betray a 
strong influence of Kashmiri art, so evident either in Man-nan or 
in Alchi. 

While some temples certainly go back to the time of Rin-chen- 
bzan-po (eleventh century), others have certainly been rebuilt 
and repaired in later times; it would, therefore, be most interesting 
to know when these repairs took place and to fix, at least approxi- 
mately, the date when the paintings which can still be admired 
were made. For some of the most magnificent temples of Guge, 
the notes of Sans-rgyas-rgya-mtsho supply us with the informa- 
tion we want. He tells us, in fact, that the temples of Tsaparang 
were rebuilt, enlarged, and embellished in the time of Blo-bzan- 
rab-brtan; his wife built the “red temple ”; since that king was a 
contemporary of Nag-dban-grags-pa “ and thus a pupil of Tson- 


18 Indo-Tibetica, Vol. 3, Pts. 1 and 2. 

*4 Chos-rje Nag-dban-grags-pa is also known from other sources. For instance, the 
bKah-gdams gsar-riin-gi-chos-hbyun yid-kyi-mdses-rgyan, written by bSod-nams- 
grags-pa in the year 1529, tells us (p. 98) that, born in mNab-ris, he became a pupil 
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LIST OF ABBOTS 


Chos-rgyal-Buddha 
Blo-bzan-rab-brtan 


and his wife, Don-grub-ma, contemporaries of Nag-dban-grags-pa, 
a pupil of Tson-kha-pa. 











Ca-kya-hod Ca-kya-rin-chen 
hJig-rten-dban | hJam- | Phyag-na- 
phyug-pad-mai | dbyans- | rdo-rje 
dkar-lde | pa 
contemporaries of dGe-hdun-rgya-mtsho 
and bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho 

Nag-dban-phyug Lha-btsun Ces-rab-hod-zer 
Khri. Nam-mkhah Lha-btsun 
dban-phyug bsTan-pai-fii-hod 
| 
Khri Ni-mai- 
dban-phyug 





Khri Crags-pai 
dban-phyug-lde 


Khri rNam-rgyal- 
grags-pai-bzan- 
poi-lde’ 

| 
bKra-cis-grags-pa 
defeated by Sen-ge 
rnam-rgyal 


Lha-btsun Blo-bzan- 

ye-ces-hod 
contemporaries 
of Pan-chen 
Blo-bzan-chos- 


rgyan 


In this list there is no place for Khri dBan-phyug-lde and Khri 
rNam-rgyal-lde recorded as founders of Dun-dKar, at the time 
of Nag-dban-grags-pa. 
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kha-pa (1357-1419) it follows that the temple goes back to the 
fifteenth century; the Lha-khan dkar-po, on the other hand, was 
built by his nephews and therefore cannot be earlier than the 
sixteenth century; so also the hJigs-byed-lha-khan. The man who 
introduced the dGe-lugs doctrine in Guge was Nag-dhan-grags-pa, 
born in Kalin * on the southern shore of the Ganga. He went to 
dBus and gTsan, met Tson-kha-pa, and became his pupil; then he 
went back to his country, and in Dun-dkar-sa-siiin, which he chose 
as his residence, he erected an image of rDo-rje hjigs-byed, the 
Yi-dam of the new sect. His fame was then known by three 
princes of the royal line of Guge: bKra-cis-hod, Hod-lde-khri- 
rnam-rgyal hod, and Ca-kya-hod. The latter asked him to subdue 
a demon (hdre) called bKra-pa-dpon-mo, who had done great 
harm to the country, and he succeeded, thus showing that the 
power of his mantras was superior to that of the Sa-skya-pa and 
hBri-gun-pa, which formerly had been widely diffused throughout 
the country. He was therefore given the abbotship of mTho-glin 
(Toling, Tolingmath of the maps) and Blos-stans by the king of 
Guge. , 
mTho-ldin was built by bla-ma Ye-ces-hod; ** it was formerly 
called mTho-ldin, but at the time of the author colloquially Tho- 
lin. His first abbot was Rin-chen-bzan-po,”’ the great translator; 
it contained the chapel where Atica explained the four classes of 


of Tson-kha-pa; having mastered the Law he went back to his country, where he 
converted King and subjects and rebuilt the temple of mTho-ldin. On the references 
to this last place in Tibetan literature, cf. Indo-Tibetica 2.64. To the sources there 
quoted we may add Jo-bo-rje lha-gcig dpal-ldan A-ti-cahi-rnam-thar bla-mahi-yon-tan- 
chos-kyi-hbyun-gnas sogs bkah-gdams rin-po-chei-glegs-bam, p. 86; Youna, “ A Journey 
to Toling and Tsaparang in Western Tibet,” Journal of the Panjab Historical 
Society, 8 (1919) .177; Tucct-Guersi, Shrines of a Thousand Buddhas, p. 205; SHERRING, 
Western Tibet, pp. 153-154; Sven Henin, Southern Tibet 4.320-321; Sum-pa-mkhan-po, 
p. 334. [I must apologize for referring so often in these notes to my previous works, 
but they happen to be the only attempt at an archaeological and artistic study of 
the country.] 

*5 This place is not known to me. 

*®©On Ye-ces-hod, cf. A. H. Francxe, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Pt. 2.169; Indo- 
Tibetica, Vol. 2, passim; Bu-ston, History of Buddhism (Obermiller), p. 214. On Toling, 
Tolingmath mTho-glin see Jo-bo-rje lha-gcig dpal-Idan atisahi-rnam-tar bla-mai-yon- 
tan-chos-kyi-hbyun-gnas. 

*7QOn Rin-chen bzan-po, cf. Indo-Tibetica, Vol. 2. 
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Tantras. The descendants of Nag-dban-grags-pa were Tshul- 
khrims-bces-giien, rje Legs-grub-pa,'* Kun-spans-pa, Nam-mkhahi- 
mtshan-can, rje Kun-dgah-dpal-bzan, rje Rin-chen-dpal-bzan, pan- 
chen Can-ti-pa, Blo-gros-rgyal-mtshan, slob-dpon Sen-ge-rgya 
mtsho, Chos-rje Phyag-rdor-dpal-bzan, Chos-rje bDe-legs-dar, rje 
Grags-pa-hod-zer, rje Tshul-khrims-rgyal-mtshan, Lha-btsun 
bsTan-pahi-ii-hod. 

The latter invited the Pan-chen of bKra-cis-lhun-po Blo-bzan 
chos-rgyal-mtshan (1567-1582); after that event Blo-bzan-ye- 
ces-hod was on the see for twelve years; then Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, 
king of Ladakh, captured both the abbot and the king of Guge, 
bKra-cis-grags-pa,’” subdued Guge, and placed on the see a 
mkhan-po elected by him. The line of the abbots then was Guge- 
bye-dkar-pa Zod-pa-rgyal-mtshan, Blo-bzan-chos hphel. Then 
mNa’ris-skor-gsum passed under the Dalai Lama’s sway.*” The 
abbots were bSod-nams-dpal-grub of Ladakh, sByin-pa-rgya- 
mtsho of Amdo, and Blo-bzan-chos-hphel of sBo-hphor in Khams. 
The monks go to Sera, aBras-spuns, and dGah-Idan in the mNah- 
ris-grva-tshan. 

rTsa-hran,” Bre-ldan, and bKra-cis-dge-rgyas (also called Blos- 
stans) were built under Khri Nam-mkhah-dban-phyug by Ye-ces- 
brtson-hgrus. Blo-stan, also called Blos-stens, was near the royal 
palace. When Blo-bzan-rab-brtan, son of the Chos-rgyal-Buddha, 
became a supporter of the Yellow Church (having been converted 
by Nag-dban-grags-pa) , his wife, Don-grub-ma, built there the 
red temple, mChod-khan * dmar-po with thirty pillars and images 


18 Before Legs-grub the bKa’-gdams gsar-riin records dPon-nam-mkhah-pa, Kun- 
spans-pa (who in Sans-rgyas-rgya-mtsho’s list follows), Chos-rje-rab-bzan. 

1° This war took place in the years 1614-1630. Cf. Franck, op. cit., Pt. 2.109; 
PETECH, op. cit., p. 140. Tsaparang was conquered in 1630. 

°° This refers to the expedition of dGah-ldan Tshe-dban of 16838. Francke, op. cit., 
Pt. 2.115; Perecs, op. cit., p. 157. 

21 Usually rTsa-bran, but, as a rule, the spelling of the names in the Vai-dir-ya is 
far from being exact; we have, for instance, Maji-yul instead of the regular Mar-yul, 
Man-yul being a country to the north of Nepal; rTa-so instead of Ta-bo, the famous 
monastery of Spiti, upon which see below. On Tsaparang: Youne, op. cit.; SHERRING, 
op. cit., pp. 326-888 (Chaprang) ; Tucci-Guerst, op. cit., pp. 112-181. 

*? This temple has been described in Indo-Tibetica 3. Pt. 2.133 ff. From this passage 
of the Vai-dir-ya-ser-po it is clear that this temple was always called ]Ha-khan-dmar- 
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of Cakyamuni, Byams-pa, Rigs-gsum-mgon-po, Tson-kha-pa, etc. 
These princes had two sons, Ca-kya-hod and (a-kya-rin-chen. 
The latter had three sons, hJig-rten-dban-phyug pad-mai-dkar- 
Ide, hJams-dbyans-pa, and Phyag-rdor, who built in rfsa bran 
the white temple, mChod-khan-dkar * -po, and the temple of 
rDo-rje-hjigs-byed ** and presented dGe-hdun-rgya-mtsho (1475- 
1542) with many offerings, so that the mNa’-ris-grva-tshan was 
built in the great lamaseries of Central Tibet. The sons of hJig- 
rten-dban-phyug were Nag-dban-phyug and Lha-btsun (es-rab- 
hod-zer. 

The sons of Nag-gi-dban-phyug were Khri Nam-mkhah-dban- 
phyug and Lha-btsun bsTan-pahi-fii-hod. The latter endowed the 
monastery of Bre-ldan *° so that there were periodical ceremonies 
in the chapels on the right and on the left and containing the 
mandala of the Dus-khor, gSan-hdus, hJam-dpal, rDo-rje-hjig- 
rten-dban-phyug, gCin-rje-byed black and red, Mi-khrugs-pa, 
Tshe-dpag-med, bDe-mchog according to the system of Dril-bu- 
pa, dGyes-rdor, hKhor-chen, hByun-hdul, Kun-rig, sMan-bla, ete. 
The son of Khri Nam-mkhah-dban-phyug was Khri Ni-mai-dban- 
phyug; his sons were Khri-Grags-pai-dban-phyug-lde and Lha- 
btsun Blo-bzan ye-ces-hod; the former had a son called Khri 
rNam-rgyal-grags-pahi-bzan-poi-lde. All of these were great de- 
votees of Pan-chen Blo-bzan-chos-rgyan. Here is the succession 
of the abbots of the Blos-stens ** beginning with the Nag-dban- 
grags-pa: sTon-pa-dpal-bzan, Rin-chen-dpal-bzan, Pan-chen-Can 
ti pa,” rje Sans-rgyas-dpal-bzan, Grags-pa-hod-zer, slob-dpon 


po, and that this name is not a substitute for another older name, now lost, as I 
had formerly supposed. 

8 On the “white temple” and its descritpion, cf. Indo-Tibetica 3. Pt. 2.112. mNa- 
bdag Lha-bzan-po gon-ma hJig-rten-dban-phyug-pad-dkar-Ilde went to pay a visit in 
the year 1555 to the third Dalai Lama, bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho. See biography of this 
bla-ma written by Blo-bzan-rgya-mtsho, p. 47. In Franckg, op. cit., Pt. 2, indices, 
he is wrongly called “queen of Ladakh.” 

?4 On the rDo-rje-hjigs-byed lha-khan cf. Indo-Tibetica, Vol. 8, Pt. 2. 

*5Ts this the temple of dDe mchog? Ibid., p. 16. 

2° Now called Blo-than, which is described in Indo-Tibetica 3. Pt. 2.167, where I 
incorrectly interpreted the name of this chapel. 

*7 One of the Pan-chen of Tashilumpo; cf. Sum-pa-mkhan-po, p. 325. On Bye-dkar 
ef. Tucci-GuersI, op. cit., p. 248. 
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Yid-bshin, Lha-btsun Ces-rab-hob-zer, Chos-rje Tshe-dban-dpal- 
bzan, Lha-btsun bsTan-pahi-fii-hod, Lha-btsun Blo-bzan-ye-¢ces- 
hod, Bye-dkar-pa Tshe-dban-bzan-po, Ka-ru Rab-byams-pa, Guge 
rDo-rje-snon-po-pa, Blo-bzan-ges-rab, rTsa-bran-pa Blo-bzan- 
rnam-rgyal, Man-nan blo-bzan-mkhas-btsun, then Chos-skyon- 
rgyal-mtsan of Cans living at the time of the author. It had about 
sixty monks. . 

The rNam-rgyal-rtse in Bye-dkar was founded by dBan-phyug- 
dpal-pa and formerly it belonged to the hBri-gun-pa; then it was 
taken over by the dGe-lugs-pa at the time of Grag-pa-bzan po, a 
pupil of Nag-dban-grags-pa. Abbots: Sans-rgyas-mgon-po, Chos- 
bzan-mgon-po, Lha-btsun Ces-rab-hod-zer, rje Tshe-dban-dpal- 
bzan, Lha-btsun Blo-bzan-ye-ces-hod, Blo-bzan-bstan-pahi-rgyal- 
mtshan, C’u-si-pa bZod-pa-rgyal-mtshan, Bye-dkar-pa Blo-bzan- 
bstan-hdsin; about 120 monks. 

Ma-nan Byan-chub-glin * was founded by Byan-chub-hod and 
was the abode of Atiga. Abbots: Ma-nan Lha-bstun (a-kya-hod, 
Nag-dban-grags-pa, Don-grub-rin-chen, Chos-dbyins-rgya-mtsho, 
Lha-dban-dpal-bzan, Lha-dban-blo-gros, Blo-bzan-rgyal-mtshan, 
Blo-bzan-phrin-las, Chos-dpal-bzan-po, hBrog-pa-ya-tsha, rDo- 
rje-hbum, Sans-rgyas-dpal-bzan, Lha-btsun Ces-rab-hod of the 
royal lineage, Byan-chub-bzan-po of Ma-nan, Byan-chub-rgyal- 
mtshan, Dam-chos-rgyal-mtshan, Dam-chos-rnam-rgyal, Blo- 
bzan-dpal-hbyor, Blo-bzan-mkhas-btsun, Guge Blo-gros-rgya- 
mtsho, Nag-dban-bstan-hdsin of Guge; about sixty monks. 

Do-cgan Mu-dkar-chos-rdson *® was founded by dKon-cog-dpal- 
mgon, a pupil of mKhas-grub-rje (1385-1438). Abbots: dKon- 
cog-dpal, dBan-phyug-dpal-bzan, Sans-rgyas-dpal-bzan, Ston-pa- 
dpal-bzan, Rin-chen-dpal-bzan, Lha-btsun Ces-rab-hod-zer, Tsha- 
dpal-bzan, Lha-btsun Blo-bzan-ye-ces-hod, A-ni chos-rje of the 
royal line, |Don-po-pa Blo-bzan-bstan-pahi-rgyal-mtshan, Do-can- 
pa dpon-po-gdans-sa-pa, Guge-pa dPal-ldan-bkra-cis, Chu-pa-pa 


*°'Ma-nan, or better Man-nan, from the artistic point of view is one of the most 
important chapels of Western Tibet, since it contains extremely interesting frescoes of 
the time of Rin-chen-bzan-po, probably by Kashmiri painters. Cf. Tucci, Santi e 
Briganti, pp. 157-163; Ibid., “Indian Paintings in Western Tibet Temples,” Artibus 
Asiae 7.191. 

*° On Do-gan and the remains of its temples, cf. Tucci-Guerst, op. cit., p. 241. 
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bZod-pa-rgyal-mtshan, Do-can-pa bKra-¢is-rgyal-mtshan, Chos- 
skyon-rgyal-mtshan, Blo-bzan-rgyal-mtshan; at the time of the 
author about forty-five monks. 

rTa-bo * chos-sde in Spiti was founded by the lotsava Rin-chen- 
bzan-po; the list of the abbots is uncertain; the following are 
recorded: slob-dpon dGah-hphel, Phyag-rdor, Than-pa Rin-bzan, 
rTa-po Gyan-dpal, A-ni chos-rje, La-ri-pa Sron-bu, rTa-po Rab- 
byams-pa-dmag-zor, dBus-pa Tshe-rin-rgyal-mtshan, Kra-thun- 
bsTan-pa-rgya-mtsho, Sans-rgyal-chos-hphel, Blo-bzan-rgyal- 
mtshan, La-ri-pa dBus-pa Blo-bzan-tshul-khrims, rTa-po Blo- 
bzan-tshe-rin living at the time of the author; about fifty-nine 
monks. 

Its dependency was Nor-bu dge-hphel, built by Ces-rab-blo-gros 
of Khri-se. Abbots: Khri-se-pa Thub-pa bSod-nams-don-grub, 
sGra-mi-rtag-pa, Tshul-khrims-bkra-¢is, Pi-ti-ran-rig-pa, Man- 
thos-rgya-mtsho, rTa-bo-pa bTsan-pa-rgya-mtsho, Khu-rig-pa 
bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho, sKyid-spar-pa bZod-pa-rgya-mtsho, bSod- 
nams-dpal-hbyor, Ran-rig-pa dGe-legs-rnam-rgyal; about sixty- 
nine monks. 

Byan-chub-glin ** was founded by Byan-chub-sems-dpah of 
mTho-glin. Abbots: Blo-bzan-rgyal-mtshan, gSum-dkyil-ba Don- 
grub-rgyal-mtshan, mTho-glin Blo-bzan-bstan-pa, mTho-glin- 
dPon-po, gSum-dkyil-pa dKon-cog-rdo-rje, Da-mur-pa Tshul- 
khrims-rgyal-mtshan, Tshul-khrims-gces-giien, Blo-gros-don-grub, 
Tsho-ri-ba Don-grub-sen-ge, dKon-cog-legs-pa living at the time 
of the author; about forty-six monks. 

La-go-spal ** was founded by Ran-rig-pa Sans-rgyas-hod-zer. 
Abbots: Nam-mkhah-lha-dban, sKra-mi-rtag-pa, Can-rtse dGe- 
hdun-yar-hphel, Kun-dgah-mgon-po, Tshe-rin-sans-rgyas, Chos- 
hphel-mgon-phrug, Lha-lun Chun-tshun, Man-rtse-pa bSod-nams- 
mchog-grub; about sixty monks. 

Kam-lo * was founded by Rab-byams-pa dPal-hbyor. Abbots: 


°°In the text incorrectly rTa-so (in running handwriting pa and sa can easily be 
mistaken); on this most important monastery in Spiti, cf. FRANCKE, op. cit., Pt. 1.37; 
Tucct-GuersI, op. cit., p. 84; Indo-Tibetica 3. Pt. 1.21 ff. 

*? Byan-chub-glin is in Spiti on the road Tabo-Chumar-Hanle. 

82 Perhaps Nako; Indo-Tibetica 3. Pt. 1.141. 

58 Kam-lo; unidentified. 
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Pi-ti Chos-legs, Legs-pa-rgya-mtsho, Blo-gros-tshe-rin, Gu-ge 
hDul-ba-rgya-mtsho, sKyid-pa bSod-nams-dpal-hbyor, bSod- 
nams-mchog living at the time of the author. 

A-ra-ma ** was founded by a monk of Khri-se. Abbots: Legs- 
pa-rgya-mtsho, sKyid-spar mBlo-gros-tshe-rin, Gu-ge hDul-ba- 
rgya-mtsho. Phug-lta-ba Tsa-kha-ra-pa living at the time of the 
author; about seventeen monks. 

Bkra-Cis-chos-glin in Dun-dkar ** was founded ™ Khri dban- 
phyug-lde and Khri-rnam-rgyal-Ide and then offered to Nag-dban- 
grags-pa. Abbots: Chos-dban-grags-pa, Tshul-khrims-rin-chen, 
Chos-rje-rab-bzan, Legs-grub-stod-pa-dpal-bzan, Rin-chen-dpal- 
bzan, Sans-rgyas-dpal-bzan, Can-ti-pa Blo-gros-rgyal-mtshan, 
Ces-rab-bzan-po, Byams-pa, Byan-sems-bde-legs-dar, Nor-bzan, 
Chos-skyabs, Blo-rin, dPal-mgon, dKon-cog-rgyal-mtshan, dPal- 
bzan, bKra-Cis-dpal-bzan, Blo-bzan-rgyal-mtsho, b(Ces-giien- 
bzan-po, Sans-rgyas-dpal, Phran-gsum-skyes, Dun-dkar-pa, Gu-ge 
Blo-bzan-bstan-hdsin; about thirty-five monks. 

dGah-lIdan-lhun-po in Gu-ge cans-phu ** was founded by Gu-ge 
San-thar-pa Sen-ge-rgya-mtsho. Abbots: Phyag-rdor-dpal-bzan, 
Rin-chen-dpal-bzan, _Nam-mkhah-blo-gros, dPal-hbyor-rgyal- 
mtshan, Rin-chen-dpal-bzan, who dedicated the image of Dar- 
byams, A-ni chos-rje, Bye-dkar-pa Chos-rgya-mtsho, Gu-ge-cans- 
pa bKra-cis-rgyal-mtshan, mNah-pa bsTan-hdsin-rnam-rgyal, Tre- 
po Nag-dban-bkra-cis, Ma-nan-pa dGe-dban-dpal-hbyor; about 
fifty-four monks. 

In Cans-rtse *’ the prince Maitri-pa built the Lan-ka-chos-sde 
and placed upon its see Legs-grub-dpal-bzan and he then became 
chief bla-ma of Chos-rgyal hJig-rten-dban-phyug. Then near the 
palace he built a chapel called Rab-brtan-byams-pa-glin. Abbots: 
Legs-grub-dpal-bzan, Can-ti-pa Blo-gros-rgyal-mtshan, rNam- 
rgyal-blo-gsal-ba, Byams-pa-rgya-mtsho, Dun-dkar Rab-brtan, 
rDo-rin-chen, Lha-btsun Ces-rab-hod-zer, Chos-hkhor-rgya-mtsho, 
bKra-cis-dpal-hbar, sGom-pa Sans-rgyas-hod-zer, Lha-btsun Blo- 


*4 Sum-pa-mkhan-po: Orama. 

°° On Dun-mkhar ef. Tuccr, Santi e Bringanti, p. 270 ff. 

*° Most probably Shang. Cf. Tucci-Guerst, op. cit., p. 186. 

** Can-rtse is Shangtze, where many ruins are found. Tucct-Guerst, op. cit., p. 244. 
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bzan-ye-ces-hod, Cans-rtse gSar-dpon-dkah-beu-pa, Dun-dkar-pa 
bCes-gfien-bzan-po, Cans-rtse Grags-pa-rgya-mtsho-dar, dGe-slon 
Kun-dgah, hChan-mo-phyi-hbyun-ba, hBrog-pa hPhrin-las-mchog- 
grub, Dun-dkar-pa Sans-rgyas-dpal-hphrin, Cans-rste Chos-rje- 
don-grub, Byed-dkar-pa Blo-bzan-bstan-hdsin, mNah-ba Blo-bzan- 
bstan-hdsin, Cans-rtse Blo-bzan-rnam rgyal, Gu-ge Krab-pa-dGe- 
legs-don-grub, Blo-bzan-dban-phyug living at the time of the 
author; about seventy-two monks. 

In Man-yul of mNah-ris along the Sita River ** the temple of 
sTag-mo-lha-khan ** was founded in Khri-sei-phur by sTod-¢es- 
rab-bzan-po, a pupil of Tson-kha-pa. 

Khri-sei-chos-sde *° with its palace was founded by dPal-ldan- 
ces-rab, the nephew of sTod Ces-rab-bzan-po. He then placed on 
the see his own nephew, hJam-dbyans-blo-gros. Abbots: dPal- 
hbyon, his nephew, hJam-dbyans-rin-chen, who dedicated the 
chapel of Khri-se, Chos-rje Blo-gros-rab-brtan, hJam-dbyans-rgya- 
mtsho, Drun-skyob-pa Ces-rab-rgyal-mtshan, hJam-dbyans-tshe- 
rin, Sans-rgyas-blo-gros, bSod-nams-rgyal-mtshan, bSod-nams- 
rgya-mtsho, La-dags-shel-pa Chos-rje, La-dags sar-sgo-la-pa Blo- 
bzan-rnam-rgyal, gTsan-rog-tsho-va, Dar-rgyas-rnam-rgyal, bSod- 
nams-grags-pa living at the time of the author; about seventy-five 
monks. 


88 As I stated above, Man-yul is an error for Mar-yul. The Sita is evidently out 
of place; the same mistake is naturally in Sum-pa-mkhan-po (Siti: in Ch. Das ed.); 
instead of Sita shall we read Sindhu (Sen-ge-kha-bab) ? 

8° sTag-mo lha-khan is probably sTag-luh, where Francke discovered ruins of a 
monastery. FRANCKE, op. cit., Pt. 1.60. 

4° Khri-se is Khri-rtse near Leh. Its founder, sTod-kyi Byan-sems Ces-rab-bzan, is 
recorded by the bKah-gdams gsar-rnin 97.6. He was a pupil of Tson-kha-pa. As his 
successors, that book records: dPal-ldan Ces-rab, hJam dbyans-rin-c’en, Chos-rje 
hJam-dbyans-blo-gros, dBon-po dpal-hbyor. In the biography of the fifth Dalai 
Lama: Za-hor-gyi ban-de nag-dban blo-bzan-rgya-mtshohi hdi snan-hkhrul-pahi-rol- 
rtsed rtogs-brjod-byi tshul-di-ku-lahi gos-bzan Vol. cha, 140 under the year chu byi 
(1672) there is mention of a visit made to the Dalei Lama by the abbot Dar-rgyas- 
rnam-rgyal of Khri-rtse. From this same work it appears that the relations between 
the Lhasa government and the court of Ladakh became worse after the death of 
Sen-ge rnam-rgyal. When this king died, a mission was sent to Lhasa in the year 
1646 for a funeral service on his behalf; then the support given by the Ladakh king 
to the hBrug-pa stressed the situation. bDe-ldan sent as envoy a Nono in the year 
1669 but, as the biography says, nothing could be concluded because the politics of 
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dPe-thub-chos-sde: ** this was originally a temple founded by 
Hod-lde, elder brother of Lha-bla-ma Byan-chub-hod when he 
was thirty years old, in the year of the mouse. In the course of 
time it was destroyed but it was repaired by gSan-phu-pa Lha- 
dban-blo-gros, a pupil of mKhas-grub-rje. Abbots: Blo-bzan- 
dpal-hdren, rje Nam-mkhah-dpal-bzan, bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho, 
rje Chos-rgyal-legs-pa, dru Rab-hbyor-pa, rje Sans-rgyas-bstan- 
pa, rje Grags-don-grub, rje bsTan-pa-rgyal-mtshan, hBum-rams- 
pa. bSam-gran-rgya-mtsho, Rin-chen-dpal-hbyor, drun Ces-rab- 
pa, rje Blo-bzan-chos-skyon, Chos-rje bsTan-pa-rgya-mtsho, sNe- 
mo-pa bsTan-pa-rgyal-mtshan, sLe-pa chos-rje, drun-gnas-la-dag 
phi-van-pa, Nam-mkhah-rgyal-mtshan, Drun-pa Pi-ti-rta-bo-pa 
bsTan-pa-rgya-mtsho, Slel-pa Blo-bzan-dpal-grub, Grags-pa-rgyal- 
mtshan, bSod-nams-bstan-dar of Slel living at the time of the 
author; about fifty monks. 

The king of Man-yul-stod Blo-gros-mchog-ldan ** was the patron 
of Lha-dban-blo-gros and made many rich gifts to Pan-chen dGe- 
hdun-rgya-mtsho; his nephew, bSod-nams-dpal-bzan-po, went to 
study in Tashilunpo and was initiated by bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho. 

Bar-skyah ** or Bar-kyog, was founded by Lha-dban-blo-gros. 
Abbots: mTho-glin-pa hJam-rdor, A-ni-chos-rje, Bye-dkar Chos- 
sku-gher, Kun-thub, sTen-pa, dBu-sfiun, Ma-nan-pa bSam-hphel, 
Grags-rgyal-mtshan, Don-yod-rgyal-mtshan. Rin-chen-tshul- 
khrims, Blo-bzan-rgyai-mtshan, Lhun-grub-rgya-mtsho, bsKal- 
Idan-rgya-mtsho, bSam-gtam-bzan-po, Tshe-dban-hbum, Yon-tan- 
rgya-mtsho, Blo-bzan-chos-grags, bsTan-pa-rgyal-mtshan; at the 
time of the writer there was no bla-ma; about seventy monks. 


T.adakh still inclined towards the hBrug-pa; this shows that the court was under the 
influence of the abbots of Hemis and rather unfriendly to the dGe-lugs-pa. 

**On dPe-thub (on the maps, Pittug, Spithug), cf. Francxe, op. cit., Pt. 1.84. 
The “ year of the mouse” is perhaps: earth-mouse six years after the arrival of Atica 
(1042); the bKah-gdams-gsar-ritin 98.6 records as its founder Nam-mkhah. 

“? Blo-gros mchog-Idan is a well-known Ladakhi king. With him the first Ladakhi 
dynasty ended. Cf. Francke, op. cit., Pt. 2.87 and 101-102; Petecu, op. cit., p. 118 ff. 
The date of this king is placed by the said authors between 1440 and 1470, but the 
contemporaneity with dGe-hdun rgya-mtsho (1475-1542) suggests some change in this 
chronology shifting his date towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

“The only place between Spithug and Likir, the name of which corresponds to 
this is Ba-sge. Francxe, op. cit., Pt. 1.87; Pt. 2, passim. Lha-dban-blo gros is 
recorded as its founder even by the bKah-gdams-gsar-riin, p. 98. 
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Li-kir ** (also called, at the time of the writer, Klu-dkyil) was 
founded by Lha-dban-blo-gros. Abbots: Sen ge-rgya-mtsho, dPal- 
hbyor-bzan-po, Blo-bzan-lha-dban, Legs-mo, Blo-bzan-lcags-gtun, 
Blo-bzan-chos-grub, mChog-legs-rnam-rgyal, Ces-rab-chos-bzan, 
Blo-bzan-bde-legs, Ces-rab-lun-rig, Ces-rab-rgya-mtsho, La-dags- 
bSod-nams-rnam-rgyal, bSod-nams-phun-tshogs, Chos-hphel, 
Chos-dpal-bzan, Blo-bzan-tshe-rin, Chos-hphel, Ces-rab-rgya- 
mtsho living at the time of the author; about thirty-five monks. 

In Zans-mkhar, dKar-ca byams-pa-glin ** and Phug-ta were 
founded by the Zans-mkhar lotsiva hPhags-pa-ces-rab and en- 
larged by sLob-dpon mDo-sde-rin-chen. The introducer of the 
Yellow Sect was sTod Ces-rab-bzan-po. Abbots: slob-dpon 
bsTan-pa chos-rje rab-byams-pa, Sans-rgyas-rin-chen, Don-grub- 
dpal-bzan, sBa-sti Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal, Sans-rgyas-rgyal-mtshan, 
Zans-mkhar-pa Chos-rje-grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan, Blo-bzan-rdo- 
rje living at the time of the author; about 303 monks. 

Phug-ta.*® Abbots: dPal-ldan-ces-rab, hJam-byans-don-grub, 
Rab-brtan-tshe-dban-brtan-pa, Tshe-dban-bstan-pa, Kun-dgah- 
bkra-cis-rgya-mtsho. They had the title of drun; all these were 
from La-dags. Then Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan from Zans-mkhar; 
about seventy-seven monks. ; 

Mar-pa-glin,*’ also called sTon-sde-legs-bead-glin, was founded, 
according to tradition, by Mar-pa and was enlarged by sTon-sde- 
pa Ca-kya-bzan-po and rGyal-mtshan-pa Klu-grub-dpal-bzan-po. 
It was converted to the Yellow Church and the temple changed 
accordingly. Abbots: Blo-bzan-legs-pa, Ces-rab-hbyun-gnas, Blo- 
gsal-hbyun-gnas, sTon-sde-pa dPal-ldan-bzan-po, living at the 
time of the author; about fifty-one monks. 


““Its founder, according to the bKah-gdams-gsar-riin 98.6, was Nam-mkhah-pa. 
Lha-dban-po is given on the other hand as his successor, along with dGe-slon-tshul- 
bzan, Likir Lha-btsun-pa. 

*©On dKar-ca (Sum-pa-mkhan-po, dkar-cha) Byams-pa-glin in Zans-mkhar, cf. 
FRanckE, op. cit., Pt. 2.156 ff. Note the spelling: Zans-mkhar for the usual Zans-dkar. 
bKah-gdams-gsar-rnin 98a has regularly Zans-dkar, as in the indices of the bKah- 
hgyur. mDo-sde-rin-chen was a pupil of Ces-rab-bzan-po. 

“° Phug-ta is Phug-thal of the chronicles. FRaNckE, op. cit., Pt. 2.157-158. 

*7On Mar-pa-glin cf. Francxe, op. cit., Pt. 2.157-158. It has nothing to do with 
Mar in the Lhokha, the birthplace of Mar-pa lotsiva. sTon-sde is the name of a 
village. 
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Zans-mkhar-chos-sde “® was founded by mDo-sde-rin-chen-po. 
Khu-nu ka-gnam-lhun *°-grub-dge-hphel originally belonged to 
the Sa-skya-pa; later it passed to the dGe-lugs-pa; first it was 
under mTho-glin-pa dPal-rgya-mtsho; then at the time of the 
author, gSer-Mon-sku-skyes was its bla-ma. Rtsa-hran-ran-rag- 
dgon *° was founded by Rin-chen-bzan-po. Abbots: Bla-ma-chos- 
skyon, Gu-ru-ye-ces-bsod-nams, Tshul-khrims-blo-gros, Chos-rje 
Don-grub, Tha-ran chos-dpal; about thirty monks. 

bKra-cis-dge-hphel ** was founded by hJam-dbyans-blo-gros. 
Abbots: Chos-hbyun-mgon-po, gZuns-skyabs-chos-dpal living at 
the time of the author; about fifty-five monks. 

mNon-dgah-chos-glin was founded by Lo-legs-pa. Then bSod- 
nams, Tshe-rin-ma-ti, Thugs-rje-dpag-bsam at the time of the 
author; about twenty monks. 

Ri-cag-dgah-ldan-chos-glin ** was founded by the bla-ma, Chos- 
skyon. Then: Tshe-dban-bzan, rDo-rje-tshe-rin-dpal-bzan, Kun- 
dgah-dpal-bzan, at the time of the author; about fifteen monks. 

Sribs-dgah-ldan-chos-hkhor ** was founded by Sans-rgyas-rgyal- 
mtshan. Abbots: bKah-bcu-bsam-gtan; at the time of the author, 
bSod-nams-lhun-grub; about sixty monks. 

mNon-dgah-glin ** was founded by Ston-pa-Yon-tan-rgya- 
mtsho. Abbots: Ca-rtse-phur-pa, dKa-bcu-thugs-rje, Ko-rom-pa, 
bsTan-hdsin-rgya-mtsho living at the time of the author; about 
twenty-five monks. 

Rag-mtshams-chos-hkhor-glin * was founded by Chi-khul-yon- 
rgyam pa. Abbots: rTse-phur-pa Thugs-rje, Tsa-zu-po-ta, bsTan- 
rgyam-pa living at the time of the author; about seventy monks. 


‘8 Zans-mkhar-chos-sde is dKar-rgyas, ibid., pp. 159-160. 

*° Ka-gnam in Khunu (Kanawar) is Kanam, the famous little place where Csoma 
de Kérés spent many years learning Tibetan: Francxg, op. cit., Pt. 2.14 ff.; Tucci- 
GuenrsI, op. cit., p. 262. 

°° rTsa-hran-ran-rig is, perhaps, Sarang to the SE of Shipki: Tucci-Guerst, op. cit., 
p. 182. 

°? bKra-cis-dge-hpel unidentified. 

°° Ri-cag-dgah-ldan-chos-glin (Sum-pa-mkhan-po: Ri-spag) is probably Ri or Rildi- 
gang. Fucci-Guersl, op. cit., p. 247-248. 

58 Unidentified. 

54 mNon-dgah-chos-glin is unidentified. 

°° Is this Nag-tshams of France, op. cit., Pt. 2.159? 
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dGah-lIdan-chos-hkhor ** in Gro-Cod-khul was founded by hJam- 
dbyans Can-ti-pa. Deserted. 

dGah-ldan-chos-hpyel ** formerly belonged to the Sa-skya-pa; 
from the year 3in-brug was renewed, the bla-ma, Blo-bzan-tshul- 
khrims, was placed at its head; about eighty monks. 

sPu-brag near Kre-pa ** was founded by hJam-byans-legs-pa- 
don-grub. Abbots: Gu-ge Rin-chen-grags-pa, b(es-giien. Kun- 
dgah-rgya-mtsho, Me-sa-can bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho, bSod-nams- 
zer-mo, Nam-mkhah-dpal-bzan, Sans-rgyas-rgyal-mtshan, Gu-ge 
hJam-dbyans-lhun-grub. E-pa Don-grub-rgya-mtsho, gZun-rab- 
rgya-mtsho, Nag-dban-rgya-mtsho, Kre-po-dpon, Blo-bzan-dar- 
rgyas living at the time of the author; about sixty-three monks. 

dGah-lIdan-lhun-po in rDson-dgah **-khul was founded by Chos- 
rgyal khri-rnam-rgyal. Abbots: sGrol-ma-rgyal-mtshan, sKya- 
skya-ba Byams-pa-rgyal-mtshan, Gun-than rDo-rje-rgyal-mtshan, 
Rin-chen-grags-pa, Yan-thog Byams-bkra-cis, Rin-chen-dpal- 
bzan, Blo-bzan-dpal-mgon, Sans-rgyas-tshul-khrims, rGyal- 
mtshan-hod-zer, bSam-grub-rdo-rje, Nam-mkhah-dpal-bzan, 
hGab-dpon-po, bSod-nams-bzan-po, Sans-rgyas-rgyal-mtshan, 
dPal-hbyor-rgyal-mtshan, sGrol-ma-rgyal-mtshan, hJam-dpal- 
rgya-mtsho, Chos-hbyor-bkra-cis, Nam-mkhah-bkra-cis, rGyal- 
bai-hbyun-gnas, dPal-hbyor-rgyal-mtshan, Blo-bzan-hjam-dbyans, 
Blo-bzan-chos-ldan of Gun than living at the time of the author; 
there were about sixty-three monks of the second class. 

Nub-ri-lham-mdun-pa © was founded by Sans-rgyas-rgyal- 
mtshan of the Sa-skya school. The abbots were appointed by the 
Chos-rgyal-mtshan-pa of Tsam-son-mthar. Abbots: mGon-po- 
rgyal mtshan, Blo-bzan-bstan-pa, Nag-dban-ye-ces, Thog Don- 
grub-rgya-mtsho living at the time of the writer; seventy-four 
monks of the first class. 


5° dGah-Idan-chos-hkhor in Gro-cod-khul is certainly a temple in the Gro-cod 
district near the Maryum-la on the borderland between Ladakh and Western Tibet. 

57 dGah-ldan-chos-hphel is unidentified. 

°°In Sum-pa-mkhan-po, Kra-pa. Can this be Poo, sPu, in Kanawar, along the 
Sutlej? On this place cf. Francke, op. cit., Pt. 2.21; Tucct-Guerst, op. cit., p. 258. 
But near Sarang there is Kapra with a small temple attributed to Rin-chen-bzan-po. 
5° A rDson-khul is in Zans-kar: FRANCKE, op. cit., Pt. 2.250. 
°° Nub-ri Iham-mdun-pa is probably a place in Nubra; 1|Dum-Sa, to the north of Leh. 
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Khyams-sgo * was founded by Chos-dpal. Abbots: Rin-chen- 
dpal-bzan, dPal-hbyor-rgyal-mtshan, Chos-rnam-rgyal, Blo-gros- 
rgyal-mtshan, hJam-dbyans-chos-bzan, E-pa Don-grub-rgya- 
mtsho, Gu-ge gSun-rabs-rgya-mtsho, Nam-mkhah-bKra-cis, Than- 
chen Nag-dban-don-Idan living at the time of the author; about 
forty monks of the second class. 


*: Kyams-sgo is hKhyam on the Shyok River. It will be noticed that these last 
identifications are not so certain as the others referred to in the first part of the 
catalogue. This is due to the fact that Sans-rgyas-rgya-mtsho does not indicate 
the country in which these places are located. 
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Erich Harniscu, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen / Aus 
einer mongolischen Niederschrift / des Jahres 1240 / von der 
Insel Kode’e im Keluren = Fluss / Erstmalig tibersetzt und 
erléutert von 


Mit 15 Abbildungen / Zweite verbesserte Auflage / 1948 / 
Otto Harrassowitz. Leipzig. [XVIII+196 pages; illustra- 
tions: pp. 186-193; maps: pp. 194-195; line cut: p. 196.] 








Professor Erich Harniscu, who will celebrate his seventieth 
birthday on 27 August 1950, has done more than anyone else to 
make the Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an or the Secret 
History of the Mongols available to the Western World. With his 
reconstruction of the Mongolian text, his dictionary, and his 
translation, he has opened the way for further detailed study of 
this precious text. His work has been that of a pioneer in an un- 
explored territory. It has not been easy. Errors have been com- 
mitted and problems have been left unsolved, but it will be to his 
enduring credit that he had the courage to blaze the trail. For 
this we all owe him a debt of gratitude. 

The titles of most of Harniscn’s publications on the Secret 
History are included in the “ Verzeichnis der Werke von Erich 
Haenisch ” in Monumenta Serica 5 (1940) .1-5. Since a complete 
list of these publications may prove useful for purpose of reference, 
I present herewith a bibliography of everything which Harniscu 
has published on the Secret History. The titles are arranged in 
chronological sequence with references to any reviews or notices 
of which I have record. 


1931 


Untersuchungen iiber das Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi, die Geheime Ge- 
schichte der Mongolen [= Abhandlungen der philologisch-histor- 
ischen Klasse der Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XLI, 
Nr. IV] (S. Hirzex: Leipzig, 1931) , 100 pages. 
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Reviews or notices: 
H. C[hatley], JNCBRAS 63 (1932) .171-172. 
E. GasparponeE, BEFEO 81 (1931) .249-250. 
P. Petuiot, TP 28 (1931) 156-157. 


1933 


“Die letzten Feldziige Cinggis Han’s und sein Tod,” AM 9 
(1933) .503-551 [pp. 506-512 are devoted to the translation of 
§§ 256-268 of the Secret History]. 


Reviews or notices: 
P. Petuiot, TP 31 (1934) .157-167 (specifically pp. 158-160) . 


1934 


“Mongolisch horohhu ,wegschnappen‘ ,mit etwas im Mund 
davon laufen‘,” AM 10 (1934) .140-141. 


Reviews or notices: 


J. R. Ware, HJAS 1 (1936) .420. 


1935 


Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Yiian-ch’ao pi-shi). Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen, aus der chinesischen Transkription 
(Ausgabe Ye Téh-hui) im mongolischen Wortlaut wiederher- 
gestellt (Otto Harrasowitz: Leipzig, 1935) XII +124 pages + 
2 line cuts. 


Reviews or notices: 
P. Peuuiot, TP 32 (1936) 355-359. 


1937 
Idem (Otto Harrasowitz: Leipzig, 1937) 


Reviews or notices: 


K. Grgnpecu, ZDMG 94 (1940) 431-435. 
G. Corprs, BEFEO 87 (1937) 545. 
G. L. M. Crauson, JRAS 4 (1938) .571-572. 
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1938 


“Bermerkungen zur Textwiederherstellung des Manghol un 
Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-cha‘o [sic] pi-shi),” ZDMG 92 (1938). 
244-254, 

1939 


Worterbuch zu Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi) , 
Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Otto HarrasowitTz: Leipzig, 
1939). VIIL+191 pages. 


1941 


Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen aus einer mongolischen 
Niederschrift des Jahres 1240 von der Insel Kode’e im Keluren- 
Fluss erstmalig iibersetzt und erldutert [= Das Mongolische Welt- 
reich: Quellen und Forschungen I] (Otto Harrasowitz: Leipzig, 
1941). XX XII+210 pages + 2 maps + 1 line-cut. 


Reviews or notices: 
A. von GaBaln, Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 165 (1943) .591- 
595. 
1944 


“Der Stand der Yiian-ch‘ao-pi-shi = Forschung,’ ZDMG 98 
(1944) 109-120. 


In 1948 Harniscu added to this impressive list of publications 
a second edition of his translation of the Secret History. It is 
this second edition which forms the subject of this review. 

Since Haeniscu has succinctly stated in the “ Vorwort zur 
zweiten Auflage” the major differences between the first and 
second editions of his translation, I shall reproduce it herewith: 


Vorwort zur zweiten Auflage 


Die Ubersetzung erschien vor vier Jahren in kleiner Auflage beim gleichen 
Verlag als erster Band einer Reihe ,Das Mongolische Weltreich‘. Da das 
Buch Anklang gefunden hat, wird es, nachdem der gesamte Restbestand der 
Auflage verbrannt ist, hiermit neu ausgegeben, und zwar fiir den weiteren 
Kreis der Gebildeten. Zu diesem Zweck hat es in der dusseren Ausstattung 
gewisse Anderungen erfahren. 

Zum Vorwort der ersten Auflage erginzend ist zu berichten, dass inzwischen 
vier weitere Rekonstruktionen des Textes erschienen sind: naimlich von Hattori 
Schird und Dug’ar Jab in Tokio 1939 (nur das 1. Kapitel), von Biigegeschik 
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in Hailu (Mandschurei) 1941, von Altanwatschir in Kalgan 1942 und, die 
wichtigste, von S. A. Kozin in Leningrad in 1941 mit Worterliste und rus- 
sischer Ubersetzung. 

Zu bemerken ist: Die Kapiteliiberschriften sind vom Ubersetzer hinzu- 
gefiigt. Die Namen sind so geschrieben, dass sie vom deutschen Leser her- 
untergelesen werden kénnen, wenn er beachtet, dass ch stets hart wie in 
B ach und s in jedem Falle scharf wie ss zu sprechen ist. (Auf den Land- 
karten ist noch die wissenschaftliche Schreibung geboten: h (ch), c (tsch), 
j (dsch), § (sch) ). Fiir die chinesischen Namen in Anmerkungen, Listen und 
Kommentar, erkenntlich durch ihre Einsilbigkeit, ist die gebriuchliche Schrei- 
bung mit englischem Konsonantenwert beibehalten worden. 

Zur Veranschaulichung der Vorgiinge wurde das Buch mit Bildern versehen, 
Gegenwartsaufnahmen des Ubersetzers. Sie miissen mit Vorbehalt betrachtet 
werden. Sie geben wohl von der Natur das rechte Bild auch der Zeit vor 
siebenhundert Jahren, der Landschaft, der Tierwelt und auch der Behausung 
der Jurte. Nicht so von dem Menschen. An ihm hat sich die Kleidung 
geiindert, aber auch der Typus. Das mongolische Volk ist nicht mehr die 
Rasse der Zeit Tchinggis Chans.—Zu den zeitgendssiischen [sic] chinesischen 
Bildern, die in Bekleidung und Bewaffnung sicher getreu sind, ist wieder zu 
bemerken, dass wohl die Malerei der Yiian = Zeit eine hohe Kunst [XVI] 
Technik aufweist, aber die figiirliche Darstellung doch eben immer noch zu 
viel chinesische Manier und Schablone verrat, als dass wir von wirklich echten 
Abbildern der damaligen Mongolen sprechen diirften. Wir miissen auch im 
Sinne behalten, dass der mongolische Mensch den Chinesen k6rperlich hiasslich 
und widerwiartig erschienen ist, so wie spater der europdische Barbar des 
19. Jahrhunderts, dessen Darstellung uns einen Begriff von der chinesischen 
bildlichen Auffassung des Fremden gibt. So wird der chinesische Portritist 
seinem Vorbilde kaum gerecht geworden sein, und es fragt sich, ob der Reiter- 
fiihrer Tchinggis Chan wirklich wie ein in den Schultern steckender Greis 
ausgesehen hat. Die Zahlen im Text und hinter den Bildern deuten auf die 


Abschnitte der Vorlage. 
Erich Haenisch 





Nachtraglich wurde bekannt, dass waihrend des Krieges auch eine japanische 
Ausgabe erschienen ist auf Grund von Nakas Arbeit, besorgt von Shiratori 
Kurakichi, Tokyo 1942. 


A careful comparison of the first and second editions reveals 
that the translator also made some minor, but significant, re- 
visions in the text of the second edition. I shall indicate a few of 
these in the course of this review. 

As A. von GaBaIn has adequately treated in her review of the 
first edition such general features of the work as its form and con- 
tent, I propose to devote myself to a few specific questions of tran- 
scription and translation. My rather extended consideration of 
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some of these questions is justified, I feel, by the importance both 
of the.text and of Harniscn’s translation. Further, my remarks 
are offered for the sole purpose of contributing something con- 
structive to the translator’s commendable labor. 


Page 1 § 2 

The name A’ujam Boro’ul (YCPS 1.1b5) is transcribed 
“ A’udschan boro’ul.” In the first edition of the translation it was 
transcribed “ A’ujan boro’ul.” On page 357 of his review of Mang- 
hol un niuca tobca’an in TP 32 (1936) .355-359, Paul PELuior 
remarked: “P. 1, § 2: A’ujan-boro’ul. La transcription chinoise 
suppose A’ujam-Boro’ul, et l’-m est confirmé par Rasidu-’d-Din 
et par le mss. d’Ulan Bator. J’ajoute, mais ceci n’a rien a voir 
avec la restitution de M. H., que le mss. d’Ulan-Bator et RaSsidu- 
*d-Din sont d’accord pour écrire °Bo’orul, qui pourrait bien étre 
la forme correcte.” It is unfortunate that Harniscu did not accept 
Pe.uiot’s correction, for the erroneous form “ A’ujan boro’ul ” 
passed into the Turkish translation by Ahmet Temir as “ A’ucan- 
boro’ul.” Cf. Ahmet Temir, Mogollarin Gizli Tarihi (Ankara, 
1948) , p.3 § 2. 


Page 1 § 3 

The words Dayir Boro qoyar kiiliviid aytastu biile’e (YCPS 
1.2b3-4) are rendered “. . . hatte . . . zwei edle Wallache Dair 
und Boro, den Hirschbraunen und den Dunkelgrauen.” This 
translation is a felicitous revision of that in the first edition which 
reads: “. . . hatte . . . zwei edle Wallache Dair und Boro, den 
Grossen und den Dunkelgrauen.” Harniscu’s authority for ren- 
dering Dayir as “den Grossen” in the first edition was the 
Chinese gloss on the word dayir in § 245 (YCPS 10.40a3) which 
is K (ta) “big.” This gloss, however, is incorrect. (See my 
remarks on “ Page 118 § 245 ” below.) Unfortunately, the earlier 
translation mislead Ahmet Temir, who rendered Dayir as “ bii- 
yuk” (“big”) in note 3 on page 4 of his Turkish translation. 
The names Dayir and Boro are not glossed as such in the inter- 
linear Chinese translation, but there can be no doubt that they 


are the names of the two geldings of Toroyoljin Bayan. 
It is, perhaps, not inappropriate to recall in this connection 
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that the correct translation of the name Dayir in this passage 
was first made by B. Ya Vuaprmircov in 1929 in his article 
“ ZameTKH K JPeCBHETIOPKCKHM H CTaPOMOHIOJIbCKMM TEKCTaM ” 
(“Notes sur les textes turcs anciens et vieux-mongols”) in 
Jloknannt Axagemuun Hayx CCCP 1929 (Comptes Rendus de 
lV’ Académie des Sciences de T1URSS) , pp. 289-296. There on page 
296 in his remarks on the word dayir, VLADIMIRCOV wrote: 


B WOanb-4a0-6u-u BcTpeyaetca cremyioulan pasa: dayir boro yoyar 
kiili’’iid aytastu béle’e ‘(y ToporombakuHa) ObilIO Ba CaBHbIX MepHHa 
(BepXOBbIX KOHA), Sypbili u cepbii (Bypko u Cepko) ’1 pasa 9Ta B TOM 
2Ke MOUTH KOHTeKCTe BCTPeYaeTcA MW B NO3MHEMWINX MOHTOAbCKMX HCTOPHYeCKHX 
COUMHEHHAX, 3aKIOUAIOWMX B Ce6e MHOFO CTaPHHHbIX O63aloB, Halp.: dayir 
boru xoyar mori-tai® ‘Obin0 Ba KoHA, Oypbii u cepbii (Bypko u Cepko)’, 
IIpuMepbI 9TH ONpemeaeHHO yKa3bIBal0OT Ha TO, 4TO dayir 3HayuNO ‘ Oypbiii, 
TeMHO-6ypbiii ’, SHaueHHe 2Ke ‘ ONeHb-caMell’, OYCBHAHO, NPOH3BOAHOe, BTOPO- 
cTelleHHoe, B pose, Hallp., pycck, cepbili B 3Ha¥eHHM ‘ BOIK’, 

Mour. dayir ‘6ypbiit, TemHo-6ypbili, BypKo’ < *dayir < *dayi# > TIOPK. yayiz 
‘ 6ypbiii, TemHO-6ypbili, Bypko ’, 


*Cp. [annagquhi, Crapwun. Mour. cka3aHve o UnurucxaHe, Tpybi pocc. yXOBH, 
MHCcHH B Ilekune, IV, cTp. 23. B texcre nepepoga apx. Ilannagua crout Talip, 
HO B pykonucu apx. Ilanmaqua xpanaulelica HbIHe B A3MaTcKomM my3ee AH, 
3akm0YalouleH B ceOe TPaHCKPHNUMIO pyccCKHMH OyKBaMH MOHTOJbCKOrO TeKCTAa 
}OaHb-4a0-6u-u, MpeACTaBAeHHOTO KUTaHcKMMH HepormHdamu , cTouT Jlaup. 

? Antan To6un TomGoesa, cTp. 4; M€KHHCKoe H3faHNe, p. 7. 


[In the Yuan’-éao-bi-% the following sentence is encountered: dayir boro 
yoyar kiilii’tid aytastu béle’e ‘(Torogol’dzin had) two glorious merin (riding 
horses), chestnut and gray (Chestnut and Gray).’1 This sentence is en- 
countered in almost the same context even in the latest Mongolian historical 
works, containing many ancient excerpts, e.g.: dayir boru yoyar mori-tai? 
“there were two horses, chestnut and gray (Chestnut and Gray).’ These 
examples definitely indicate that dayir meant ‘ chestnut, dark-chestnut.’ But 
the meaning ‘ deer-male,’ obviously, is a derivative, secondary, in the style, 
e. g., of the Russ. ceppiit [“ gray ”] in the meaning of ‘ Bork’ [“ wolf ”]. 

The Mong. dayir ‘chestnut, dark-chestnut, Chestnut ’< *dayir < *dayi# > 
Turk. yayiz ‘chestnut, dark-chestnut, Chestnut.’ 


1Cf. Palladij, CrapwHy. Monr. cka3aHHe o Unurucxane [“ Anc. Mong. Ac- 
count About Cingiskhan ”], Tpyabt pocc. ayxoBH. muccun B Ilexune [Works 
of the Russ. Relig. Mission in Peking], IV, p. 23. In the text of the translation 
of the Arch. Palladij there stands Taup (Tair), but in the manuscript of the 
Arch. Palladij kept now in the Asiatic Museum of the A[cademy] of S[ciences], 
containing a transcription in Russian letters of the Mongolian text of the 
Yuan’-cao-bi-si, represented in Chinese characters, there stands Jlaup (Dair) . 

? The Altan Tobéi of Gomboev, p. 4; Peking edition, p. 7.] 
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In note 2 on page 192 of his note “Sur yam ou jam, “ relais 
postal” ” in TP 27 (1930) .192-195, Pettior remarked, with refer- 
ence to Vuapimircov’s “ Notes... ,” “ Pour celle de ces notes 
qui concerne le mot dayir (pp. 295-296), l’équivalence a turc 
yayiz, “ brun ”, “ bai”, va bien pour le § 3 de l’Histoire secréte des 
Mongols. Elle paraitrait moins satisfante pour le dayir atiigan, 
“ grande terre ”’, du § 245, dont la lecon est confirmée par le manu- 
scrit mongol retrouvé récemment; mais cf. yayiz, “la brune ” = 
“la terre” (opposé & kék, “le bleu” = “le ciel”) dans F. W. K. 
Miller, Uigurica II, 80; “ grand” doit étre un contresens des 
traducteurs chinois.” In note 1 on pages 58-59 of his article “ Une 
tribu méconnue des Naiman: les Batakin ” in TP 37 (1943-1944) . 
35-71 + “ Addenda” ([page 72]) Prtiiot remarked: “ Vladi- 
mircov a déja indiqué les noms des deux chevaux Dayir et 
Boro mentionnés au § 3 de l’Histoire secréte, et 4 sa suite dans 
lAltan tobéi publié par Gomboev (pp. 4, 120 [avec une fausse 
explication de dayir comme “ grand cheval déja usé”’}), étaient 
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clairement “ le Bai ” et “ le Gris ”. 


Page 2 § 13 
The words a’usigitu jildu arasun inu abéu (YCPS 1.8b3) are 


rendered “. . . und indem er eine Brustseite und das Fell fiir sich 
nahm,...” In note 1 on page 103 of his article “ Sirolya ~ Siralya” 
in TP 37 (1943-1944) .102-113, Pettiot remarked “ Dans sa tra- 
duction Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1941, 2, 
Haenisch dit “ eine Brustseite und das Fell ”, sans faire mention 
des poumons; ce ne peut étre 14 qu’une inadvertance.” Apparently, 
Haentscu failed to detect this omission, when he was preparing 
the second edition of his translation. 


Page 3 § 18 

The words aga de’ii tiye qaya (YCPS 1.11al) are rendered 
“ Hausgenossen = Briider.” In his “Erlauterungen” (p. 149) 
Haeniscu remarks: “Das mongolische Wort uye chaya ist un- 
bekannt, in der chinesischen Glosse wiedergegeben mit fang = 
ts‘in Verwandte = Hausgenossen .. .” The words iiye qaya still 
live in the Ordos dialect. Cf. “*xaja dans wje yxaja articulation, 
génération. Voir s.v. wye. [Hist. secr. I, f. 11lr (Haenisch, 18) 
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diye qaya parents qui demeurent dans la méme maison]” (A. 
Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos 1.324b). Sub verbo wye (abid., p. 
753b) we find: “ wye xaja Gwon‘ts‘i wan les articulations me font 
mal” and “Biba wyje yaja nége-ima@ nous sommes parents de la 
méme génération; BiDa we xaja axa Di nous sommes parents & un 
degré éloigné.”’ The expression wje yaja axa Dit is identical with 
that in the Secret History (aqa de’ii iiye qaya) except that the 
terms are reversed. 


Page 3 § 19 
The words gabur niken iidiir (YCPS 1.11b2) are rendered 


“Eines Tages im Herbst.” “ Herbst” is, of course, a lapsus for 
“ Friihling.” 


Page 3 § 21 

To her two sons by Dobun Mergen, Belgiiniitei and Biigiiniitei, 
who entertain the suspicion that the Ma’aliy Baya’ud is the father 
of their three brothers, Buyu Qatagi, Buyatu Salji, and Bodonéar 
Munggqay (i.e., “ Stupid ”) , Alan To’a admits that their suspicion 
is justified, but explains: sdnid biiri Ceiigen [= Ce’iigen] sira gii’iin 
ger-tin eriige dotoya-yin gege’er oroju (YCPS 1.18al.2) . HaAEniscu 
rendered these words: “ Nacht fiir Nacht kam ein goldglanzender 
Mann durch die Dachluke der Jurte herein.” This translation 
does not account for the word dotoya which is glossed P4%4 
(mén-6) “door top” (lit., “door forehead ”) in the interlinear 
Chinese translation (YCPS 1.13al). In the free, abridged 
translation the words eriige dotoya are rendered: _ARAFAA 
(YCPS 1.13b3). On page 26 of his translation the Archimandrite 
Palladij rendered these words as “. . . Yepe3b BepxHee OTBEPCTie 
}OPTHI, H CKBO3b ABepb, .. .” [“. . . through the upper aperture 
of the yurt, and through the door, . . .”]. PrxiioT rendered the 
same Mongolian text: “ Chaque nuit, un homme jaune brillant, 
entrant [par] l’ouverture supérieure de la tente [ou] par I|’[inter- 
stice] lumineux [124] du linteau [de la porte], . . .” on pages 123- 
124 § 21 of his Histoire secréte des Mongols (Paris, 1949). This 
translation, however, is not exact, because it separates the word 
gege’er from eriige, associating it only with dotoya. As a matter 
of fact, eriige stands in the same grammatical relationship to 
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gege’er as dotoya, i.e., that of a genitivus. The words ertige 
dotoya-yin gege’er can only mean “ by the light of the sky hole 
and of the door top.” 

The eriige “ sky hole,” “ smoke hole” and dotoya “ door top ” 
are, in fact, the two apertures through which the beam of light 
passes; that is, it enters by way of the ertige and issues by way 
of the dotoya. Hence, the text should be rendered: “ Every night 
a bright yellow man entering by the light of the sky hole and door 
top of the yurt, .. .” 


Part 4 § 24 ; 

Bodonéar, ostracized by his four brothers from the family and 
excluded by them from a share in the inheritance of the estate of 
his mother, Alan T'o’a, mounted his horse, his only possession, and 
proceeded along the Onan River saying: “ tikii’esii inu tikiisiiget. 
aasu inu asuyai” (YCPS 1.15b3). Harniscu rendered these 
words: “ Wenn er stirbt, werde ich sterben. Wenn er leben bleibt, 
werde ich leben.” The smooth Chinese translation reads (YCPS 
1.16a1): FAthxE™ 3 THAR . The Archimandrite Palladij ren- 
dered this incorrectly (op. cit., p. 27): “. .. YMPy, Takb ympy; 
OCTaHYCb 2KHBb, TaKb Oyy 2#UTb.” [“. . . I shall die, so I shall 
die; I shall remain alive, so I shall be living.”] Kozin (p. 15 § 24) 
rendered the Mongolian text: “ YmepetTb, Tak yMepeTb! 2KuBy 
OLITb, Tak ObITb xXUuBy!” [“ To die, so to die! To be alive, so to 
be alive! ” (i.e., If one is fated to die, then one must die. If one 
is fated to be alive, then one must be alive.)] On page 113 of 
his article “ Die Sprache der mongolischen Quadratschrift ” in 
AM (Neue Folge) 1 (1944).97-115, N. Popper translated the 
same text as “ sterbe ich, so sterbe ich, soll ich am Leben bleiben, 
so werde ich es!” It is interesting to observe that, while the 
Russian translators have all interpreted the text differently from 
Haeniscu, his interpretation alone is correct. PELuiot’s trans- 
lation (op. cit., p. 124 § 24) is also the same as that of Harntscu: 
“S’il meurt, je mourrai; s’il vit, je vivrai.” 


Page 4 § 24 


The name Baljun Aral (YCPS 1.15b4) is transcribed “ Balt- 
schun aral.” In the first edition of the translation it was tran- 
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scribed “ Balcun aral.” It is true that the text has EL wrt Maw) 
or Baljun Ara{l]. However, as remarked by PELLIoT on page 358 
of his review of Manghol un niuca tobca’an in TP 32 (1936) .355- 
359: “P. 3, § 24: La correction “ Baljun-aral ”’, seulement pro- 
posée en note, est juste; .. .” Although Haxrniscu incorporated 
the corrected form “ aral ” into both editions of his translation, he 
retained “ Balcun ” ~ “ Baltschun ” which is erroneous for “ Bal- 
jun ” ~ “ Baldschun.” 


Page 6 § 43 

The name Barim Sviratu Qabiéi (YCPS 1.25b2) is transcribed 
* Barin schiyilatu chabitschi.” In the first edition of the trans- 
lation it is transcribed “ Barin Siyilatu habici.” On page 51 of 
B. Ya Vuapimircov’s O6ulecTBeHHbIM cTpow mMoHrosmo0B [Social 
Organization of the Mongols| (Leningrad, 1934) the name is 
transcribed Bapwub-wuupaty-xa6uuu [“ Barin’-siiratu-khabiéi ”’]. 
In note 3 on page 63 of the French translation by Michel Carsow, 
Le régime social des Mongols (Paris, 1948), Pettiot remarked 
“ Barin est une mauvaise restitution du chinois qui est en réalité 
«barim»; ...” In the original text we have #8##k (Ba-rim 
= Barim) . In the case of Si’tratu, the text has, in reality, KIPRIFE 
(Si-i-la-tu, hence “ siyilatu” in Harniscn’s transcription) , but 
this is an error for KIFBRFE (Si-i-ra-tu = Sviratu) . The words 
Barim Sviratu mean “ Having a Lower Leg Only as Long as the 
Breadth of a Fist.” Applied to Qabici, the epithet Barim Siiratu 
is a nickname, which was given to him probably to make sport 
of his short legs. 


Page 6 § 46 
The words yeke be’etii (YCPS 1.27b2) are rendered “ Er hatte 
einen grossen Bauch .. .” This translation is too free. It seems 


to me that the translation “ von grossem K6rper, beleibt ” given 
by Haenisca in his Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an 
(p. 14) is preferable. I should simply translate it: “ He had a 
big body ...” Petuior (op. cit., p. 127 § 46) rendered it: “ comme 
il était de grande stature .. .” 

For “ Charandais Séhne ” we must read “ Charaldais Séhne.” 
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It is true that in the text of the Secret History (YCPS 1.27b5) 
we have #86, but for the same reason that Haeniscu tran- 
scribed Bd (lan) as ran, he must go a step further and transcribe 
it as ral, just as he did with #48 (rin) (YCPS 2.3a4) in the name 
Taryutai Kiriltuy (“Tarchutai kiriltuch” in Haenisch’s tran- 
scription) on page 12 § 72. We have numerous instances in which 
lan is used to transcribe ral. In note 9 on page 16 of Le chapitre 
cvii du Yuan che by Louis Hamsits, Petiiot remarked: “Le nom 
Qaraldai doit, lui, étre un dérivé de gara, “ noir”, de méme que 
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Boroldai l’est de boro, “ gris ”. 


Page 6 § 47 

I should prefer to write as three separate elements the words 
which comprise the name Bai Singgor Do[y]sin (YCPS 1.293) 
and Bai Singgor Doysin (YCPS 1.29a4) transcribed “ Baisching- 
chor dochschin” by Hareniscu. The name means “ As Cruel as 
the Bai Singgor (‘Rich Falcon’) .” Cf. also Bayisangyur in the 
chronicle of Sayang Seéen (Scumupt, p. 206, 1. 15) cited by An- 
toine Mostarrt on pp. 27, 28, and 29 of “ Ordosica” in BCUP 
9 (1934) .1-96. 


Page 7 § 47 

The transcription “Senggum bilge” for the name Senggiim 
Bilge (YCPS 1.29a5) is a happy revision of the “ Senggun bilge ” 
of the first edition. 

The name Arula{d] is transcribed “ Arula.” It is true that the 
text of the Secret History has Arula (YCPS 1.29b3). This, how- 
ever, is an error for Arulad. Cf., e. g., YCPS 3.34b1, where we have 
Arulad-aéa. Cf. also Mostrarrt, “ Ordosica,” p. 32, no. 4, where, 
with reference to the Ordos form arlat, we read: “ arlat. Nom de 
clan bien connu qu’on rencontre dés les plus anciens textes. Cf. 
arula (d) de Histoire secréte (I, f. 29, verso, ITI, f. 34, verso etc.) . 
Sanang SetSen (édit. de Schmidt, p. 68) l’orthographie comme 
V Histoire secréte. M. Mannerheim a signalé un clan azlat chez 
les Shera-Y6gurs du Kansou (18) .” 


Page 7 § 48 
I should prefer to write separately the two elements which con- 
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stitute the name of Sem Seciile (YCPS 1.30a3) transcribed “ Sem- 
setschule ” by Harniscu. In note 7 on pages 14-15 of Le chapitre 
cvii .. . Petuior remarked (p. 15): “Quant au Sam-Saciila de 
Histoire Secréte, § 48, c’est une mauvaise lecon due a la resem- 
blance de s- et q- initiaux en écriture mongole, et il faut lire Sam- 
Qatula ou Sam-Qaéula; il sera de nouveau question de lui a la 
note 10.” In note 10 on page 16 (ibid.) he remarked: “ Le Sim- 
Saciila de l’Histoire Secréte, § 48, & corriger en Sam-Qaéula (ou 
Sam-Qaéula?) , pére de Biiltaéii-ba’atur, provient d’un dédouble- 
ment fautif de Qaéula; ce dédoublement est lié a la confusion qui 
s’est établie entre les enfants prétés 4 Manan-Tudun et ceux de 
Tumbinai-sacan.” 


Page 7 § 49 

As for the name of Qutwytu Yiirki (YCPS 1.30b5), which 
Haentscu transcribed quite correctly as “ Chutuchtu yiirki,” 
Pr.uiot remarked in note 12 on page 17 of Le chapitre cvii.. .: 
“ Dans le § 49 de l’Histoire Secréte, les Yiirki sont donnés comme 
les descendants (entendez “la tribu des descendants”) de Qu- 
tuqtu-Yiirki (forme fautive pour Sorgadu-Yiirki), fils d’Okin- 
Barqaq.” 


Page 7 § 50 

The words Onan-u tun-tur qurimlaqui-tur (YCPS 1.31a5) are 
rendered “bei der Versammlung im Onan-Walde.” This is an 
inadvertence, for the word qurimla- which is defined by Harniscu 
in his Worterbuch (p.'73) as “ ein Fest (mahl) halten,” with this 
occurrence as the first citation (“50”), was confused with quri- 
which is defined by Harniscu in his Worterbuch (p. 72) as 
“ zusammenkommen, sich sammeln.” The word qurimlan (YCPS 
8.28b2) is correctly rendered “bei Mahl.” See the entry on 
“ Page 32 § 117” below. 


Page 8 § 56 

The words aga minu Ciledii (YCPS 1.873) are rendered 
“Mein Gatte .. .” However, on page 152 of his article “A 
propos de quelques portraits d’empereurs mongols” in AM 4 
(1927) .147-156, Antoine Mostazrt translated these words “ Mon 
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frere ainé Ciledii . . .” The fact is that Harniscu translated in 
this instance not the Mongolian text, but the free Chinese version 
which has #¢f#y at “my husband.” Cf. also the translation by 
the Archimandrite Palladij “«Myxb mon! ...»” (op. cit., p. 
33). The interlinear translation, however, renders aga minu by 
$2 4RH9 “elder brother my,” i.e., “ my elder brother.” This is 
one of the numerous instances in which the free Chinese version 
shows evidence of having been translated from another text of 
the Secret History. The translation #AIAK “my husband ” 
would seem to be based on a Mongolian ere minu, which, to be 
sure, is more consistent with the relationship obtaining between 
Ciledii and Hé’eliin. The discrepancy between the texts might 
have been called to the reader’s attention in the note to § 56 on 
page 150. Pre.uior (op. cit., p. 129 §56) rendered the words in 
question “ Mon grand frére Ciladii, . . .” 


Page 9 § 59 
Although Hagrniscu has “ Tschinggis Chan” the text has 
Cinggis qahan (YCPS 1.40b2) . 


Page 9 § 61 

The words Yestigei ba’atur Temiijin-i yesiin nasutu biikiii-tiir 
H@eliin eke-yin torgiid Olqunwud irgen-tiir nayacu-nar-aéa inu 
Oki yuyusu ke’en Temiijin-i abu’ad yorciba (YCPS 1.42a1-3) are 
rendered “'Temudschin zahlte neun Jahre, da nahm Yesugai 
ba’atur ihn mit auf Reisen, um fiir ihn von seinen Oheimen bei den 
Olchuno’ut des Torgut = Stammes, der Heimat seiner Mutter, ein 
Madchen zu werben.” In this translation the word térgiid, a 
plural in -d of *torgiin (~ térkiin), is taken as a proper name 
(“ Torgut ”) in spite of the Chinese gloss # (chia) “family ” 
(YCPS 1.42a2). From Haentscn’s translation this passed into 
the translation by Ahmet Temir (op. cit., p. 19 § 61) as “ Tor- 
gut.” The name of the Torgut Mongols is not attested as such in 
the Secret History, but the word turya’ud from which it is derived 
is found there (YCPS 7.20a5). For this etymology cf. pages 29- 
30 of Petiiot’s “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan ” de M. W. Barthold ” 
in TP 27 (1930) .12-56. The word *térgiin means “ the relatives 
of the wife.” It is attested in the later written language in the 
forms torkiin, torken, and toérkiim. The word is registered in 
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Kowa.ewski (3.1955a) where it is transcribed “ turgum ” and is 
defined “ parents de la femme.” This is the form in which it still 
lives in Ordos. Cf. “ Ddr*x6m les parents de la femme par rapport 
& cette derniére. [mo. térkiim]” (A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 
1.157a). In Kalmuck, however, the form is the same as that in 
the Secret History. Cf. “ torkn die verwandten der frau und ihres 
vaters (der mann nennt sie torkn, die kinder nay’ts’y”, aber die 
frau selbst térl) | elkn térkn alle verwandten (die des mannes und 
die seiner frau); toérkdn temts’xa ihre eltern und werwandten 
besuchen (die frau hat einmal im jahr das recht dazu); t. ek? 
schwiegermutter, mutter meiner frau. [térkiin, torken; > tii. kir. 
torkiin, ¢ag. turkan]” (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Worter- 
buch, p. 407a-b). I should render the passage in question as 
follows: “ Yesiigei Ba’atur, when Temiijin was nine years old, 
departed with (lit., ‘having taken’) Temiijin for the Olqunu’ud 
people, relatives of Mother H@6’eliin, saying, ‘I shall request 
a maiden from his maternal uncles.’” Prtxior (op. cit., p. 130 
§61) correctly translated the words Ho’eliin eke-yin torgiid as 
“es parents de Ho’aliin-aka.” 


Page 10 § 64 

The words gatun sa’urin-tur /qamtu sa’ulumu ba (YCPS 
1.44b4-5) are rendered “ Wir ... haben . .. mit auf den Kénigs- 
thron sitzen lassen.” The translation “ K6énigsthron ” for qatun 
sa’urin is, perhaps, a lapsus for “ Koniginnenthron.” In any case, 
gatun sa’urin can only mean “ queen’s throne, empress’s throne.” 
Cf. the interlinear Chinese translation #8F1% (niang-tzii-wei) 
“lady’s place (i.e., throne)” (YCPS 1.44b4) and the free 
translation JG4Ef2-F (hou-fei-wei-tzii) “ empress’s place (i.e., 
throne)” (YCPS 1.45b1) . 


Page 10 § 65 

The word ba(u)’ulba (YCPS 1.45b5) is rendered “. . . liess ihn 
Platz nehmen.” Although this translation is, perhaps, not incor- 
rect, it is very free, for ba(u)’ulba simply means “he had [him] 
dismount.” 


Page 12 § 69 
The words Miinglig ecige Temiijin-i a[b]éu ireba (YCPS 2.1b1) 
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are rendered “... und Vater Munglik nahm Temudschin mit nach 
Hause.”. This is another felicitous revision, for the word “ Vater ” 
does not appear in the first edition of Harntscu’s translation. 
Although Miinglig was only a lad at this time—he is addressed as 
éaya minu Miinglig “ Miinglig, my lad” by Yesiigei Ba’atur in 
the preceding text (YCPS 1.49a5) and is referred to as Miinglig 
in the first sentence of § 69 (YCPS 2.1b1) —from this point on he 
is always called Miinglig ecige “ Father Miinglig,” a title which is 
the counterpart of that of H6’eliin eke “ Mother H@6’eliin.” 


Page 13 § 72 

The words qoyinaca jida-bar jo yudus qadqujwu (YCPS 
2.3b3-4) are rendered ” . . . mit der Lanze von hinten ins Riick- 
grat.” In his discussion of the word yudus “ along” in note 1 on 
page 73 of his article “Les formes avec et sans g- (k-) initial 
en ture et en mongol” in 7P 37 (1943-1944) .73-101, Pexuior 
remarked “Le mot se trouve méme dans un autre passage de 
lHistoire secréte, §'72, o1 Haenisch ne I’a pas reconnu; le soi- 
disant mot “johudus ” de son Worterbuch, p. 92, est en réalité 
jo qudus, “ le long du dos ”.” We should, then, translate jo yudus 
as “along the back” instead of “into the back” (“ins Riick- 
grat”). As a matter of fact, in his Worterbuch (p. 92) Harniscu 
translated “ johudus ” as “in den Riicken, den Riicken entlang.” 
The word yudus is glossed as NR (shun) “along” in the inter- 
linear Chinese translation (YCPS 2.3b4). In the free, abridged 
Chinese translation the whole passage is rendered NFER PS 
ENA LMT —ta(YCPS 2.4a2-3), which the Archimandrite 
Palladij translated Mazo Toro, OHM TKHYJM cTapuKa Uapaxy Bb 
CIIMHy pa3b KoMbem’b (p. 37). [“ Moreover, they stuck the old 
man Carakha in the back once with a lance.”]. It appears that 
Haeniscu translated the Chinese text which is not a precise 
translation of the Mongolian, for _k (shang) does not imply the 
meaning of MQ (shun) used, as we have seen, to gloss the word 
yudus. 


Page 14 § 77 
The words Belgiitei-i bu tebéidkiin (YCPS 2.10a4) are rendered 
“. . « und totet mir nicht den Belgutai! ” This translation is again 
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too free. The text says: “Do not abandon Belgiitei.” PrLiiot 
(op. cit., p. 186 § 77) translated these words: “. . . ne mettez pas 
a mal Balgiitai.” 
Page 14 § 78 
When Temiijin and Qasar return to the yurt, after murdering 

their brother Begter, their mother, reading their crime in their 
faces, severely scolds them in terms which are recorded in allitera- 
tive verse. Her words run in parte as follows (YCPS 2.11a3- 
1lbl): ... baraysad 

qala’un-aca minu 

qalad yarurun 

yar-dur-iyan 

gara nodiin 

hadqun toéreligi ene. 

garbisun-ban qajayu 

qasar noqai metii. 

qada-tur [11b] dobtulyu 

gablan metii. 


HaeEniscu rendered this text: “.Ihr Mérder! Der Eine ist geboren 
mit einem schwarzen Blutklumpen in der Hand, als er aus meinem 
heissen Schosse herauskam! Der andere hier gleicht einem Chasar 
= Hund, der nach der eigenen Nachgeburt schnappt! Wie der 
Chablan = Tiger seid ihr, der am Felsrand dahin rast, .. .“” In 
PELLIOT’s version (p. 136 § 78) the same text reads: “<«O toi 
qui es sorti violemment de mes chaudes [entrailles] épuisées, 6 toi 
qui est né en serrant dans ta main un caillot noir! Tel le chien 
gasar qui mord son placenta, tel la panthére qui se jette sur un 
rocher, ...» ” Neither translation is perfect, but that by Harniscu 
is definitely better than that by Petuiot. Harniscu, as we have 
seen, rendered the word baraysad “ Ihr Morder!” Prxuiot, how- 
ever, linking it with the word qala’un which follows, rendered it 
“ épuisées.” In note 2 Hamsis states: “[Le texte mongol écrit 
baraqsat qala’un-aéa; la traduction interlinéaire (II, 11a) donne 
RH TH fei tsin lo ti «a bout de force», «épuisé» pour le 
premier terme; gala’un signifie « chaleur » aussi bien que « chaud »; 
d’ot l’interprétation de l’auteur.] Cf. l’interprétation de Haenisch, 
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Worterbuch, p. 13.” The Chinese gloss does not mean “a bout 
de force,” “épuisé”; it means “[you] who have destroyed.” 
HaeEntscu’s translation (“Ihr Mérder!”) is absolutely correct. 
The verb bara- means “ to finish.” It also means “ to finish ” in 
the sense of “to put an end to” or “to destroy (a living crea- 
ture) ,” hence “to murder.” The word baraysad is a plural in -d 
of the nomen perfecti in -ysa(n) of the verb bara-, hence “ [ones] 
who have finished,” “ [ones] who have destroyed.” In support of 
this interpretation of the word bara- we may cite the example 
found in YCPS 5.19b1, where we have baraysan with the inter- 
linear gloss &##) (fei-chin-ti) “ exterminated.” In this instance, 
baraysan is rendered # (sha) “to kill” in the free translation 
(YCPS 5.21b2). The text in which the word appears reads: erde 
uidiir-eée [19b] Tatar irgen ebiiges eciges-i baraysan biile’e. HaEn- 
isco rendered this (52 § 154): “.JIn friiherer Zeit haben die 
Tatar unsere Ahnen und Vater getétet .. .“ ”’ Prxiior rendered 
it (op. cit., p. 175 § 154): “« Depuis des jours anciens le peuple 
Tatar a fait périr [nos] aieux et [nos] peres. .. .».”” Here PELuiot’s 
translation of bara-, a word which is much stronger than ala- (“ to 
kill ”’) , is correct. 

Both translators rightly refer the first five verses to Temiijin. 
There is, however, no justification for Harniscu’s “ Der Eine.” 
Haeniscu makes the next two refer to Qasar and the next two (as 
well as those which follow) to both Temiijin and Qasar. PELLiot 
makes all the verses after the first five refer to both boys. In this 
case his interpretation is right and that of Harniscu is wrong. In 
other words Harntscn’s “ Der Andere hier gleicht einem Chasar = 
Hund, .. .” is incorrect. There is nothing in the Mongolian text 
which could be rendered “ Der Andere hier,” a fictitious antithesis 
in his translation to the indefensible “ Der Eine ” above. I should 
render these lines as follows: “. . . [Ye] who have destroyed! 


When he issued fiercely 

From my womb (lit. ‘ heat’), 

This one (i.e., Temiijin) was born clutching 
A black blood-clot 

In his hand! 


Even as the gasar dog 
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Which bites its own afterbirth; 
Even as the gablan (i.e., panther) 
[11b] Which rushes to the cliff; 


[Ye] have destroyed! ” 


For the word baraba which I have rendered “[Ye] have de- 
stroyed ” see “ Page 15 § 78 ” below. 

The words boroyan-tur Siqayu / cino metii (YCPS 2.11b4-5) 
are rendered “. . . wie ein Wolf, der im Regensturm sich auf sein 
Opfer stiirzt, . . .” “ Regensturm ” must be a lapsus for “ Schnee- 
sturm ” which is the translation of boro’an and boro’on on page 19 
of the Worterbuch. (Cf. also page 27 § 108 of the translation 
where boro’an [YCPS 3.12a3] is rendered “Schneesturm.”) The 
Chinese gloss on the word (YCPS 2.11b4) is /AS¥ “ snow storm ” 
(lit., “ snow in the wind ”). A somewhat closer translation of the 
Mongolian text would read: “. . . even as a wolf, which relies on 
a snow storm...” PELuiotT (op. cit., p. 136 § '78) translated these 
words: “... tel le loup qui prend appui sur la tempéte, ...” (The 
word “ tempéte,” in my opinion, is too general, for it does not 
evoke in the reader’s mind the picture of a snow storm.) The 
word for “rain” in the Secret History is qura. Cf. HaEntscu, 
Worterbuch, p. 72. 


Page 15 § 78 
The final verses of the scolding by Ho’eliin Ujin run (YCPS 
2.12a2-3) : 
bariju ili sa’arayu 
bars metii 
balamud dobtulyu 
barwy metii 
baraba 


Haeniscy rendered these verses: “»... seid ihr... wie ein 
Tiger, der beim Zupacken nicht fehlt, wie ein Barus = Tier, das 
blindlings anstiirmt! ...”” Prxior translated the same verses 
(op. cit., p. 186 §'78): “«... tel le tigre qui saisit sans tarder, tel 
le chien baraq qui se jette a l’aveuglée [sic], vous vous étes épuisés. 
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.. ».” Haeniscu did not translate the word baraba “ [ye] have 
destroyed.” Pr.uiot rendered it “ vous vous étes épuisés ” which, 
of course, is incorrect. In note 3 Hamsis states: “[Le texte mongol 
écrit barug avec la traduction interlinéaire (II, 12a) HK% cheou 
ming «nom de quadrupéde », aprés correction de % sseu en * hei. 
L’auteur traduit par « chien baragq » en se basant sur |’interpréta- 
tion de Gomboiev qui rend le méme mot dans |’Altan Tobéi', 12* 
par «chien de garde », et suppose qu'il est l’équivalent du ture 
baraq.|” Prtxtot’s correction of the text is ingenious. So far as 
I know, there is no word barus attested elsewhere. It may be 
that the copyist was influenced by the word bars immediately 
above and thus altered barwy to barus. For baraq in Turkish cf. 
“baraq (R. IV, 1477) langhaarigen Hund, der nach dem Volks- 
glauben aus einem der beiden letzten Eier eines alten Adlers 
entsteht I, 315, 13 (AM II, 120, 7)” (C. Brockxetmann, Mittel- 
tiirkischer Wortschatz, p. 31). If Prtiiot’s correction is to be 
accepted, Harniscn’s “ Barus = Tier” must disappear. I should 
render these verses as follows: 


“Even as the tiger, 
Which, in seizing [its prey], does not hesitate; 
Even as the barwy (i.e., dog) , 
Which rushes headlong [upon its prey], 
[Ye] have destroyed! ” 


Page 17 § 83 

Delete the number “ 84” before the words “ Im Einverstandnis 
... and intercalate it before the words “ Er, Temudschin war- 
tete, ...” at the beginning of the next paragraph. 

Passing close by Temiijin who is hiding in the water Soryan 
(or Sorqan) Sira says to him: edé’e mani tarqa’ulun baraju eke- 
ben de’iiner-iyen erin od (YCPS 2.20b5-21a1). Harniscu trans- 
lated this “ Warte jetzt, bis wir richtig auseimandergegangen sind, 
und dann geh und suche deine Mutter und Briider!” Prtuior 
rendered the same text (op. cit., p. 1388 § 83): “«A présent, 
quand nous achevons de nous disperser, va chercher ta mére et 
tes fréres cadets ...».” In this instance, HAENIscuH’s translation is 
right and Petuiot’s is wrong. We have here an interesting use of 
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the causative to express the idea of “ to wait until...” The words 
mani targa’ulun baraju are literally “ finishing causing us to dis- 
perse,” i. e., “ letting us completely disperse.” For this use of the 
causative in the Ordos dialect cf., e.g., the expression “ s6nd 
Bolgo- attendre jusqu’A ce qu'il fasse nuit; Dzogsolt‘-ug"t jawat 
séno 7 j'ai marché sans discontinuer jusqu’é ce qu'il fit 
nuit; (Mostaenrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.77b) . 


Page 17 § 84 

The words ani targa’ulun baraju dotora-ban sedkijii (YCPS 
2.21b3) are rendered “ Er, Temudschin, wartete, bis sie alle au- 
seinander gegangen waren, und iiberlegte dann bei sich: - 
PELLIOT (op. cit., p. 139 § 84) translated the same text: “ Comme 
ceux-la achevaient de se disperser, [Tamujin] songea en lui-méme: 

..” Here again, Harniscn’s version is right and PELLIoT’s is 
wrong. 


Page 18 § 87 

After those, who had come to the home of Soryan (or Sorqan) 
Sira in search of Temiijin, had left, Soryan (or Sorqan) Sira, who 
had hidden Temiijin in a cart full of wool, said to him: namayi 
hiinesii’er keyisgen a{l|daba (YCPS 2.25b1).. Harniscu rendered 
these words quite exactly as “ . Fast hattest du mich als Asche 


in alle Winde wehen lassen! .. .“ ”’ Prxiiot’s translation reads 
(op. cit., p. 189 § 87): “ «Tu as failli nous faire disperser au vent 
comme de la cendre. . . .»” In the latter “ nous” is a lapsus for 


“ce 


me.” There is, however, a nuance in these words which is not 
apparent in either of these translations. On page 186 of his 
article “ Contributions 4 l’histoire de |’Asie Centrale” in RO 15 
(1948) 159-195, Wiadystaw Kotwicz wrote (pp. 186-187) : 


Le foyer familial est dans la vie des nomades de 1’Asie Centrale le point 
le plus important de habitation et ce qui assure ]’unité de la famille. C’est 
la que le feu est continuellement maintenu afin d’étre prét et 4 disposition 
au moment voulu. . . . Les éléments du foyer sont donc le feu et la cendre; 
leur entretien est une tache de premiére importance pour la vie de la famille. 
Disperser la cendre et .éteindre le feu mérite le plus grand chatiment; c’est 
le plus grand malheur, car c’est la fin du nomade et de sa famille. On lit 
dans |’Histoire secréte que Soryan (Soryan)-Sira obligé de sauver le jeune 
Témutchin qui cherchait chez lui refuge, fuyant les ennemis et exposant son 
hdéte au danger—lui reprochait plus tard: » tu as failli me faire jeter & tous 
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les vents, comme les cendres (de mon foyer) <«%) [®) Histoire secréte, éd. 
de Haenisch, p. 14; namayi hiinesii’er keyisgen atdaba ({§ 87).], car si l’on 
découvrait l’acte que Soryan-sira venait de commettre, la [187] cendre de son 
foyer aurait été dispersée au vent et il périrait, lui-méme et sa famille. 


The mere addition of the words “(de mon foyer) ” in the transla- 
tion by Korwicz brings out clearly the nuance of the original. 


Page 22 § 100 

The words béken qara’utai tergen-tiir unwulju (YCPS 2.44b1) 
are rendered: “. .. setzte ... auf einen schwarzen Deichsel- 
karren, . . .” The word bdken is not translated. Kozin (op. cit., 
p. 96 § 100) rendered the same words: “. . . ycawMdla ee B KPbITHIii 
BO30K [seated her in the covered vozok (i. e., coach on runners) }.” 
Again, the word béken is not translated. PELuiot’s version reads 
(op. cit., p. 143 § 100): “. .. la fit monter dans une charette 
« noire.» [sic] ...” His text (op. cit., p. 22 § 100) has “ nikan.” 
The translators have been faced with a difficult problem, because 
the word bdéken is not glossed and, so far as I know, is not attested 
elsewhere. In such a case, the translators should indicate in some 
manner that a word is not being rendered. Tacit omission is not 
fair to the reader. I should prefer to include the word in my 
translation, rendering the text “. . . having [her] ride in the béken 
black wagon ” and indicating in a note that the meaning of béken 
is unknown. 

The words ger ci oyira buyu (YCPS 2.45a4-5) are rendered 
“., Die Jurte ist ganz nahe. . . .“” A closer translation would 
be: “As for the yurt, it is near.” In his Woérterbuch (p. 26) 
HaeEniscu observed that ¢i is “e. hervorhebende Partikel” and 
translated these words “ die Jurte, die ist ganz nahe.” The word 
“ ganz,” of course, corresponds to nothing in the Mongolian. The 
word ¢i is the same as the word ¢u of the later written language. 
In the Ordos dialect we have “-t3‘i partic. concessive; partic. cor- 
roborative; s’emploie parfois par euphonie dans les chansons; 
léquivalent frangais est parfois: « aussi», « quant 4» | .. . [mo. 
éu; cf. Hist. secr., Il, f. 45r. (Haenisch, 100) ger ci quant a la 
maison]” (A. Mostasrt, Dictionnaire ordos 2.700a-b) . PELLIOT 
(op. cit., p. 114 § 100) rendered the same text: “ «Pour ce qui 
est de la demeure, elle est prés. . . .».” 
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Page 22 § 101 

Upon orders from their seniors the younger brothers and sons 
of the Merkid soldiers seeking Temiijin dismount to search the 
wagon of Qo’ayéin Emegen,—the wagon in which Borte Ujin is 
concealed. At this point the text reads (YCPS 2.47a1-3) : de’ii-ner 
ko’tid inu ba(u)’uju qa’atai tergen-ii qa’alya abqui-lu’a dotora 
gatuyje gii’tin sa’uju ... HaEniscu rendered this: “ Die jiingeren 
Briider und Sdhne sassen ab, und als sie die Tiir des Karrens 
aufrissen, sass darin ein Frauensmensch.” This translation fails 
to account for the word qga’atai which is used as an epithet of 
tergen. This word is written #8 PI & (qa a tai=qa’atai) (YCPS 
2.47a2) and is not glossed. Harniscu reconstructed it as “ ha’- 
altai ” in his edition of the text (p. 17 § 101). In his Wérterbuch 
(p. 54) he translated it “ mit Tiir versehen? ” Such a reconstruc- 
tion is, however, open to question. We have just encountered the 
word qgara’utai in YCPS 2.44b1 above in the expression béken 
gara’utai tergen-tiir, which Harniscu translated (p. 22 § 100) 
“auf einen schwarzen Deichselkarren.” The first appearance 
of the word gara’utai in the Secret History as an epithet of 
tergen is in YCPS 1.4a4 where it is written & (error for P@) # 
(error for #4) JUG, i. e., ga ra u tai = qara’utai. There, as in YCPS 
2.44b1, the Chinese gloss is # (hei) “black.” For the term 
gara’utai tergen cf. VLApImirtTsSov, Le régime social, p. 41, note 4. 
The significance of the term poses a problem which I cannot dis- 
cuss here. Whether the word written P81 (qa a tai = qa’atai) 
in YCPS 2.47a2 may be considered a corruption of P8B#IILE (qa 
ra u tai=qara’utai) is, however, extremely doubtful. As in the 
case of boken in the entry “ Page 22 § 100” above, tacit omission 
of a difficult word is not fair to the reader. I should prefer to 
include the word in my translation, rendering the text “. . . the 
younger brothers and sons dismounted and, when they took off 
the door of the qa’atai wagon, [they discovered that] a lady was 
sitting within. . .” 


Page 24 § 104 
Onggan, recalling his promise of the previous year to Temiijin, 
says (YCPS 3.2a4): edd’e tere tige-diir-iyen giiriin . . . HAENISCH 
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rendered these words “ Jetzt komme ich auf jene Worte von mir 
guriick: . . .” This is certainly not the meaning of the Mongolian. 
The expression iige-diir-iyen giir- means “to keep one’s word.” 
See my remarks on “ Page 38 § 127” below. Prxuior’s translation 
(op. cit., p. 146 § 104) “ «A présent, fidéle 4 ces miennes paroles, 
.. »” is much better. I should render it: “ Now keeping those 
my words, ...” 


Page 25 § 105 

The words 6nér nikentan busutu bida (YCPS 3.4a2) are ren- 
dered “ Sind wir nicht eines Stammes? ” Prxuior (op. cit., p. 146 
§ 105) rendered the same words with a lacuna: “* est-ce que nous 
ne sommes pas d’une méme.......... *?’” Tn note 1 on pages 
146-147, Hampis remarked: “([Le texte mongol écrit 6ndr; mal- 
heureusement la traduction interlinéaire (III, 4a) ne donne rien. 
Haeniscu, Worterbuch, p. 125, traduit par Geruch? « odeur », ce 
qui est assez peu probable, bien qu’il veuille que dans ce passage 
«d’une méme odeur> soit l’équivalent «d’un méme peuple >. 
L’auteur ne pense pas qu’il doive [147] s’agir du méme mot que 
hiiniir du § 55. Il en rapproche le 6niir donné par Ramstedt dans 
son Kalm. Wort., 296°, que celui-ci traduit par: « zahlreich >, 
« zahlreiche familie ».]” It is true that HAmniscu registers 6ndr 
in his Worterbuch (p. 125) as follows: “onor (Glosse fehlt) 
Geruch?, ~ nikantan, von einem Geruche = von einem Volke 105, 
4.” On page 144 of the Worterbuch under the entry “ -tan pl. v. 
-tai, tu” we find “onor nikan- ~ Leute von demselben Geruch 
(Klan?) 105, 4°.” His translation, however, in both the first 
edition (p. 26) and the second (p. 25) is “Stamm.” This is only 
one of the many differences between the Worterbuch and the 
translation. It is, therefore, fair to assume that Harniscu, too, 
came to identify the word 6nér with the word G6niir to which 
reference is made above. In any case, he could hardly have failed 
to notice that in the free Chinese translation the word is rendered 
SK (tsung-tsu) “clan” (YCPS 3.6b5). There can be no ques- 
tion that the word is, indeed, the 6niir of the written language. 
The Kalmuck form is “6énr zahlreich, zahlreiche familie, mit 
vielen kindern | 6. bajn balxp reich an kindern und gut werden. 
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[6niir zu *6n-,s. 6ndéxa]” RaMsTEDT, op. cit., p. 296b) . In Ordos 

the form is precisely that of the Secret History: “ dnor qui est en 

grand nombre, nombreux, abondant, qui a une famille nombreuse; 

famille; n. pr. m. |... [mo. 6niir]” (Mosrazrt, op. cit., p. 534b) . 
For “ Boschaft ” read “ Botschaft.” 


Page 32 § 117 
The words qurimlan toyilan jiryalduju (YCPS 3.28b 2-3) are 


rendered “. . . und feierten dann miteinander bei Mahl und 
Tanz, ...° In note 1 on pages 65-66 of his article “ Une tribu 
méconnue .. .” PrELiiot remarked (p. 66) “ L’Histoire secréte, 


§ 117, parlant du temps ot Gengis-khan et Jamuga étaient en 
termes affectueux, les montre qurimlan toyilan jirqaldaju; qurimla- 
est le verbe dénominatif tiré de qurim, “ festin ”; jirqaldu- signifie 
“se réjouir ensemble”; quant 4 towilan, M. Haenisch (Worter- 
buch, 152, et Die geheime Geschichte, 32) Va traduit hypothéti- 
quement par “ danser ”’; mais le sens est évidemment “ festoyer ”; 
méme en mongol classique, nos dictionnaires connaissent encore 
l’expression double toi qurim au sens de “ repas de noces ”; c’est 
exclusivement au sens de “repas de noces” que tot (avec son 
dérivé toilug, “les éléments du repas de noces”) a survécu en 
turki du Turkestan chinois (cf. Shaw, Vocabulary, 82, 136) .” 


Page 33 § 123 

The phrase olon dayin-tur (YCPS 3.43a2) is rendered “ gegen 
die Feinde.” The word olon is not translated. It is accounted for 
in Pevuiot’s “contre les ennemis nombreux” (op. cit., p. 156 
§ 123). 


Pages 33-34 § 124 


After Temiijin was proclaimed Cinggis Qahan, Degei said in 
verse (YCPS 3.45b1-2) : 


Silegii irge 
Siilen bolyaju 
manayar bu 
megiidesii. 
qonoy-tur bu 
qojidasu. 
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Haeniscu rendered this: “Ich will die zweijahrigen Hammel 
als Suppe kochen und so am Morgen [34] nicht zu wenig bieten 
und zur Nacht sie nicht zu spat bieten .. .” ” Kozin’s versified 
version of the same text reads as follows (op. cit., p. 109 § 124): 


« KupHoro Oapauika 

Cyny HaBapuTb 

YTPOM He 3aMeJIO, 

B yoKWH He 3a0yyy. .. .> 

(“To make soup 
Of a fat lamb 
In the morning [ shall not be slow, 
At supper I shall not forget. . . .”] 


His prose version, however, reads: “«<Iloytpy He ynyilly A 
CBapuTb cyny u3 oOTOOpHoro GOapaHa, K yXKHMHy (Cc eo) He 
onosnaw. . . .»” [“In the morning J shall not fail to make 
soup of a choice ram, for supper I shall not be late (with food) . 
. . .”) Pewuiot’s version (op. cit., p. 156, § 124) reads as follows: 
“En préparant ta soupe avec un mouton chatré de deux ans, 
le matin je ne t’en laisserai pas manquer, 4 ton coucher je ne 
serai pas en retard.” 

None of these translations is satisfactory, but that by Kozin, 
particularly the prose version, is the closest to the text insofar as 
the general sense is concerned. Two words in particular have 
troubled the translators: (1) the verb megiidesii (HAENIscH’s 
“ megusdesu ” [Text], p. 25 §124, and Kozin’s “ megiisdesii ” 
[Text], p. 428 § 124, are unnecessary emendations) and (2) the 
substantive gonoy. Kozin alone rendered bu megiidesii correctly 
in his prose version by “He ynyuly #1” [“T shall not fail”). 
Haeniscn’s “ Ich will . . . nicht zu wenig bieten ” and PELLIo7T’s 
“je ne t’en laisserai pas manquer” are incorrect. The word 
qonoy was rendered as “ yxuH ” [“ supper ”| by Kozin. It is true 
that the word has this meaning. Cf., e.g., the Ordos “* xonok 
un jour et une nuit; action de passer la nuit; le repas du soir | . . . 
xonok ipe- manger le repas du soir; . . . [mo gonwy]” (A. Mos- 
TAERT, Dictionnaire ordos 1.353a). Against this interpretation, 
however, is the Chinese gloss (YCPS 3.45b2) on the words 
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gonoy-tur, which reads 7A#AYRF (su-ti shih) “nighttime.” Con- 
sequently, while admitting that Koz1n’s interpretation is reasona- 
ble, I do not believe that Kozin could justify his failure to follow 
the gloss. Harniscu’s “ zur Nacht ” is entirely correct; PELLIoT’s 
“a ton coucher” is, perhaps, misleading. Aside from these con- 
siderations, we must observe that Degei is merely assuring Cinggis 
Qahan that he will not fail to prepare his broth twice a day. I 
should render the text into English as follows: 


“In making broth 
Of a two-year-old wether, 
May I not fail 
In the morning; 
May I not be negligent 
At night.” 


Page 34 § 124 

The words of Dodai Cerbi which read ger dotora gergen tudqar-i 
basa’alasuwyai (YCPS 3.46a5) are rendered “ Ich werde die Dienst- 
leute in der Jurte beaufsichtigen.” Kozin (op. cit., p. 109 § 124) 
rendered this line as follows: “ omaii-uep6u nomyuua B cBoe 
Beene BCeX AOMONAZUeB UM cayr.” [“ Dodaj-éerbi received into 
his keeping all the domestics and servants.”] PELLIoT (op. cit., 
p. 157 §124) rendered the same text with a lacuna as follows: 
“ «Je gouvernerai Jes ............ * et les serviteurs 4 |’intérieur 
de la maison.» ” Note 4 by Hampis reads: “[Gdrgdn est glosé 
avec le mot tutgar (III, 46a) AO jen k’eou «personnes d’une 
famille». Haenisch, Worterbuch, p. 49, traduit par « Einzelper- 
sonen», «Familienmitglieder >», et combiné avec tutgar, p. 156, 
« Leute und Dienstleute ». Pour tutgar, cf. § 39.].” The definition 
of gergen tudqar on page 156 of Harniscu’s Worterbuch is not 
just “Leute und Dienstleute,” but “Leute (Angehérige) und 
Dienstleute.” His translation “ Dienstleute ” is certainly correct, 
but I prefer Kozin’s “ 4omMouagueB U Cir,” because in gergen 
tudqar we have two words, not one. 

The words gergen tudqar are attested in the Mongolian trans- 
lation of the Hsiao ching (unpublished) .15a2. It might prove 
useful to cite and translate the whole passage in which these words 
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are found. It reads as follows (14b6-15a3): noyalaqu kiimiin 
ger-iyen jasar-un boyol sibegegéid-tiir térii-yi ili endegiiliin 
bégetele em-e [15a] kébegiid-i yayun iigiiletele bur. tegiiber gergen 
tudgqar-un bayasqu sedkil-i anu abun ¢idaysabar ecige eke-diir 
inu tabiylan éidajwyui. “ When an officer administered his house- 
hold, inasmuch as he did not let one contravene the norm towards 
the slaves and female servants, why go so far as mentioning the 
wife [14a] and the sons? Therefore, whereas he was able to 
gain (lit., ‘to take’) the joyful hearts of the gergen tudqar, they 
were able to do service to his father and mother.” This renders 
the Chinese PRBARKAR BiH RRBFF BSAZEOUR 
EH. James Lecce, The Hsido King [= The Sacred Books of the 
East (2nd ed., 1889) III], p. 475, translated the Chinese text as 
follows: “ ‘ The heads of clans did not dare to slight their servants 
and concubines;—how much less would they slight their wives 
and sons! Thus it was that they got their men with joyful hearts 
(to assist them) in the service of their parents.” In this text, the 
words gergen tudqgar render the single Chinese word A (jén) 
which Leacr, as we have seen, translated by “men.” The word 
X. (jén) refers, of course, to all members of the household—the 
Fi32 (ch‘én ch‘ieh) and BF (ch‘i tzit) / boyol sibegegéid and 
em-e kdbegiid. And so the words gergen tudqar, which are used 
to translate it, also refer to all members of the household. 

The word gergen is an archaic plural in -n of gergei. Cf. nogan 
(YCPS 7.10a1 and 10b1) which is a plural of nogai “ dog” and 
qulayan (HITY I1B.22b2) which is a plural of gulayai “ robber.” 
Cf. Mostarrt, “ Ordosica,” p. 40 (87)... The only definition of 
gerget in KowALewsk1 (3.2518) is “épouse, épouse légitime.” 
The word is composed of ger “ house ” + the suffix -gei. For the 
denominal suffix -yai / -gei, cf. pp. 108-109 § 22 of N. Poppn’s 
article “‘ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen,” KS 


*In note 2 on pages 240-241 of his article “ Note sur les *Tuyuyun” in JA 236 
(1948) .239-241, Louis Hampis remarks (p. 241) with reference to the name of the 
Chii-tan 42F}: “il semble difficile de déterminer la valeur de la finale; on peut en 
rapprocher les alternances qu’offrent le nom du mouton: qgoy, gon du ture et goni(n) 
du mongol, ou le nom de I’or: altun, altyn, altan et altai.” As a matter of fact, 
Ch‘i-tan < Kitan <*Qitan is also a plural in -n, as demonstrated by Mostarrt 
(ibid.), who wrote: “ Cf. aussi le mot kitan “ K’itan ” qui est un pluriel de *kitai.. .” 
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20 (1923-1927) .89-125. Hence, gergei must have meant originally 
“one who is connected with the house,” “a domestic,” “a ser- 
vant ” and from that “ she who stays at home,” “the wife.” Cf. 
also the Chinese ZEA (chia-li-jén) “women; a wife.” Cf. 
Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 1943) p. (79), no. 594.65. In the expression gergen tudqar 
both in the Secret History and in the Hsiao ching the word gergen 


means “ domestic,” “ servant.” 
On page 29 of his article “ O Tu6eTcKO-mOHTOJbCKOM CJOBape 


Li-cihi gur-khan ” (“A propos du dictionnaire tibétain-mongol 
Li-cihi gur-khan”), Jloknazpr Axagemuu Hayx CCCP 1926 
(Comptes-Rendus de Académie des Sciences de l1URSS) , pp. 
27-30, B. Ya Vuaprmircoy wrote: 

6. gergen « MYX HW 2*KeHa >; khyo - 3ug - ri - bz’a- cho* ere eme 
inu gergen (f. 4v). Kak M3BeCTHO B 3TOM 3HaYeHHH COBO gergen 
Hurye OTMeYeCHO He OBIIO, 

[6. gergen “husband and wife”; khyo - Sug - ri - bz’a - cho ere 
eme inu gergen (f. 4v). As is known, the word gergen has not 
been observed anywhere in this meaning.] 


The Reverend Antoine Mostarrt has kindly brought to my 
attention a passage in the Sidi<n>ti kegiir-iin Cadig (Peking, 
undated) in which the word gergen is attested twice. The passage 
reads (f. 44a and b) : tegiin-ii manayar ber darasun-u iruyar-tayan 
urinam je kemen sedkibesii ber ese uriydaju qorusuju eyin sed- 
kiriin: ediige ene s6ni gergen anu soytoqui éay-tur, bi oduyad 
gerteki sayin ed-i anu qulyusuyai kemen sedkijii yoréciyad, ger-tiir 
inu oroju, sang-un dotur-a niyuju kebtebei. tendece [44b] gergen 
anu biirii tiigiisi boltala darasun uyuju soytoyad umtabai. “ The 
day after that [day], although he said to himself: ‘ He will invite 
me for [a drink of] what remains of his brandy (lit., “ the bottom 
of his brandy ”) ,’ as he was not invited, he became angry and, 
when he reflected thus, he said to himself: ‘ Now this [very] night, 
at the time when their servants are drunk, I shall go and shall 
steal their precious (lit., “ good ”) objects which are in the house,’ 


* The Tibetan text is printed in Tibetan letters in VLaprmircov’s 
article. 
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having gone, entering the house, he hid himself inside the store- 
room. Then their servants, having becoming drunk by drinking 
wine until twilight, fell asleep.” ? 

As for tudgar, the Chinese gloss in YCPS 1.23a4 is 18% (shih- 
huan) “ servant,” lit., “ [he who is] at one’s beck and calk.” Thus, 
gergen tudqar is literally “ domestics and servants.” 


Page 36 § 127 

The words iigiilegsen tiges-tiir-iyen giiriin are rendered “ haltet 
euer gegebenes Wort .. .” Prxuiot (op. cit., p. 159 § 127) ren- 
dered the same words “«. . . rappelez-vous les paroles que vous 
avez prononcées .. .»” In note 1 it is stated: “ Traduction 
incertaine. [Le texte mongol: iigiiliksdn digds-tiir-iydn giiriin a 
été traduit par Haenisch, Die Geheime Geschichte, p. 37, « haltet 
euer gegebenes Wort », ce qui n’est pas plus satisfaisant, le verbe 
giir-, étant glosé IV, 1b) par BJ tao qui a le méme sens de 
« parvenir ». [sic] « atteindre ».] ” 

As a matter of fact, Hamsts’ statement is inaccurate, for 
HaeEntscn’s translation is absolutely correct. The literal rendering 
in English would be “arriving at your words which [ye] did 
speak.” The meaning is “keeping the words which [ye] did 
speak.” For the Mongolian idiom iige-diir-iyen kiir-, cf. the words 
tinen tige-diir-iyen kiirtin in line 18 of the letter of Aryun to 
Philippe le Bel. Here, too, the literal rendering would be “ arriving 
at thy true word,” which means “ keeping thy true word.” 

It is curious that, whereas HaEniscu mistranslated the same 
expression in YCPS 3.2a4 and Pe.uiot translated it correctly 
(see “Page 24 § 104”), in this case Harniscu translated it 
correctly and Pr.uioT mistranslated it. 


Page 38 § 131 

Belgiitei, wounded by the sword of Biiri Béké, assures Cinggis 
Qahan that the wound is not serious and, in the words of the text 
(YCPS 4.9b2), says: bi iilii aljayu, which Harniscn rendered 
“ Mir ist nichts weiter geschehen.” This translation is not correct. 


*In this passage the younger brother (degiiii) is speaking with reference to his 
elder brother (aga). The use of anu (“eorum”) instead of inu (“eius”’)—the latter 
form does appear once in the passage—is, consequently, somewhat peculiar. 
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PELLIOT (op. cit., p. 161 § 131) rendered the same words “ Je ne 
m’épuise pas.” Note 1 on the same page reads: “ Traduction 
incertaine. [Le texte mongol: bi ili aljaqu, a été traduit par 
Haenisch, Die geheime Geschichte, 39) « Mir ist nichts weiter 
geschehen », ce qui n’est plus satisfaisant; aljaqu est glosé (IV, 
9b) par BE ngai « nuire » a < offrir du danger ».]” As a matter of 
fact, the word aljayu is glossed BE (ai-shih) , not just FE (ai) 
alone. The whole gloss reads (YCPS 4.9b2): #4083, which, 
literally translated, is: “As for me, nothing obstructs (or hin- 
ders) anything.” In other words, “ There is nothing wrong with 
me.” For the expression pu-ai-shih in Chinese cf. Mathews’ 
Chinese-English Dictionary, p. (4), no. 23.7: “ A443 unimpor- 


tant; ‘it doesn’t matter.’ ” 
The verb alja- is literally “to be tired,” “to be worn out,” 


“to be exhausted.” It is true that there is no such verb registered 
in our dictionaries. In line 18 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362, however, we find the word aljangyu 
in the sentence goyin-a elinéiig inu Qar-a yiucing ebedcin kiirtejii 
aljangyu boluysan-dur . . . “ Afterwards, when his great-grand- 
father, Qara, the yiucing (yu-ch‘éng [#7 *K)) , fell sick and became 
feeble, . . .” The word aljangyu is a deverbal adjective in -ngyu 
from the same verb alja-. (With the form aljangyu we may com- 
pare the forms aljiyangyu / aljiyangyui “fatigue, épuisement, 
accablement ” in KowALEwskI 1.93b.) Hence, we see that the 
words bi iilii aljayu which, literally translated, are “I am not ex- 
hausted,” really mean “There is nothing wrong with me.” Cf. also 
the free Chinese version (YCPS 4.10a2): BBYARE+A7H, 
which Palladij (op. cit., p. 65) rendered: « XoTb a uM paHeH'b, HO 
HeonacHo; . . .» [Although I am wounded, still not dangerously 
[so]; . . .”]. Whereas the translation by Harniscu is entirely 
incorrect, that by Pexxiort is correct only as a literal translation 
which does not give the real meaning. 


Page 63 § 172 

The words bidanu-ai s6ni-de a[y|tas-iyan bariju qonoju (YCPS 
6.11b1-2) are rendered: “ Unsere Leute hatten neben den Pferden 
geschlafen, Trense in der Hand.” Prxuiot (op. cit., p. 188 § 172) 
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rendered them: “ Les ndétres passérent la nuit en tenant [avec eux] 
leurs chevaux.” Neither translation is correct. These words were 
correctly rendered, however, by Antoine Mostarrt on page 
XXXVI of his Textes oraux ordos (Peip’ing, 1937) as “les 
notres, la nuit venue, ayant ramené du paturage leurs hongres, 
passérent (ainsi) la nuit (préts 4 tout événement) .” 


Page 65 § 174 

The words je teyin bé’esii ko’iin [17b] alja’ujai (YCPS 6.17a5- 
17b1) are rendered “ Gut, wenn dem so ist, dass dann nur mein 
Sohn keine Angelegenheiten hat!” Harniscu did not catch the 
nuance of the words ko’iin alja’ujai. As a matter of fact, they 
were correctly rendered by Mostazrt as “ “le garcon pourrait se 
fatiguer ” (= “‘ je crains que le garcon ne se fatigue)” on page 
XLVII of his Textes oraux ordos. Pe.ut1ot’s translation (op. cit., 
p. 188 § 174) “mon fils doit étre fatigué” is much better than 
that by Harntscu, but it, too, misses the nuance of the dubitativus 
I in ’ujai which is caught in that by Mostarrr. 


Page 65 § 175 

The words yaras-iyan ana‘ai idii’iii-e (YCPS 6.18b4-5) are 
rendered: “der seine Wunden noch nicht ausgeheilt hatte, . . .” 
In his Woérterbuch (p.'7) the words ana’ai tidii’iii-e are translated 
“bevor er geheilt war.” Neither of these translations is quite 
accurate. The verb ana- “to heal” is intransitive. The subject 
of ana’ai is yaras-iyan. It is true that -iyan is the accusativus of 
the possessivus-reflexivus, but the use of the accusativus instead 
of the nominativus as subject of a verb in a subordinate clause is 
extremely common in the Secret History. Prwutior’s translation 
(op. cit., p. 188 § 175): “ dont les blessures n’étaient pas encore 
guéries ...” is correct. A still closer rendering of the text is “ Alors 
que ses blessures n’étaient pas encore guéries ” found on page 126 
§ 140 of A. de Swept and A. Mostarrt, Le dialecte monguor, 
IT? partie, Grammaire (1945) . 


Page 71 § 182 


The name Ala | Qu3 | Digid | Quri (YCPS 6.44a1) is transcribed 
“ Alachu schidigitchuri.” Ala means “ Mottled ” in Turkish. Cf. 
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A. von Gasaltn, Alttiirkische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1941) , p. 293a 
(“ ala bunt, aussatzig, Aussatz ”). Qui means “ Bird ” in Turkish. 
Cf. A. von GaBAIn, ibid., p. 331b (“ qui Vogel”). Digid = Tigtt, 
plural of Tigin which means “ Prince” in Turkish. Cf. A. von 
GaBAIN, ibid., p. 341b (“ tigin [Plural: tigit] Prinz”). Quri=? 
Quri which means “ West ” in Turkish. Cf. A. von Gaxatn, ibid., 
p. 33la (“ quri [o ?] Westen”). In 1914 PeLxior reconstructed 
the name from Chinese sources as “ AlaquS-tagin-quli” on page 
631 of his article “ Chrétiens d’Asie Centrale et d’Extréme-Orient,” 
TP 15 (1914) .623-644 + plate on 644*. 


Page 77 § 190 

The name Ala Qui Digid Quri (YCPS 7.13b4; 14a3, 5; 15a2) is 
transcribed “ Alachu schidigitchuri” in the first two instances 
(13b4 and 14a3) ; it is replaced with the pronoun “er” in the 
third (14a5); and is transcribed “ Schidigitchuri” in the fourth 
(15a2). “Schidigitchuri” is certainly a lapsus for “ Alachu 
schidigitchuri.” For the correct form of this name see “ Page 71 
§ 182 ” above. 


Page 79 § 193 

When Cinggis was in the Sa’ari Steppe in the summer of the 
rat year (1204), Dodai Cerbi proposed that, before engaging in 
battle with the Naiman, he let their thin horses graze on the 
Steppe and, to quote the text, amitu ele gii’iin tutum ere-yin 
tabun anggida yal-nu’ud tiilejii yal-iyar oyjadyaya (YCPS 7.23b2- 
3). Harniscu rendered this: “.. . . Und wir wollen durch Pup- 
pen und durch Feuer, indem wir fiir jeden Mann (dieser Puppen) 
an fiinf Stellen Feuerbrande anziinden, den Feind tauschen und 
in Furcht halten....“ ” In his “ Erlauterungen ” (page 158 § 193) 
HaeEniscu remarks: “Von der Kriegslist mit Puppen, die an die 
Lagerfeuer oder gar auf die Pferde gesetzt werden, spricht Plano 
Carpini S. 124, Nr. 4, und auch d’Ohsson nach Berichten Raschid 
ed Dins.” In the case of Fr. Iohannes de Plano Carpini, HaENniscu 
is referring, of course, to the famous passage in the Ystoria Mon- 
galorum which reads (P. Anastasius VAN DEN WyNGAERT, Sinica 
Franciscana 1 [1929].82): “et faciunt aliquando ymagines homi- 
num et ponunt super equos. Hec ideo faciunt ut multitudo magna 
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bellancium esse credatur.” It is not immediately apparent how 
Haeniscu could have translated amitu ele gii’iin as “ Puppen.” 
In his Woérterbuch (p.'7) he rendered these words as “ alle Mann, 
die am Leben sind, etwa lebende Manner, YP €3€ Maskierung- 
struppen 193, 23.” It must have been the free Chinese translation 
$= (i-ping) “ Maskierungstruppen ” which inspired “ Puppen.” 
There is nothing about “ Puppen ” in the text, which simply says: 
“¢ |. We shall, each living person, light fires in five places per 
man and we shall terrify them (i.e., the Naiman) with the fire. 

. .” Anerror of this sort is particularly unfortunate, because it 
becomes established in the literature. Thus on page 192 of René 
Grovusset’s Le conquérant du monde (Vie de Gengis-khan) 
(Paris, 1944) we find “‘. . . De plus, afin de donner le change a 
l’ennemi, dressons des mannequins pour le jour et que, la nuit, 
chacun allume cing feux bien espacés. . . .” This not only propa- 
gates Harniscu’s error, but introduces a new element “ pour le 
jour ” which is entirely unwarranted. Immediately below, the 
words tediii Sa’ari ke’er-i delgen ba (u) ’uju amitu ele gii’iin tabun 
anggida yal-nu’ud tiile’iilba (YCPS 7.24b2-3) are rendered “So 
lagerten sie iiber die ganze Sa’ari-Steppe verstreut, und bei jeder 
Puppe liess er an fiinf Stellen Feuer anziinden.” Here again, 
amitu ele gii’iin is rendered “ bei jeder Puppe.” However, we must 
translate the passage as follows: “And so, spreading over the 
Sa’ari Steppe, they camped and he (i.e., Cinggis Qahan) had 
[every] living person light fires in five places.” 


Page 96 § 202 

The name Ala Qu3 Digid Quri (YCPS 8.26b3-4) is transcribed 
“ Alachu schidigitchuri.” For a discussion of the name see “ Page 
71 § 182” and “ Page 77 § 190 ” above. 


Page 109 § 230 

The words uyilsun gor / ubis kiki-tir / udal tigei bayidaltan / 
uriyaryun kebte’iil minu (YCPS 10.2a2-4) are rendered “. . . 
meine flinken Nachtwachen, die ihr ohen Saéumen auf eurem 
Posten waret, wenn die Birkenholzkécher auch nur die schwichste 
Bewegung machten .. .”” On page 79 of his article “ Les formes 
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avec et sans q- (k-) initial en ture et en mongol” in TP (1943- 
1944) .73-101, Pe.xior translated the same words “ » Quand vous 
remuez & peine vos carquois en écorce de bouleau, vous vous tenez 
debout sans retard, alertes, 6 mes gardes; . . .””” Without dis- 
cussing here the problem presented by his translation, I only wish 
to observe that in note 1 on page 79 he remarked: “ Uyilsun, mo. 
écrit uyisun (>kalm. isn) et uyilsun, est bien I’ “ écorce de 
bouleau ”, comme il est dit dans la traduction chinoise interlinéaire 
et dans Haenisch, Woérterbuch, 168. Ce ne peut étre qu’une in- 
advertance lorsque Haenisch, Die geheime Geschichte der Mon- 
golen, 114, parle de “ Birkenholzkécher ”; les carquois étaient 
ornés d’écorce de bouleau (cf. wyisun quida-, “ coller [des bandes] 
d’écorce de bouleau [sur un arc] ”, dans Kowalewski, 330°) , mais 
n’étaient pas en bois de bouleau. Le mss. d’Ulan-Bator (f°. 104b 
de ma copie) a fautivement wyilasun.” In note 3 on the same 
page he remarked: “On a bien aussi uriyarqun dans le mss. 
d’Ulan-Bator. La traduction chinoise est %#! chouang-li, ce qui 
est plutét “ alerte ”, comme |’a adopté Haenisch (“flink”) dans 
sa traduction (Die geheime Geschichte, 114), que “ joyeux” 
([sic] frohgesinnt ”) qu’il avait indiqué dans son Worterbuch, 116. 
Le mot n’est pas attesté en mongol classique, mais il a survécu, 
avec le méme sens, dans le kalm. uralyi, uralyv, qui semble re- 
monter a un doublet uriyaryui de uriyarqun (cf. Ramstedt, Kalm. 
Wort., 450 *) .”. The word is also attested in Ordos where we have 
" yralga souple, habile, doux, docile, accueillant, acommodant | 
. .. [ef. mo. uriyalya jégelen souple et doux au toucher; Hist. 
secr., X, f. 2r. (Haenisch, 230) uriyaryun kebte’iil gardes de nuit 
alertes; mo. uralyw flexible, docile]” (Mostarrt, Dictionnaire 
ordos 2.738a) . 


Page 113 § 239 

In presenting the peoples of the forest to his eldest son Jé¢i, 
Cinggis says: kd’iid-iin minu aqa éi ger-teée [16b] sayt yaréu mor 
sayitu. odwysan yajar-a ere ayta-yi iilii joba’an dljeitii hoi-yin 
irgen-t oro’ulju ireba (YCPS 10.16a5-16b3).. Harniscu rendered 
this: “. Du, der alteste meiner Séhne, bist zum ersten Male von 
Hause ausgezogen und bist einen guten Weg gegangen. Du bist 
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nach Unterwerfung des ,gliickhaften‘ Waldvolkes heimgekehrt, 
ohne dort im Lande Mann und Pferd geschadigt und iiberan- 
strengt zu haben... .”” With the exception of “Male” for 
“Mal” this version is identical with that in the first edition 
(p. 117 § 239). I have already presented a new translation of the 
text in note 64 on page 107 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 
It reads as follows: “‘ Eldest of my sons, having just issued from 
the house, thou hast had good luck (lit., “a good way”). With- 
out wounding or without causing men or geldings to suffer in the 
lands in which thou hast gone, thou hast returned (lit., “come ”) , 
having subjugated (lit., “ caused to enter”) the fortunate peoples 
of the forest.’”” The error in this translation arises from the fact 
that Harentscu punctuated the text “mor sayitu oduhsan. hajar 
a” instead of “ mor sayitu. oduhsan hajar a.” (Kozin makes the 
same error in his edition of the text [p. 492 § 239]; his translation 
[p. 175 § 239] is, consequently, also incorrect.) My translation of 
the words mor sayitu is based on that proposed by the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt in a letter to me dated 25 July 1947 which I 
have also cited in note 64 on page 107 of “'The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 ...” The citation reads: 


Quant a l’expression mor sayitu, elle équivaut a sayin mértii (cf. Dict. ordos 
sous les mots sat‘, sd‘t‘y ot vous trouverez plusieurs expressions construites 


‘ 


identiquement). Le sens littéral de mér sayitu est donc “ ayant une bonne 
voie ”, mais il ne s’agit pas de route, chemin: il faut prendre l’expression dans 
un sens figuré et comprendre: “ ayant bien réussi dans ton entreprise, ayant 
eu de la bonne chance dans ton expédition ”. D’ailleurs le mot mér a encore 
actuellement le sens de “ bonne chance ” chez les Kalmouks (Voir Ramstedt, 
Kalm. Wért.) . 

A rapprocher le passage de la lettre d’Arghun: tngri-de mor Ggtejii tede 
irge abubasu “Si, bonne chance étant octroyée par le Ciel, nous nous rendons 
maitres de ces peuples ”. M. Kotwicz traduit: “le Ciel nous accordant aide ”, 
mais ce n’est pas tout 4 fait cela. 


Page 118 § 245 

The words dayir etiigen-i danglasun-u tediii biikiii-ece (YCPS 
10.40a3) are rendered “ » Seit der Zeit, als die machtige Erde so 
gross war wie ein Klumpen, . . .“” In note 1 on pages 58-59 of 
his article “ Une tribu méconnue ... ,” PELLIOT wrote: “ Dans 
)Histoire secréte encore (§ 245), dayir reparait comme une epi- 
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théte de la “terre ”; la traduction chinoise interlinéaire le rend 
par X ta, “ grand ”, et cette interprétation a été conservée par 
Haenisch dans son Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca tobca’an 
34, et dans sa traduction (Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, 
123, “die machtige Erde”). Mais il est [59] évident que les 
auteurs de la version chinoise ont interprété au hasard un mot 
qu’ils ne connaissaient plus. En ture, KaSyari (Brockelmann, 72) 
indique expressément yayiz, “ brun foncé”’, comme une épithete 
de la terre, et yayiz yer, “la terre brune”, s’est rencontré dans 
les textes de Turfan (cf. Bang et von Gabain, Tiirk. Turfan- 
Texte I, 245, 266) et dans le Survarnaprabhasa (éd. Radlov et 
Malov, 529-530). On doit de méme traduire “la terre brune ” 
dans |’Histoire secréte. La correspondance phonétique mongol 
dayir (<*dayi7) — ture yayiz est rigoureuse.” 


Page 129 § 257 

The name “Semisgab” (YCPS, Sup. 1.38b5) is our “ Samar- 
kand.” On page 159 of his review of “ Die letzten Feldziige . . .” 
(AM 9[1933].547-548) in TP $1 (1934-1935) 157-167, Pexuior 
remarked in his comments on “P. 507, 1. 2”: “je montrerai 
ailleurs comment Samisgab a di naitre, par altération graphique, 
de Samisgant = Samiz-kant, Samarkand.” 


Page 138 § 272 

The words olon ulus-i de’ere Cinu aciju dgba (YCPS, Sup. 
2.23a3-4) are rendered “ [Unser Vater ... hat . . .] dir alle 
Volker auf deine Schultern gelegt....“ ” The word olon does not 
mean “alle.” It appears again immediately below in the expres- 
sion olon Mongyol ulus dnecirekiin. In the latter instance it is not 
accounted for in Harniscn’s translation which reads “‘. . . dann 
ware das Manghol-Volk verwaist ...’” Cf. my translation “.. . 
“the numerous Mongol people would become orphaned .. .’” 
on page 317 of my article “ The Expression Jéb Ese Bol- in the 
Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 11 (1948) 311-320. As 
for the words in question, they were translated “‘ [notre pére] t’a 
chargé du gouvernement des nombreux peuples’ (litt.: a chargé 
sur toi les nombreux peuples)” by the Reverend Antoine Mo- 
STAERT in a letter to me dated 8 August 1947, which I have cited 
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in note 133 on page 116 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
im...” 


Page 146 § 280 


On page 17 of his article “ Autour de Gengis-khan ” in Bul- 
letin de la Société Suisse des Amis de l Extréme-Orient 8 (1946) . 
3-22, Robert Fazy states that Pexuiot’s translation of the Secret 
History stops with § 185, but will be completed by Hamsis. He 
adds: “ «Elle présentera, m’écrit le savant frangais, de grandes 
différences *) [°*) Le hasard d’une lecture m’a permis de con- 
stater une de ces différences, non sans intérét. Dans son travail 
sur Les Mongols et la Papauté, note 3 de la page 22 du tirage a 
part, Paul Pelliot observe que, dans le paragraphe 280 de |’ Histoire 
secréte, Ogédai, est qualifié de dalai-in qu’an [sic] . . . Khan 
océanique. Or, dans le paragraphe 280 de la GG, d’E. Haenisch, 
Ogédai, est qualifié, simplement de han, sans l’adjectif caracté- 
ristique « océanique ».] avec celle de M. Haenisch, qui ne disposait 
pas de nombreux renseignements utilisés par M. Pelliot et tradui- 
sait sur un texte trés fautif ».” 

Fazy read HarEniscu’s translation too rapidly. Although Harn- 
scH renders the words Ogédei qahan of the original text (YCPS, 
Sup. 2.51b; Harntscu [Text] 100 § 280 [Ogodai hahan]}) as “ Ogo- 
dai han” ([Translation] 152 § 280) , the words dalai yin qahan-u 
(YCPS, Sup. 2.52a5; Harntscu [Text] 101 § 280 [dalai yin hahan 
mo]) were rendered by Harniscu as “des Weltherrschers ” 
([(Translation] 152 § 280). The interlinear Chinese translation is 
WAM SRA (hai-nei-ti huang-ti-ti) (YCPS, Sup. 2.52a5). The 
expression is not rendered in the smooth, abridged translation. In 
Haeniscn’s translation the word “Welt” is the equivalent of 
PELuIioT’s “ océanique ” and, I daresay, is more intelligible to the 
reader. 

The statement by Hamaits that Harniscu “ traduisait sur un 
texte trés fautif ” is extremely misleading. Although Yeu Té-hui’s 
edition of the text has a number of errors which are not found in 
the edition reproduced photolithographically by The Commercial 
Press, they are, for the most part, clerical errors or misprints which 
HaeEniscu recognized and corrected. I do not believe that Yeh 
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Té-hui’s text should be called “ trés fautif.” As a matter of fact, 
on page 256 of his review of Manghol un niuca tobca’an in TP 
32 (1936) 355-359, Pexior himself referred to Yea Té-hui’s 
edition only as “ souvent fautive.” Of particular importance is his 
statement (ibid.): “Les mss. que j’ai eus entre les mains, meil- 
leurs parfois, confirment les conjectures plutét qu’ils ne fournissent 
des lecons nouvelles. Ceci en gros naturellement; chacun pourra 
juger du secours fourni par d’autres mss. quand M. Tch’en Yuan 
aura publié les variantes du mss. qui a appartenu a Palladius et 
dont j’ai remis un jeu de photographies a la Bibliotheque Nationale 
de Peiping (Pékin) .” 


Page 157 § 188 
In line 10 of this note “gesprocchen” is a misprint for 


“ gesprochen.” 
F. W.C. 


Fune Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xvii+ 368. $5.00. 


This short history gives an authoritative and comprehensive 
account of the development of Chinese philosophy from antiquity 
to the present time. It is not an abridgment of the author’s larger 
work, Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih in Chinese, of which the first 
volume has been translated by Professor Derk Boppr and pub- 
lished by Henri Vetcu under the title A History of Chinese 
Philosophy (Peiping, 1937), and of which three chapters of the 
second volume have appeared in HJAS.’ In this shorter work, 
which is intended for the general public, a new organization has 
been adopted and new materials have been added. The result 
is a well-balanced treatment of the important schools. The two 
chapters on Buddhism may seem too brief, but the author has 
explained that his discussion is centered on Chinese Buddhism 
rather than Buddhism in China. The headings of most of the 
chapters are neat and attractive. For example, the three phases of 


* Chap. 1 of vol. 2 appeared in HJAS 9 (1947) .195-201, chap. 10 in ibid. 7 (1942) .89- 
125 and chap. 18 in ibid., pp. 1-51. 
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Taoism (represented by Yane Chu, Lao-tzi, and Chuang-tzii) , 
the idealistic and realistic wings of Confucianism (represented by 
Mencius and Hsiin-tzii) , and the rationalists and sentimentalists 
of Neo-Taoism (in the third and fourth centuries) are terms which 
will easily register in the reader’s mind. 

In a book by such a leading authority as Professor Func there 
is little for a layman to criticize. However, it may be pointed out 
that some of the remarks in the work are what the Chinese call 
i-chia chih-yen —#ZB , i.e., dicta of one master or one school. 
These include his new theory on the origin of the Six Schools in 
ancient China, his date of the system of thought represented in 
the work Lao-tzi as the second phase of Taoism, and his uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the Liu-tsu t‘an-ching AMAR, or Satra 
Spoken by the Sixth Patriach as Hui-néng’s own autobiography. 
Controversal theories on these problems are still held by other 
authorities in the field. 

The student of history may question the validity of Professor 
Fune’s generalization on the background of Chinese philosophy 
(Chap. 2). The linkage of Chinese philosophy to a continental 
country, an agricultural society, and a family state (in contrast 
with Greek philosophy which appeared in a maritime country, 
commercial society, and city-states) seems to be an oversimplified 
materialistic interpretation. To call Confucianism and Taoism 
“the rationalization of theoretical expression of aspects of the 
life of the farmers ” (p. 20) is rather misleading. The statement 
may help to interpret the prominent position enjoyed by these 
two schools of philosophy, but it does not necessarily explain their 
origin. A study of the proverbs that may have been composed by 
the farmers would reveal a resemblance to some tenets of Con- 
fucianism and especially Taoism, but the date and authorship of 
such proverbs are very difficult to acertain. Professor Func has 
defined philosophy as “systematic, reflective thinking on life ” 
and has admitted that “ there are not many who think reflectively 
on life, and still fewer whose reflective thinking is systematic ” 
(p. 10). The few Chinese philosophers did live in a society which 
was predominantly agricultural in character, but they were not 
farmers themselves. As members of the leisured class, their life 
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was considerably different from that of the farmers. It is signifi- 
cant that neither Confucius nor Mencius classified himself with 
the farmers, although both spoke for the rights and interests of 
the people. Confucius disapproved the proposal of a disciple to 
study agriculture and called him “a small man” (Lraen, The 
Confucian Analects, pp. 264-265). Mencius stressed the “ uni- 
versally recognized ” principle: “Some labor with their minds, 
and some labor with their strength. Those who labor with their 
minds govern others; those who labor with their strength are 
governed by others. Those who are governed by others support 
them; those who govern others are supported by them ” (Lxacg, 
The Works of Mencius, pp. 249-250) . 

This oversimplified interpretation in an introductory chapter, 
however, should not affect the value of the whole work as a very 
good introduction to the study of Chinese philosophy, and, as 
such, it should be recommended not only to the general public 
but also to every student who is interested in Chinese studies. 

The introduction and bibliography prepared by Professor BoppE 
are valuable. Probably as a result of his careful editorial work, 
this book contains very few misprints in the romanization of 
Chinese characters. The only ones which were noticed are: 


P. 219, footnote: For “Huang Kan” read “ Huang K‘an” 
[S0it], 

P. 226: For ch‘un read chiin [#3]. 

P. 264: For “ Nan-ch‘uan ” read “ Nan-ch‘iian ” [PAAR]. 

P. 264: . For “ Pai-ch‘ang ” read “ Pai-chang ” [H 2]. 


The following misprints in English have been noticed: 


P. 17, 1.17: For “ differenct ” read “ different.” 
P. 18, last line: For “ threfore ” read “ therefore.” 
P. 35, 1.15: For “ Princes ” read “ Prince.” 

P. 106, 1.12: For “ Marguis ” read “ Marquis.” 

P. 215, 1. 27: For “ mater ” read “ matter.” 


L. 3, '¥. 
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H. G. Creex, Confucius, the Man and the Myth. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1949. Pp. xi+ 363. $5.00. 


Confucius, the Man and the Myth is a very well-written work. 
Professor Creu has critically utilized many of the results of 
modern scholarship on the chief architect of Chinese culture. A 
reconstruction in the true form of a story which appears in dif- 
ferent traditional versions and involves numerous side issues 
is a tremendous task; yet the author’s lucid writing has succeeded 
in making it appear easy. 

As the work is meant to be constructive, it centers around the 
man rather than the myth. After three chapters on background, 
the story of Confucius himself is developed in seven chapters, 
entitled Biography, the Man, the Disciples, the Teacher, the 
Philosopher, and the Reformer. The three chapters on Biography, 
the Philosopher, and the Reformer are considerably longer than 
the other four. The chapter on the Reformer contains a rather 
lengthy discussion of democracy (pp. 164-170) in order to justify 
the labelling of Confucius as a democratic reformer. Unless in 
complete agreement with the author’s definition of democracy, 
one might feel the interpretation forced. Six chapters on Con- 
fucianism follow. The first four deal with the position of the ju 
ffi, “ weaklings ” or “ Confucians,” the growth of the Confucian 
myth, the infiltration of Legalist and Taoist thought into the 
Confucian doctrine, and the apparent triumph of a transmuted 
Confucianism under Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty. Chrono- 
logically, the story breaks here, but the threads are picked up in 
the last two chapters on Confucianism and Western Democracy, 
and Confucius and the Republic of China. While stressing the 
Master’s influences on the modern West and modern China, the 
author is careful to observe certain limitations, and refrains from 
creating a new myth about Confucius by exaggeration. 

Many Chinese scholars undoubtedly share his high opinion of 
Confucius. As illustrations, passages may be cited from two works 
which are not included in the author’s extensive bibliography (pp. 
341-354). Cuane Ping-lin #44%, the senior scholar of the early 
Republic, has said in his Tai-yen wén-lu KRXR (Ch‘u-pien 
#) fi 2.58b) , “ Confucius is the first great master who stood for 
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protection of the people and spread of education in China... . 
His disciples and followers rose to compete for political positions 
and distinguished themselves among [hereditary] administrators. 
Not quite a century after the death of Confucius, there arose the 
Six [Contending] States, and the system of making hereditary 
nobles ministers was abolished. Any commoner who had talents 
could be made a minister or premier. From this time on, classes 
were eliminated, and the poor and humble began to have a chance. 
This has been true even down to the present time.” 

Professor Hstao Kung-ch‘iian #4 2#E, in his Chung-kuo chéng- 
chih ssii-hsiang shih PWKIRARH (Chungking, 1945) pp. 39- 
41, has quoted the above remarks by Cuanc and added, “ To put 
it in modern terms, Confucius was a great political thinker but 
an unsuccessful political reformer.” Professor Hsiao has, however, 
expressed the opinion that not only the political philosophy of 
Confucius, but even the strong emphasis put on the primacy and 
worth of the people in the work of Mencius should not be con- 
sidered identical with modern democracy (p. 69). 

One point on which Chinese scholars may not agree with Pro- 
fessor CREEL is his conclusion that Analects 13.3 on chéng-ming 
JE% or “ the rectification of names ” was a Legalist interpolation 
of later date (p. 221). Arthur WaLEy is quoted to make the point 
that the idea of chéng-ming was not mentioned by Mencius, but a 
treatise entitled chéng-ming is found in the Hsiin-tzi. Professor 
CrEEL adds that in this “ section of Hsiin-tzi, there is no reference 
to Confucius or to Analects 13.3, which would seem to indicate 
that Hstn Tzii himself did not know it.” (pp. 321-322) The 
evidence, however, is far from conclusive. In the first place, one 
may observe that there seems to be a distinction between the 
chéng-ming in the Analects and that in the Hsiin-tzi. The former 
stands as a not well-defined idea whereas the latter clearly repre- 
sents a broad coverage of problems concerning ming, a concept 
already well-exploited by Mohists, Dialectians, and Legalists. 
Moreover, the sayings often quoted to explain the Confucian 
concept of chéng-ming include not only the celebrated Analects 
12.11 about “ when the prince is a prince, and the minister is a 
minister,” etc. (LeccE, p. 256), as recognized by the author (p. 
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313) , but also passages like Analects 12.17, “ To govern means to 
rectify.. If you lead on the people with correctness, who will dare 
not to be correct?” (LracE, p. 258), and Analects 6.23, “A 
cornered vessel without corners—A strange cornered vessel! A 
strange cornered vessel!” (Laer, p. 192) .1 This is true in both 
Fune Yu-lan’s 268i Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih "PRRBR 
(Shanghai, 1931) , pp. 82-84 (trans. by Derk Boppr, A History of 
Chinese Philosophy, pp. 59-62) and in the work by Hsiao Kung- 
ch‘iian mentioned above (pp. 43-44). The essence seems to be 
that every member of the society should lead a life in accordance 
with a standard or an ideal. If this is correct, the translation 
“ rectification of names” may well be reserved for the chéng- 
ming in the Analects, whereas “correct use of terminology ” 
(suggested by Professor J. J. L. Duyvenpak) may be used for 
the treatise in the Hsiin-tzi to maintain the difference. 

Another point which has been stressed by Chinese scholars but 
overlooked by Professor Creet is the difference between the 
ambition of Confucius and that of Mencius. Confucius taught 
how to govern a state (wei-pang %#5) whereas Mencius aimed 
at ruling the whole empire (wang t‘ien-hsia ERP). This was 
natural because in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period the autonomy of a 
feudal state remained a political ideal of the time, but in the 
Chan-kuo era the concept of a unified empire began to take root 
(cf. Hstao, ibid., pp. 70-73) . Thus the following observation by 
the author contains perhaps an unsound conjecture: “'To attempt 
to restore the incompetent Chou line to power would have done 
no good to anyone, and Confucius had no such idea. On the con- 
trary, he (like Mencius later) thought rather of building up a 
new central authority to take its place; this is undoubtedly what 


* Arthur Watey’s translation of the last passage is “A horn-gourd that is neither 
horn nor gourd! A pretty horn-gourd indeed, a pretty horn-gourd indeed!” His com- 
ments read: “The saying is, of course, a metaphorical way of lamenting over the 
political state of China, ‘ruled over’ by an Emperor who had no temporal power and 
local sovereigns whose rights had been usurped by their ministers.” (The Analects of 
Confucius, p. 120.) Lo Chén-yii #igst. in the Liu-sha chui-chien k‘ao-shih Heyp 

fli FF 14.0 has suggested that ku fh was originally a wooden tablet with 
three sides (like a prism), and the term may have been used to refer to wooden 
tablets with more than three sides. This may have led Confucius to use ku as a 


metaphor. 





capri en a * 
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he meant when he said he hoped to make a ‘ Chou in the east.’ 
He believed that if one state were governed really well, the 
people of the whole country would be so powerfully attracted that 
its ruler would soon control all of China” (p. 158). One thing 
seems fairly certain; when Confucius spoke of making a Chou 
in the east, he probably held the same opinion about Chou as he 
did when he said twice “I follow Chou.” He was admiring the 
cultural glory of Chou, not its political presitge. 

A few words may be said about the bibliographical discussion. 
The chapters on Confucius and his disciples in the Shih chi 47 and 
67 seem to have received much less credit than they deserve. To 
translate Ts‘u1 Shu’s #23 criticism against this part of the Shih 
chi as “ seventy to eighty per cent slander” al ZMAB+eN 
is misleading. The expression wu-ché MEA here means “that 
which is unreliable ” instead of “that which slanders.” There is 
no good reason why Sst-ma Ch‘ien should intentionally slander 
Confucius. He was merely putting together the material available. 
As for ages of disciples of Confucius, according to Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
himself, “ Les signalements des disciples est tiré du texte ancien 
de K‘ong; il est suffisamment exact.” (CHavannes, Les Mémoires 
Historiques des Se-ma Ts‘ien 5.441) #®FFFWILE GIA. The 
charge that “as Ts‘ui Shu has shown these are of very doubtful 
validity ” (p. 64) is rather sweeping. 

Finally, one may supplement the author’s excellent discussion 
of the authenticity of the Analects (pp. 291-294) with a reference 
to the Rongo no kenkya MiBZWH (Todkysd, 1939) by the 
Japanese scholar Takeucnt Yoshio RAMA. Taxevcut’s re- 
division of books in the present Analects into the Seven-book 
version of Ho-chien #4], the Two-book version of Ch‘i and Lu 
$+ 8 , and the Seven-book version of the Ch‘i Analects is of course 
merely tentative. But his discussions of the information about the 
Analects in the Lun-héng ®@@ (chap. 28, Chéng-shuo IE#®) are 
important. 


L. &.. ¥. 
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Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Family Revolution in Modern China. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 390. 
$6.00. 

This is a doctoral dissertation written under the direction of 
Professor Talcott Parsons at Harvard University. It is a socio- 
logical analysis of the Chinese family system during its “ tradi- 
tional ” period, mainly under the Ch‘ing dynasty, and its “ transi- 
tional ” period in the last seventy-five to one hundred years. The 
book is divided into three parts: (1) introduction, (2) “ tradi- 
tional ” family structure, and (3) the kinship structure of “ tran- 
sitional ” China and the problem of modernization. The second 
part, covering pages 63-269, forms the bulk of the work. 

The data for this study come from written works, information 
obtained from Chinese and Western informants, and most re- 
markable of all, materials derived by analysis. To use the author’s 
own words, “ When a gap exists in information from informants 
and other sources, theory is sometimes applied to associated 
material in order to derive an hypothesis about the facts” (p. 
xiv). Recognizing the danger of such a procedure, he has been 
very careful in its application. Both the “facts ” so derived and 
the theory so employed have been subjected to thorough outside 
criticism. On the whole, the author has been successful in this 
endeavor. 

The system of analysis offered in this work is five-fold, including 
(1) role differentiation, (2) the allocation of solidarity, (3) eco- 
nomic allocation, (4) political allocation, and (5) the allocation 
of integration and expression (i. e., matters like education, religion, 
and recreation). These terms are defined in the introductory 
section on general concepts. The same categories are used in the 
analysis of both the “ traditional ” and the “ transitional ” family. 
Of these concepts, the kinship structure of role differentiation is 
probably the most important. This is further broken down into 
five subdivisions: namely, age, sex, generation, economic position, 
and political position. The discussions of role differentiation on 
an economic basis and on a political basis are rather brief because 
these aspects are more systematically treated in the chapters on 
politica] allocation and economic allocation. With this type of 
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organization, overlapping is virtually unavoidable, but the author 
has kept repetition to a minimum. 

Throughout the study, the distinction between what have been 
called gentry and peasantry has been maintained. Regarding the 
study of the gentry, the present reviewer wishes to raise a point— 
whether hu F or household would be a more meaningful unit than 
family. It is interesting to note that chia-t‘ing ®#, the Chinese 
equivalent of “family,” is a very modern expression. In tradi- 
tional China, the term used was (and still is) the vague character 
chia #, which has the varied but related meanings “ home,” 
“family,” “clan,” and “household.” This lack of distinction in 
concepts itself is remarkable. 

It is well known that a gentry family in traditional China could 
hardly function without servants. Although servants in the Ch‘ing 
period were generally less bound to their masters than nu-pez 
U0 and pu-ch‘ii ShHH in ancient and medieval times, they were, 
nonetheless, indispensable members of the household. In this 
book, we find scattered references to interesting aspects of the 
servant problem. For example, the role of a wet nurse (nai-ma 
W545) and an ordinary nurse (k‘an-ma #45) in the bringing up 
of a gentry child (p. 115) and the accessibility of servant girls 
to a young master for early sexual experience (p. 86) are im- 
portant. The author has also discussed the integration of the 
servants into the family by making a maid-servant a concubine 
or by adopting a young servant of exceptional talent or merit 
(p. 215) . 

Other points can also be added. For example, in a traditional 
large family, the servants were not necessarily in harmony with 
one another, because of differences in sex, seniority, position, etc. 
One illustration is that the woman servant or girl servant of a 
female member of the family ordinarily would be more loyal to 
her own mistress than to the head of the household. This was 
especially true if the female servant was brought over when her 
mistress was married (known as p‘ei-chia PER, literally “ ac- 
companying the bride,” which was probably derived from an 
ancient practice for a noble to marry not only a girl but also some 
of her relatives, chih #£ and ti 4%). In the case of a servant girl 
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who had been bought by the bride’s family, she would stay with 
her mistress until she herself was married. In the case of a woman 
servant, she would stay at least through the “ honeymoon,” and 
during her stay, her wages were ordinarily paid by the bride’s 
family or by the bride herself. Although the period of service of 
the p‘ei-chia servant was indefinite, her role as a kind of body- 
guard sent by the bride’s family cannot be ignored. 

If such materials were compiled and discussed in a special 
section, perhaps one could add another concept to the author’s 
pattern, i.e., role differentiation on a social basis, which would be 
necessary for the understanding of a gentry household. The 
position of a concubine and her children also belongs in this cate- 
gory. The author did not overlook the problem of concubinage, 
but his discussions (mainly pages 201-203) could be elaborated 
and supplemented. 

Not being a sociologist, the present reviewer is unable to make 
more suggestions about the organization of the book. In general, 
the facts presented in this work are correct and the discussions 
penetrating. Its systematic analysis in particular distinguishes it 
from other works on the same subject. 

A number of minor slips and questionable points are discussed 


briefly as follows: 


P. 48, note 13. “ Chang Kung-I took a writing brush and wrote 
the characters jen-nai, the word for ‘ forebearance,’ a hun- 
dred times.” For the characters jen-nai, read the character 
jén. (Cf. Chiu T‘ang shu 188.3b.) 

49, note 15. “ Mrs. Y. C. Wang (Hu eho). ” For Hsin- 
Chin read Hsien-Chin 36%. (She prefers Hsienchin.) 

65, note 4. “ The Chinese title is, of course, Hung Low Meng 
and the author is Tsao Hsiieh-Chin.” For Tsao Hsiieh-Chin 
read Ts‘ao Hsiieh-Ch‘in. 

84, note 31. The expression pu ch‘eng ch‘ang #K# meaning 
“ not achieving the normal ” is not known to the reviewer and 
is, perhaps, dialectical. Ordinary expressions referring to a 
person who indulges in wenching and gambling are pu ch‘éng- 
chi AME, pu ch‘éng-ts‘ai AKA, pu chang-chin ARE 
and mei ch‘u-hsi RHE. 
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91, note 41. For t‘ang yang hsi read t‘ung yang hsi. 
102, note 60. Lao-ju-jen im. does not mean “aged (or 
venerable) dependent person.” Ju-jén was an honorific title 
for wives of officials of the seventh rank and was also used 
by those without ranks. The title was ju-jén and not lao- 
ju-jén. 
130. The term po-te *##%, which the author defines as “ fail- 
ure to love those to whom one is bound by natural ties,” 
appears in the Hsiao-ching (Lecce, The Sacred Books of the 
East 3.479) but it has not become a part of ordinary spoken 
vocabulary. 
135. “Only among quite intimate friends would the term 
‘ younger brother ’ be applied, regardless of whether the friend 
was older or younger than one.” This is incorrect. One would 
never call an older friend “ younger brother.” 
136, note 78. For H. D. Feng read H. Y. Feng or H. C. Feng. 
H. Y. Fence %5723% is a social anthropologist; H. D. Fone 
FARA is an economist. 
. 191-192. On the relationship between brother and brother’s 
wife, no reference is made to the relative ages of the brothers, 
which is a serious omission. In traditional China, the rela- 
tion between an elder brother and the wife of his younger 
brother was a relation of avoidance, comparable to that 
between father-in-law and daughter-in-law. The relation 
between a younger brother and the wife of his elder brother 
may, however, be much more intimate, especially when the 
age difference is large. The proverb says, “ An eldest brother’s 
wife is comparable to mother [in position], and the younger 
brother is [virtually] her son” 24@JE-BE,/R2E52 . Another 
version gives lao-sao 44% “aged wife of an elder brother ” 
instead of chang-sao $e%2. 

L. &. Y. 
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Visvabharati Annals, Vol. 1, 1945. Cheena Bhavana, published 
by the Visvabharati, Calcutta. Pp. 227+ v. 


This is the first publication we have seen from the Cheena 
Bhavana (Chinese Institute) of the Visvabharati, a university 
closely associated with the name of the late Rabindranath Tacore. 
This volume is in part the result of support granted the Cheena 
Bhavana by the National Government of China under the Sino- 
Indian Cultural Studies plan. One must congratulate the editor, 
P. C. Baccut, and the research fellows and scholars of the Insti- 
tute on this interesting and scholarly contribution to Sino-Indian 
studies. 

This volume contains the following articles: 


_(1) P. Prapuan: The first Parajika of the Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya and the Pali Sutta-vibhanga. This is the first installment 
of a proposed work “ to compare the version of the Vinaya Pitaka 
of the Dharmaguptaka school preserved in Chinese with the Pali 
Vibhanga of the Theravada school.” Translation of the Chinese 
and comparison. 

(2) Fa Coow: Chuan Tsi Pai Yuan King and the Avadana- 
sataka contains translations of several stories (including No. 5 
missing in the preserved Sanskrit version) from the Chiian chi 
pai yiian ching (4A) , the third century Chinese trans- 
lation of the Avadanasataka. Mr. Cuoow remarks that while the 
Chinese and Sanskrit versions agree fundamentally, the San- 
skrit versions are more developed. In the third article Baccut 
notes in particular that many elaborate clichés (e. g., the descrip- 
tion of the rays of the Buddha’s smile) are missing in the Chinese 
version, and finds fault with Spryrr’s theory that these clichés 
belong to the oldest Buddhism. Baccut also doubts PrzyLusxi’s 
theory that the Avadanasataka is a work of the Mulasarvastivada 
school. 

(3) P. C. Baccut: A note on the Avadanasataka and its Chinese 
translations. 

(4) Amitendranath Tacore: Sitra on Dreams of King 
Prasenajt. A translation from Chavannes’ Cing Cents Contes et 
Apologues. 
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(5) Satiranjan Sen: Two medical texts in Chinese translations. 
The two texts are translated into English. They are: 

(a) Fo shuo fo i (wang) ching (Sb3t@S=E% = Buddha- 
bhaisajya-raja-sitra), translated into Chinese A.D. 222-280. 
Taishd 793. On the origins of disease. Sen finds similarities to the 
Unani system. 

(b) Chien shou ch‘ien yen kuan shih yin p‘u sa kuang ta yiian 
man wu ai ta pei hsin t'o lo ni ching (TFFIRBES BERK 
ERA OPEREVERE = Sahasrabahu-sahasraksévalokitesvara- 
bodhisattva-mahapirnapratihata-mahakarunikahrdaya-dh arani- 
sitra). Taishd 1060. “—seems to have been tr. in the second 
quarter of the 7th Cent—a mixed type of medical text in which 
both medicine and magical formulae or dharani are recommended 
for treatment of disease.” 

(6) P. C. Baccut: Political Relations between Bengal and 
China in the Pathan period. This contains translations of the 
principal Ming dynasty sources of information about Bengal. 
The author thanks Mr. Hsiao-ling Wu (Hsiao is misprinted as 
Hsiang) for his assistance in preparing these translations. From 
these texts Baccur elicits at least two important historical facts: 


(a) For several decades after A. D. 1409 there were two lines 
of rulers in Bengal, the traditional rulers Ghiyas-ud-din (d. 1411) 
and his son Saif-ud-din (reg. 1412-1421) , and the new line Shihab- 
ud-din (1409-1414) and his son Jalal-ud-din (1414-1431) . Shihab- 
ud-din is apparently the Muslim name of Raja Ganesh, the great 
Hindu minister of Ghiyas-ud-din. The recognition of this dyarchy 
brings light into one of the darkest areas of chronology in the 
Muslim period. 

(b) A brief period of considerable intercourse between Bengal 
and China began under Indian initiative with the rise to power 
of Raja Ganesh and ended with the death of the last ruler of 
his line (1442). 

(7) P. V. Barat: The Arthapada-Sitra Spoken by the Buddha. 
This is a translation of about one half of the Arthapada-sitra (I- 
tsu-ching #@32%) ; the rest is to follow in later issues. 


It has long been known that the Chinese Arthapada-sitra, 
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translated from a Sanskrit original in the third century A. D., is 
closely related to the Atthaka-vagga of the Pali Suwtta-nipata. 
Bapat’s translation of the Chinese, which is accompanied by the 
Atthaka-vagga in Devanagari characters, allows one to determine 
the exact nature of this relation. Apparently the I-tsu-ching con- 
tains practically all the verses of the Atthaka-vagga. Occasionally 
the Chinese corresponds word for word, but in the majority of 
cases the Chinese rendering is too free to be of use in criticizing 
the Pali text. What is of real interest is the matter of the J-tsu- 
ching that is foreign to the Atthaka-vagga. This matter consists 
of stories giving the occasion for the verses that are common to the 
Chinese and Pali. Many of these stories may be found in Pali 
compilations of later date such as Buddhaghosa’s commentary on 
the Sutta-nipata, the Dhammapada commentary, or the Jatakas. 
After completion, Dr. Bapat’s translation should throw more light 
on the method of Buddhaghosa’s work and on the growth of 
Buddhist literature in general. 
Dantiet H. H. IncAtts 
Society of Fellows, 
Harvard University. 


Shashibhusan Dascupta, Obscure Religious Cults as Background 
of Bengali Literature. University of Calcutta, 1946. Pp. 
53 + 501. 

Dr. Shashibhusan Dascupta presents here a study of five 
popular religious movements or cults, chiefly insofar as they have 
flourished in Bengal: Buddhist Sahajiya, Vaisnava Sahajiya, the 
mixture of Vaisnava and Sifi revealed in the poems of the Bauls, 
the Nath Cult, and the Dharma Cult. As the title of his book 
indicates, Dr. Dasgupta would have this considered primarily as 
a literary-historical study. Perhaps the title is too modest, for the 
book will be of equal value to those interested in the history of 
religions. 


*I doubt whether the Dharma should be called a cult. It seems to be rather the 
popular religion of certain sections of western Bengal. 
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The difficulty of Dascupta’s subject may be shown by a verse 
which he quotes (p. 61) from the Apabhramsa Dohakosa: 
Scholars explain the scriptures, but do not know of the Buddha who is 
residing in their own body; by such scholarship they can never escape the 


cycle of going and coming,—yet these shameless creatures think themselves 
to be Pundits. 


This hatred of book learning, indeed a general suspicion of all 
intellectual endeavor, is typical of the religious movements dealt 
with by Dascupta. A scholar must approach such literature with 
caution, for in describing and criticizing it, he may easily fall into 
the vice it decries and lose the music and mystery that are its 
essence. Dascuprta deserves praise for avoiding this pitfall and 
yet giving us a scholarly and coherent picture of these little known 
but not unimportant cults. He quotes very largely from his 
sources, many of which have not appeared before in translation 
and several of which are still in manuscript. 

The first four movements discussed by Dascupta have a large 
number of characteristics in common. All of them are popular, 
intuitive, anti-intellectual. All of them are outside the bounds 
of orthodoxy and all except that of the Bauls make great use of 
sexual symbolism and hathayoga. All are prone to identify ele- 
ments of the macrocosm with elements of the human body. 

(1) Buddhist Sahajiyé. The West has already been intro- 
duced to Buddhist Sahajiya poetry by the thesis of Dr. M. 
SHAHIDULLAH.” In Bengal the interest in this poetry has naturally 
been more keen, for the so-called Carya-padas (ca. 950-1200 
A.D.) are the oldest texts that can be called Bengali. In the 
course of discussing these Caryd-padas and the closely related 
Apabhramsa Dohas, Dascupta quotes and translates much ma- 
terial untouched by Dr. SHAHIDULLAH. 

The term sahaja is intentionally ambiguous.’ In the first place 
it is used to mean the “ real nature ” of man or of the cosmos as 
opposed to their more obvious elements (p. 90). More poetically 
expressed, the sahaja is the Buddha within the body. On the other 


? Les chants mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha. 
* Sahajiya is the Bengali derivative from sahaja corresponding in meaning to San- 
skrit sahajayana. 
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hand, since sahaja means “ natural,” the sahaja path to the great 
bliss (mahasukha) is the natural path (p. 59) as distinguished 
from the monastic, the easy path of indulgence as opposed to 
asceticism. Dascuprta considers Sahajiya an offshoot of Tantrism, 
a popular offshoot freed from the elaboration of Tantric ritual 

(pp. 88-89) . 

Buddhist Sahajiya accepts the Tantric theory of circles (cakra) 
in the body, which are connected by ducts. Bliss may be achieved 
by uniting the male and female principles, identified metaphysi- 
cally with the means (updya) and the wisdom (prajid), and 
identified esoterically with ali and kali (the nerves or ducts to the 
left and right of the spine) , and forcing the resultant bodhicitta 
up through the various circles of the body to the head. 

_ (2) Vaisnava Sahajiyaé. The term sahaja is also much used 
by a nonconformist group of post-Caitanya Vaisnavas. Das- 
GUPTA’s quotations leave no doubt of their indebtedness to the 
older Buddhist cult. Not only the term sahaja but much of the 
yogic theory is the same (p. 165 ff.). One great difference, how- 
ever, is the theory of sublimation (aropa) and divine love 
(prema) , which the Vaisnava Sahajiyas share with the orthodox 
followers of Caitanya, but which they carry to greater extremes. 
Divine love, they claim, is simply carnal love sublimated by the 
loss of ego, by the realization on the part of the man that his 
true nature (svaripa) is Krsna, on the part of the woman that her 
true nature is Radha (p. 156 ff.). Carnal love remains necessary, 
and furthermore should be adulterous (parakiya) rather than 
legal (svakiya) (p. 144). 

(3) The Bauls. Most of this section will be new to Westerners. 
The Bauls are rural religious poets of Bengal. Their simple and 
musical poetry is largely devoted to the search for the man in the 
heart, with the identification of the self with the universe or God. 
There are verses strangely reminiscent of the “ Song of Solomon ”; 
for example: “ Where has the Bird of Beauty hidden itself?—-Oh 
my brethren, if any of you have seen that Bird of Beauty, catch 
it for me; if I once can get hold of it, I shall keep it tamed forever 
in the cage of my heart” (pp. 208-209). One of the most re- 
markable characteristics of this poetry is its fusion of Hindu and 
Muslim mysticism. 
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(4) The Nath Cult. Students interested in the cult of the 
Gorakhnathi Yogis will still find Brices’ book on the subject ‘ 
their most complete source of information, but Dascurta gives 
us new material on Gorakhnathi legends from Bengali sources. 
He also includes a brief but interesting comparison of their quest 
for immortality with the same quest on the part of the Indian 
alchemists. Dascupta’s effort to be dispassionate perhaps leads 
him to overemphasize the spiritual element of Nathism and under- 
estimate its perversity.” 

(5) Dharma Cult. The worship of Dharma in parts of western 
Bengal contains a strange hodgepodge of primitive belief, late 
Buddhism, sun worship, Saiva, and Vaisnava. Dasaupta gives 
considerable information about Dharma literature, of which there 
is a fair amount, all of it recent. From the point of view of re- 
ligious history, this now needs to be supplemented with detailed 
accounts of Dharma ritual and practice. 

In addition, Dr. DasGupta has included a chapter on medieval 
and vernacular cosmology and several informative appendices. 

Only in one brief passage (pp. 180-182) does Dascupta sug- 
gest an evaluation of the religious movements he describes. He 
takes the Yoga theory of mental planes (cittabhumi) as his scale 
of values. Even the most sensationalist cult may achieve in its 
votary a mental arrest that is beyond everyday experience, but 
Dascupta wisely suggests that this arrest may lack the complete- 
ness and permanence of true samadhi. 

One may note the following minor errors or questionable state- 
ments without in any way detracting from the value of Das- 
cupta’s book as a whole. 

P. 20, line 29: “ Abhinava Gupta (10 A. C.) ’—a slip for tenth 
century A. D. 


“George W. Brices, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis. 

° The spiritual element seems to this reviewer very slight. Neither Dascurra nor 
Briccs mentions the remarkable similarity between the basic views of the Gorakhnathis 
and those of certain Christian Gnostics. For the Gnostic identification of semen 
with eternal metaphysical principles, cf. Hans Letsecane’s Die Gnosis, pp. 193-195 
et passim. Certain practices of these Christian heretics (cf. St. Epiphanius, Adversus 
Haereses, Haer. 26.4, 5, and 11) fill us perhaps with greater disgust than anything 
recorded of the Gorakhnathis, but in respect to the perversity of their views there 
seems little between which to choose. 
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P. 30, line 8: “ the Tathavadin ASvaghosa.” Here and also on 
pages 94, 98, and 314, Dascupta regards Asvaghosa as the author 
of the Mahayana-sraddhotpada-sastra. On page 83, line 27, he 
ascribes the Vajra-sici to the same author. It is now almost cer- 
tain that ASvaghosa was the author of neither. The Vajra-sici 
is possibly by Dharmakirti. Cf. Demiévitie, Sur l'authenticité 
du Ta tcheng k‘i sin louen, Bull. de la Maison franco-japonaise, 
Tome 2, No. 2, especially pp. 74-76, and E. H. Jonnson, The 
Buddhacarita, Pt. 2, pp. xx and xxii. 

P. 221, line 22: “ Bhoga, a pre-Christian Taoist immigrant from 
China, etc.” This would be extremely interesting if true. In any 
case it deserves a better reference than V. V. Raman SAsrnri’s 
article, which states these facts but offers no evidence for them. 

_P. 222, line 7: “ ausadhi refers to the schools of yogins who 
attained perfection with the help of Rasayana.” Does not the 
word ausadhi here (Yoga-siitra IV 1.) refer to drugs? Ausadhi 
can scarcely be used of mercury, which is what Dascupta shows 
the rasa usually to have been. 

P. 270, lines 21-24: The esoteric identifications of sun and 
moon given here are directly contradicted by those on page 272. 
Is this an error or were there two systems of identification? 


Dante. H. H. INGALLs. 
Society of Fellows, 
Harvard University. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Attention is called to the revival of Asia Major, which begins 
its new series with Vol. 1 Part 1 published in 1949. B. Schindler 
continues as editor, assisted by an Editorial Board consisting of 
Professors H. H. Dubs, E. Edwards, G. Haloun, and W. Simon, 
and Dr. Arthur Waley. The first issue, dedicated to the memory of 
Henri Maspero, contains the following articles: 


The Range of Sound Alternations in Tibetan Word Families 
By W. Simon 


Ginkgo Biloba or Yin Hsing By A. C. Moule 
A Khotanese Text concerning the Turks in Kantsou . 
By H. W. Bailey 


The Rise of the Eunuchs during the T‘ang Dynasty 
By J. K. Rideout 


A Datable Shang-Yin Inscription By W. Perceval Yetts 
Notes on Mencius By Arthur Waley 


Motoori’s View of Phonetics and Linguistics in his Mojigoe no 
Kanazukai and Kanji San On K6 
By J. R. McEwan 


The Liang-Chou Rebellion, 184-221 A. D. 
By G. Haloun 


The contents of this issue is a good indication of the scope of 
the journal; its editors are to be congratulated on the high quality 
of the articles they have chosen. The new series is a worthy con- 
tinuation of the old Asia Major, and one looks forward to the early 
publication of further numbers of the new series. 
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